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Ave in Part. ſet 


up 1 : Ne in mtemapting an 
perfections which may be found in 
greateſt Difficulty, where chere is the gr 
Bur as Iam, convinced; even 
Reader 8 


| 'beſt Authors cannot write to every 
Taſte, or accammodater either. their Subject, or their Way of ma- 
ing of it, to ſuch Diverſity 
traor inary ' Succeſs, But any Writer is conſcious of a go 
is alſo apprehenſive that ſome valuable End may be in Part 
the further Diſcuſſion of the Subject he ſets himſelf to conſide 
Manner which has occurred ta him in which to conſider it; any 
may encourage himſelf with Hope of the Candour of all Lovers of Truth 
and Enquiry; and that they will od-natur d enough to excuſe 

Peeuliarities, which may not not be fully. made out and cleared; and ſeveral 
Deficiencies, which he has not happened to be aware of. No.Improvements. 
of any Kind would be attempted, if Perſons durſt not ſet about what might 
have an Appearance of tending thereto, till they thought they cauld offer a 
pretty perfect Piece; and I am ſure I am far from eſteeming mine to be ſuch. 
But in Works of great paſs, and Extent, there may be very different 
Views, which may each of them be uſeſul for Illuſtration of the Subject; 


and in this Variety, one principal View may content one Enquirer, While 


many others are left to the Range of different Genius's, ta be diſtinctly con- 


ſidered; and to be purſued in a different Courſe of Studies, according to the 
various Inclinations of Authors, 
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A World, have employed their Time very. uſefully in rent YAays, in Ez 
; * 


_. + and Sup t of Religion, both Natural a. Revealed. Some, oy their Z 
Wim and; „ tgp and Authority in higher Life, have recom 
hem tg the Venetation of thoſe of inferior Condition; and Writ 
= Ing in Vindication thereof. And it is no Wonder that a Subject 2 copious ; 
and curious hath engaged many eminent Hands; when each ſeveral Branch - 


= of this great Subject is, of itſelf, fo uſeful and entertaining. £ 
Ou holy Religion has an Excellency in every Fart of it, which u rely 
Ak; though ſome Things may be = obtruded upon the World as 
ÞJ whi h are not 'fo, But every Thing! hich is really.a Part of 
ouf holy Religion, hath its owh proper Glories, whether conſidered ſeparate- 
Ip, or in the obvious Relation which it bears to the other Parts.. If we con- 
© fider it as containing a Law, or preceptive Rule of Action, it is the fineſt 
Senſe and Reaſon, and recommendeth the pureſt Virtue. If we conſider it as 
containing Motives to Action, they are the moſt pure, noble, and fi lime; 
ſuch as, tho they are not adapted to operate on a mean, corrupt, depraved 
Heart, but chiefly in a rational and great Taſte; lt the Inſttuctions ma 955 
gage the Judgment, to bring them to feel the Power of the Motives. | 
when there are ſo many ſublime Branches of Religion to engage the welt, 
Writers, none need be aſhamed to take their Share in this Service, tho“ one 
18 only capa able of undertaking a meaner Province in the Miniſtration of tbe 
Sanctuary. If one can but Obviate any Difficulties, which by greater Writ- 
ers have been, in their Attention to other Points, in ſome Degree tee overlooked, 
as not ſeeing them neceſſary to be C nſidered, at leaſt in their Plan; 
if I ſay one * but obviate ſome Difficulties, which have not been fo much 
attended to, it may be of Benefit to the- World. And then again, as ſeveral 
ingenious, but wrong headed Perſons have fpent mueh Time in urging all that 
their Prejudices could ſuggeſt againſt Religion; ſo all that has been advanced 
may be conſidered, and ſome meaner Objeftions may fall to the Share of 
meaner Writers, tho they : are all. ban ng? by th ſe who ſtate them, as 
conſiderable Objections. 5 
Wu ar I have had chiefly in my Vi e hls been to illustrate the ende 
Excellency of the Sacred. e under the Notion of the moſt unexcep- 
tionable Hiſtory of the remoteſt Ages; and the beſt Accounts of the moſt 
early Times. I mean eſpecially, the Books of Moſes ; as far as they plainly 
intended to penetrate into thoſe Antiquities : And not only fo, but I propoſe 
to confider all Scripture-Hiſtory, whether of elder or more recent Ages, as 
the moſt authentic and genuine Hiſtory of the ſeveral Times and Places, of 
which they profeſſedly ſpeak. And I have long thought, that if we can make 
out the Hiſtory of the Scriptures as of undoubted Veracity, we lay the Foun- 
dations of our Religion too deep for any Altgngts of Inhdelity- to ſhake, or 
with any A to attack. | 
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as: 4 eminent Fa, af lich 
who wrought thoſe exttaordir g- gers | 
God himſelf. And hereby he authorized and authenticated thoſe Meſſages, 
which they ſay they expreſely- bring” from God himſelf. - Now this latter is a 
more ex ple Reva of the Divine Will, than the former. For in the 
firſt Caſe, we ſerm to be leſt to our own'Reafon' to argue as well as we can 
from theſe Facts, and to infer Doctrines to the beſt of our Power my 
them. But in the latter Caſe, our Attention and Reverence is raiſed by ou 
ſeeing the Miracle, to pay the higheſt Veneration to the ere not of 9s 
own inferring, but of this authorized Meſſenger's Teaching. But ſtill all 
this is properly nothing but Hiſtory. Whether the Facts were ſeen by 
thoſe who were by their own Reaſon to argue and infer from them, or any. 
Prophet was — to teach us more directly, the Truths ned Gps: 
bimſelf would impart to us by his Hand. 

I nave interſ 


perſed up and down this Work, ovate nien on the 
Excellency of Scripture-Hiſtory, and the wholly unparallel'd Perfection of 
its Chronology. But yet I hope it may not be improper, as a Supplement to 
theſe diſunited, ſcattered Notes, to add a more particular Account of them 
all together; ſince ep: n to me ſo — this Argument 1 in Behalf 1 
of our Sacred Code. 

1. Tue Moſaic Hiſtory is hes, abend alt Competition, parallel or ri- 
val, as to the Antiquity of its Dates, and the Extent of Time it takes up, 
in reckoning backwards from the Writer's own Age, to the Beginning and 
Origin of Things. Other ancient Writers wander in many unknown Ages 
of Uncertainty and Fable, before they arrive at thoſe in which they, think 
they have any Thing of Hiſtory certainly to depend on. * 

Bu r Moſes loſeth not a Moment of this mundane or human Time. He 
ſets out before the Sun began his Courſe, before the Earth began its Revolu- 
tion on its own Axis, and probably before the Excentricity of its Orbit was 
fixed, as it now. prevails. This Hiſtory begins before Human Nature com- 
meiices its Increaſe, or the Name ef Parent and Son was known. It can- 
not therefofe be expected that this Hiſtory ſhould begin, as moſt others do, 
with an Account of the Riſe of Penpires, Arts, Sciences or Arms, for their 
Birth is later than the Commencement of this Divine Narration. It cannot 
begin with the Riſe of Kingdoms and Empires, for it ſtarts long before their 
Birth, When there were no Men to govern or be governed. There could 
therefore be no ſuch Things as Monarchs and their Councils, to honour and 
bleſs the World * their l Dominion; or to diſgrace and curſe it by 
their 
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of hiſtoric Time. Thus b 
5 |; de Die Natal. cap. 21. to — 


hyftorio, at the firſ  Olym — Siculus, Lib. 4. tells 
rus, omitting the Fables concerniu Cerec ra began 
the Return of the Heraclidæ. 


thought that the Trojan Tat wis the ben Epocks both of ef Hiſtory and 


Chronology: - 
Bur how angular is the Saen of 


Moſes ove Wim wy Where i is 


the ame, the hidden or unknown Time of Is? Where is bis mythic or 
lous Time? He might enlarge more on ſome Periods, than others; as in 
the general Hiſtory of the World. But there ſeems not to have been any 


hidden Time, concerning which he was at any more Loſs for Information, 


than thoſe concerning which he fo diſtinctly writes; eſpecially there were 


none, which appear to have been, on Account of their Diſtance, more ob- 
ſcure, than thoſe which were nearer. 


theſe remarkable Periods, - 
Tur Heathen Writers do not 47 confels their Want of Informin3;n con- 


cerning the earlieſt Times, but they actually begin their Hiſtory with ſuch 
abſurd, incredible Fables, as will conſtrain thoſe 


is not now one Hiſtorian in the World, who pretends to have lived ſo remote 


or diſtant in Time, as the Egreſſion from Egypi, in which grand Tranſaction 
| Moſes was an acting Party. All Porphyry's Labours ended in acknowledging 
that one Pagan Writer, Sanchoniathon, lived not far from the Times of Moſes, 


and that he was the moſt ancient he could name ; yet all theſe Writers, tho' 


ſo recent and modern, have each of them laid the Foundations of moſt King- 
doms 
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n 
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by 


= among Hen 


putations . for the ending 


He is altogether as clear in his Ac- 
counts of the Creation, as the Flood; and the Plantation of the Antedilu- 


vian as the Poſtdiluvian World; and the Condition of Mankind near each of | 


eaders, who are moſt pre- 
judiced in Favour of Pagan Antiquity, to believe their own Confeſſion, that 

they had an hidden and mythic Time, before their hiſtoric. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged that every Hiſtory is modern compared with the Hebrew; there 
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lates Events of ſach vaſt 


naent Situation for i 


ble Fa les Te en, bo der ond rat tek 
Orcs Td Ris 47; N 1 
is compoſed of ſuch 185 . 5 7 100 
omerit and Con ence in thernſeloes, and in the 
aer oe» which Mankind i is fo deeply concerned, that there can de 0 0 
to it produced, all che Monaments of Antiquity. n 
Tur Materials of this Hiſtory are Tome of them ſo vaft, at no common 


iwvit _ Fa ar 
2: Tur « Hiſtory of Meſe 


Writer could ever Rare aſpitec to attempt any Actount of them; or dilated 


his Mind to any Compals aal or e to 10 grand and vaſt a Subject. 
With . or 


cati ſuch Worms as we ſpea Fe 


* 


of the We K ha abſelt too 0 big for our Faculties to gta 
Aud yet Moſer Tu abbut-the Rae of this Event, even of t 


tion 


Keclf, 2s if be had been going to deſcribe ſonhe common Incident. | He firſt 


affigns the inviſible Operator, which no created Eye ever ſaw ; and then the 


Materials out of which he wrought this ſtupendous Frame, out of all its 
mixed and chaotic Confufion, into Proportion, Beauty, Harmony and Or- 
der. He deſeribes the Beginding, Progreſs, and orderly Succeflion of each 


Part of this Work, like a tor, who Rad been favoured with i 55 emi- 


ing ( bſervations on the Progreſs of the Work ; and 
relateth it accordingly, even with the Accuracy of an Eye-Witneſs ; and with 
the Di ignity ty of one, who could judge of ſuch Operations. He has deſcribed 
all in ſuch an Order, as bath aſtoniſhed all who have read it; and in a Sublime 
of Natration which is without parallel, Which Longinus ' himſelf obſerved, 
vid. Tema. q. of his celebrated Book «4: 54s. in which he remafks, that « the 
% famous Hebrew Lawyiver, having exalted Notions of the Power of God, 
<< ſpeaks with an anſwerable Dignity of it, in theſe Words, God ſaid let there 
* be Light, and it was fo.” Every Thing is in apt Succeſſion to the Parts 


which went before. There was produced out of the formleſs Chaos, firſt the 


Earth, a ſolid, opake Sphere or Globe, with its ſurrounding \ Waters or fluid 
Subſtance, "Then the great Fountain of Light was created to diſtinguiſh the 
different Objects in the material World. Then as there was an Expanſe of Air, 
Ether, or other mixed Fluid, diffuſed over the Surface of the Earth, this 
being ſeparated i into Fluids of different Denſity on Solidity, left the dry Land 
viſible. When it did appear, it was foon covered with Graſs and Fruits on its 


Surface; then there were Animals prepared to make uſe of them; and at 


laſt Man was created with an intellectual Nature to govern them, for which 
Province that Nature would qualify him. Now all this Hiſtory was out of 
the Reach of any Man to diſcover, and ſo muſt come to the firſt human 
Relater of it, by Revelation. And if we have Pagan Coſmogonies in Imi- 


tation of this Moſaic Coſmogony, yet the Coarſeneſs of all the Copies do but | 
_ magnify the Original from which t y are borrowed. i 


MOSES, in the like Grandeur of Plan, proceeds to give us an Account 
of the original State of Mankind, his Innocency and Felicity in Paradiſe. 
And this is an Article of the Mo oſaic Hiſtory only. He then relates the In- 
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Conſtitution of T dings bent on mw 8 to 1 eat! 85 for 
bidden Fruit, or Ns Diſobedience to a plain and caſy Law, went b 0 
the Sentence of Death; and this Event they were appriſed of, by an expreſs 
Threatening of that Puniſhment, before — bre boric 
Wurz muſt we go among all the choickſt Records. 'of Pax open, to 
find any Thing parallel to the Importance of theſe Scripts Subjects; Fables; 
and minute, low, mean Subjects we Pay. meet with enough of, but. nothing 
that tends to raiſe and mend the Heart. We find ſome Account of Ka 
Age, but it is rather an Age « of Indolence than Virtue. Nag af the P 
dilaic State of Moſes had Religion introduced into it, among; the firſt Ag 
There was an hallowed Reſt, in Memorial of the finiſhing of the Creation by 
One God; and a Law of God, which required their. alt Attention. . 5 
their Gods rather ſported with the Weakneſs, than animadyerted on the Crimes 
of Men, Hence the ſtrange. Fable of Pandora's Box, filled with an odd 
Mixture of Good and Ruß which promiſcuouſiy diffuſed itſelf among 
Mankind, not procured by Guilt, but arbi trarily Siflexninated thro” all 
the human Kind. _ 
Now this Compariſon greatly illuſtrates the ſuperlative We of the 
M; 9aic Hiſtory above all the boaſted Monuments of ancient Paganiſm... ' 
3. Ir we conſider the excellent Manner of drawing up this Hiſtory; it 
will further demonſtrate the Superiority of the Meſaic, to any one —— 
ment at ancient Wa 0 , 1 was, as I e che * firſt Book. that 
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Moſes may be juſtly conſidered as Branches of Hiſtor . 


„p when he declareth that he received certain Laws from God, and 
that he taught the People certain great Points of divine Truth, which he re- 
ceived in an extraordinary Manner from on high. Sure this may be allow- 
fiblt in itſelf. If Jes ſhould aſſert that he received thele Infor- 
mations To immediate Inſpiration, and that theſe Sentiments were infuſed in- 


to his Mind'by the 9 5 _ 55 other wife, that he had theſe Inſtruc- 
tions by à Meſlage from the Almig Mouth of an Angel 

of theſe Accounts are * 1 attended with proper Creumftances 
to make them credible, ma may 6 accor gly be embrace. 


Bur further; if chere wy 
and vifible, ſenſible Kind ad it by him, . 
both Friends and Enemies, of Which Events they were moſt, unexceptionable 
Witneſſes, as the Miracles of EY; I cannot ſee how this can be rational- 


e N l. 4 5 415 T67 FF 3+ bo 1 tes SEED Oy 
_ N, this Narrative is moſt AR" told to engage Ip poet ial Read: 
bas er's Belief. For theſe Miracles are all aſcribed. to the e. who cer- 
.. tainly;had Power to work them. And then they were - Wrougn cyl 
Ends, as may induce us to think it probable. that God. might. thus interpoſe, 
 accordiog to this expreſs Hiſtorical Affirmation, tha he did do ic 97 
Au p further, one declared End of God's extraordipary Appeara oe at t 
Time in ſuch a Series of Miracles, was to publiſn his own Laws, ci 
to the Hebrew Nation. Exod. Xix. 3, 4, 5, 6. Thus FS they © ſe. 
Children of Iſrael, you | have ſeen ,I] dig 160 tbe. Egyptians L 
ore, if ye will obey my Voice, 4nd keep ye all be. l 
: eee a # 4 
Now if, as an ee de 145 Eftabliſhment. of this divine Law, 300 
prefixed a ſufficiently large Account of the Creation, the Fall, and other 
neceſſary primitive Truths, which it is evidently ſo uſeful to be acquainted: 
with ; which probably were either in a great Meaſure loſt, or 4 but Wage 
remembered in their broken, „ e Ae 
ir 051 pe 


A $0.4. EY oa 2 


diſtinct ec diſo nab ig tn the reſt. of the World?. ſimran jp vn might be 
the Preſervers of thoſe Truths for what Length of Time he ſhould | think fit, 
before they ſhould in the Fulneſs of Time. be more generally communicated. 

. ANOTHER manifeſt. Superiority. of the Mo/arc Hiſtory, to any 3 


ent Pagan Hiftories, conſiſts. in its being more determinate and punctual, 3 


and peremptory than any other. | Kt is the freeſt from, and. even void of any 

Heſitations and Dubiouieſs, whether he ſpeaks, of. nearer, or more remote 

— T here never ape to be any Want of Information, 1 251 have noted 
ore. 

Warn he writes of the Progreſ of the e Fr far os i N could 
be no Human Witneſſes, yet he is as clear and punctual, and peremptory. in 
bis Narration of that great Event, as if he had been looking on during, all 
the orderly Succeſſion. There is. the like determinate and. unheſitating Ac- 
count of the Paradiſaical State, of Innocence and the Fall, and the Conſe- 


quences of the firſt Sin.. The fame. again as. to. che State of the World be- 
fore, at, and after the Flood. 


Tu EN. when he proceeds to Biography, or en National Hiſtory 25 


*. In po Doubts, as to the Original, of. the Hebrew Nation. He is e 
"i wan 
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2 mand 2 and 1 57 e Ad gm the proper 
Pounder of their Nation Was Abraham, famous for his Anceſtors u te Wah, 
and even to Adam. And for his'Pofterity Ibm. t eſpecially, 
cob, and His Deſcendants, regularly computed! to che Fine 'of 2 5 draw. 
Hiſtory; all the Line js Na cot but there is Pochirig palet 5 to this h 
3 5 os n Nati 2 5 ng b. n e 
Tur Egyptian" Precfty dach their Monarchy in the Dominion of the 


Gods, ind for Menes, w : 
= either 7 r whence, 8. Vas. | | 
Y Tur Argroes, Aden the Ao ab I Nutten 17 b FI? thei 3 
ſuppoſed Founder Inacblis, whether be was à Man, or only the Name'of a - 
River, or a River God, according to the' ſto) id Mythol opy of thoſt Times. - 


They had eg al | Diſputes Whether 1 was his D aughter, or one of his Poſterity 
many Deſcents lower; which made great Alterations in their Ls gram of 4 
Time, as to the Birth of Apis and Bacchus, oe hk 804 - 
T xx Sicyonians differed many Generations, as'to io Ages 65 Apis 454 Ba: | 
phus, "whom Herodofif took to be che fatric Nen. And even the moſt'grand  & | 
Family of Greece, the bratid, who deſeerided from Hercules, and from = 
whom the Kings ef Spart derive their hav ughty Lineage, differ no fewer han 1 
ſix Generations, computing from Purydice f the Daughter of Sparta and Lace- 4 
demon, and Siſter of Amyclas, There are like Difficulties. and Incongruities, 3 
as to the Athenian. Kings, the Succeffors of Cetrops; and almoſt all the other 9 
Greek Succeſſions. And yet the Greets are much the moſt perfect in their 1 
Zenealogies of their firſt Ages, which I take to be owing to the bringing I 
of Letters by Cadmus, ſo ſoon after theſe Planters of Greere arrived, of which 
they had any Remembrance in their moſt ancient Stories. And even Rome 
itſelf is a Stranger to its own Antiquities, and abb or when Romulus and Re- 
mus were, and whether they were F ounders of this great City which came to 
be the Metropolis of the World, or not. This Dubiouſdelt of the Roman : 
Antiquities many of their” Triters complain of, eſpecially Livy; and they aſ- 
cribe it to this, that moſt of their Monuments of r periſhed, When 
the City was burnt by the Gaul. 

Ix this Caſe the Authors might be faithful as gar as they could go; but the 
Hiſtory wanted due Perfection, through a Defect of Informations; which 
cannot be charged on the Hebrew Hiſtorians, nor do they ever complain of 
ſuch Defect. 
6. Tyre iö a Reit Harmony kl Chniifirncy, and Proof of Imparti- 
Aity in the Hebrew Hiſtorians. In thoſe which ſucceeded Moſes, they in ge- 
neral in every material Point agree with him, even when they wrote ſeveral 
Hundred Years after him. We may reaſonably conclude that the Books of 
Moſes were very nearly the ſame which they are now, at the End of Foſhua's 
Life; for he relates many Things concerning the Origin of the Nation in the 
fame Manner, Joh. XXIV, I, 2, 3, 4, 5. and fo on. | 

b 2 


THERE. 


ee Cour 
1 


iſtory. Wen Ne 101 

e . = 3 3 People to. che 

1 $ G4 05 M; N to 

Cap and even to the-Chriſtian Times. Further, fereral Laws and «Ri 

tual of Worſhip laid to be drawn! up by. Moſes, w. ſeveral . 

ſive in one Family, that of Aaron, were nd. to the 2 of Criſs. 

ſo that the Hiſtory of Moſes \ is teſtified. to, by not only. their: own He 

* qa but allo Chriſt and his Apoſtles themſelves. CF 

1 that there are the gr reateſt Marks of Fi irneſs 

ory, ory, when | it deſc: 

| All their Faults are mentioned witty as mu 
Freedom, and commonly with as much Severity, as their Virtues are ; with 

8 | particularly in the Caſe of the Partiality of Nac at 


eh S Wed Children; and all the Fraud and Arti fice of Jacab in procuring: 
the Family Blefling.. And as to thoſe. Things which may be called. national: 
Diſgrace, 44 %s fully relates the firſt Obſcurity of . „unſettled wan - 


dering Condition; ä Oppreſſion in Egpy ien their een 
Murmurings in the Wilderneſs, which in the Hons own Opinion, was 
great Infamy; then their frequent Revolts and Apoſtacies to Idolatry, and 


Rs a wo AR TU; aA bows aſcribed. to their. 


Impiety and Wickedneſs, and not to the Fortune of War. 0885 
Bu r we find, particularly in the Roman Hiſtory, ſeveral .ignoble wer 
of their Concealment A 5 8 which they thought not honourable to the 


Roman Name to mention. Thus in the famous War with Per ſema King of. 


Etruris, juſt after the Expulſion of the Kings, who beſieged Rome, —1 re- 
duced it eo great Extremities. Tho' the Balk of their Hiſtorians acknow- 
ledge thoſe Extremities, yet there is a profound Silence among them, either 
as to the taking of the City, or the Conditions on which it was taken. And 
yet Tacitus owns that it was taken by Porſenna, in his Hiſoriarum, Lib. 3. 

prope fin. and Pliny in Nat. Hift. Lib. 34- C. 14. has preſer ved one Article of 
the League or Treaty with Por ſenna, viz. © That the Romans were to make 


no Uſe of Iron, but in Agriculture or. Huſbandry.” Now the Tribe of 
Roman Hiſtorians account for the raiſing the Siege, from the Generoſity of the 


Beſie ger, who was charmed with the ee of the 1 and therefore 
amicabl withdrew his Forces. 


Bur 
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Elk ories e * a data can þo-ciieemed. the e of 


i e have a manifeſt Precedency to all ancient Books beſ# 


Writing, there ſho 
ugh Say hag 7 ng In a few. of che firſt Chapters 
contained the Hiſtory of above 1600 Tears before the Flood, an above 


a regular Computation of Time, 
theſe few Chapters ſhould give an Account of ſo many moſt im 


of any Regard; -. 


a Origin of Things, were really extracted from the Traditions, which -c 
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— N Hebrew 


Hiſltorywas bh a the Pagan 


drittes of the | Moſaic Books, in | 
| to me aſtoniſhing, that -in ſo-narrow- a Compaſs of 

methodically compriſed ſo diftin& an Hiſtory. of 
of Geng is 


9 8 woul v obſerve: Gs, other Peculi 


Ir has often. : 


400 Years after the Flood.. more than 200d Vears in all. 
Ax n that there thould be no Gap or Chaſm void of facocflive:Aions, and 
wy nh this — And further, that 


portant Events, 


the Effects of which we ſee to this Day ;. ſuch as Man's becoming ſinful and 
mortal. And then again, that this ſhould be the only Hiſtory of thoſe diſtant 


Times, ever heard of in the World, chat is intelligitle or credible, or way 


I CANNOT think that any of the Cofiogeniee; or Pagan 1 of we 


ed in the World, at the Pime when theſe Coſmogonies were compoſed ; but 


rather, that they were ſpurious Copies of Moſes, or Imitations of him; and 


accordingly ſo far as they depart from this Otiginal; they are always abſurd - 
and ſenſeleſs Fables. And yet I confeſs: there-may be a Mixture in them, as 


the Abbe Banier of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, 


ſays,F, The Thecgony of- the Greeks-is a monſtrous Compoſition of Hil- 


| © tory and Fable, where we ſee. every Moment Phyſics of a groſs Nature, 
© blended with diſtorted Traditions; natural Generations mixed with meta- 


„ phorical ones; Names plainly allegorical along with thoſe that ate real.” 
In which Account he has Hejiod in his Eye; for he adds, — The whole 
vas collected by Hęſad in a Kind of. Poem, that has neither Art, Inven- 
9 2 nor wy Charm, unleſs it be a few ſplendid Epithets with which he 
e has ſet it off,” 


FuRTHER (2.) It has ofien appeared to me equally ſarprizing;: that when 


Moſes afterwards confines himſelf to a very narrow Subject, even that of Bio- 
raphy, or the domeſtic Hiſtory of a . Plain Men; that he ſhould find 


it 
Vid. Pohb. Lib. 6. + Banier, 1 f Aim. Expl. p. 118 El 


pu Public & e Hor f 


7 N a 5 F k ; oe | | 
8 a 72 6 # % . * ; 7 L % ; 4 Px, 4 * TY 7 g 5 
* OO So a * a | 
| 4 ac 7 ett 0 
in the W orld, 


3 e) 1 not a 1 7071 of Land, 
. >oL „1 PP erefo! could not have g N 
tho \-uj W. n dts e l bineftic Rind over a few Servants, '| And yet Pro- 
: vidence benen "their Oe Dond litio! 1 to be in uch a peculiar. Manner f rovellers 
DL other,” ai eee d tbem ſuch Variety of occafional 


"thei 322 1 9 2 


2 Raid of the a 
which were contemporary v | 
dhe Places of their ſeveral Gjourning, We ung fo correct an Accdünt oof 
their Religion, Government, Policies, Arts and Wars, as is no Where elſe 
to be met with. How — is it, that the domeſtic Story of theſe few 
private Men ſhould convey a regular Hiſtory" of almoſt” all the World at 
that Time, better than any national Hiſtory that has ever been heard of; or 
than all put together, relating to thoſe Ages! An Hiſtory of Ninus and Se- 0 
miramis furniſhes us with no natural Manners, or genuine Antiquities, or any 
regular Chronology, by which to judge whethe: they yere, from their Di- 
ſtance from the Plantation of the World, natural or not. But by the Com- 

putations of thoſe who have endenvoured to ſynchronize their Story with 

Hebrew Times, they end in nothing but Abſurdities, and prove that they are 
an Heap of incongruous Fables. But what as much as any Thing raiſeth 
my Admiration, is the Chronology, or the Accounts of Time in the Works 
off "Moſes. For by this knowing the Diſtance of any Events from the Plän- 
tation of the World, we can better judge, whether the Story is fynchronal to 
Nature or not. But: i in all Pagan Hiſtory there is an entire Defect as to 

this material Point ; there is no Foundation on which to build any Calcula- 
tion concerning the Diſtance of any Event from the Beginning of the World. 
To Greece and Rome were not at that Time when Moſes wrote; yet 
thoſe Nations which were then in being, as Egypt, Canaan, Cham, &c. knew 
nothing, or have recorded nothing of their Original, which hath come down 
to us. But God, who foreſaw all the Courſe of Human Things, could find a 


Way of inferting properly all that was neceſſary to be known of thoſe re- 


mote Ages; and eſpecially the Chronology, without which, every Story 
would be an obſcure, inconnected Thing. From the Conſideration of theſe 
Things it will be obvious how mal the Hebrew Hilary has the Advantage 
of all other ancient ones, 

Ix this Enquiry into ancient Knowledge, 1 have accordingly 2 re- 
garded the Informations of Meſes as a good Hiſtorian; and have ha leſs 
Dependance on the Fragments of the moſt ancient Pagan Writers, and this 
for a further plain Reaſon, that they all appear to me ſo very modern com- 
pared with him. This any inquiſitive Perſon will, I think, allow to be a Con- 
ſideration of Moment in ſuch a Caſe. - I apprehend myſelf to have proved 
that Letters were not known before Mofes, and that probably they obtained 
not 


0 an y other ( Nation bat os es, fog ſeveral A an FER, thais Diſco 

not i „ that the firſt ine ew, could be pl hp Heathen, . 
W bi long a Ig the ancient Facts, that the Traditions they had to extract 
ftom, muſt be almoſt. good. for nothing, ſo many Ages diftant, and in fo 
great a Reduction of Man's Life... Agreeable hereto I have endeavoured to 
2 that the moſt boaſted Antiquities of the Pagan Nations, thoſe of the 
Srians and Egyptians, muſt paſs, for little among authentic Hiſtories, but 
rather be eſteemed as. chiefly fabulous. And the Greeks themſelves. are ex- 
tremely defective. Becauſe they have but a ſhort Space of. Fime from the 
Beginning of their hiſtoric. New” and therefore muſt have a large Space be- 
fore their Hiſtory began, which is one great Blank or Void, of Which > wi 

| can give no Account, And yet all. this Line of Duration is filled op; wi 
Action by the Hebrew Hiſtorians... 

TH 18 Subject hath been indeed treated of by many 1 ancient 
and modern; but they have gone into ſuch different Sentiments, that one 
cannot well take any of them entirely for a Guide. Sir Jobn Marſbam ob- 
| ſerves, that Euſebius has been moſt followed by modern Authors, and that his 

Chronology, however broken, is ſcarcely confided in by moſt. * later Writers. 
But I cannot but think (as Mr: Shuckford and others have obſerved) that Euſe-. 
bius was betrayed into the;Scheme of magnifying the Heatlien Andau too 
much, from a certain Panick which this Objection of Porphyry's put him i in- 
to, viz. © That the Moſaic Hiſtory: was too ancient to be genuine.“ He 
therefore eſpouſed: the Fictions of Cefias as to the Aſyrians- and the Dynaſ- 
ties of Manetbo; and the Fables of the Sicyonians,. Argives,. and other Greek 
Colonies, which he might eaſily, have confuted, and. demonſtrated the Re- 
cency of them; out of the Pagan Authors, which then. remained entire. 
Since the great Newton has Fa, it ſo far, out of thoſe, Writings which now. 
remain only Fragments. But tho Sir Fo bn Marſham's: Obſervation. may be 
in Part true, that the Moderns might in ſome Things be too ſequacious and 
implicit in following Euſebius, yet w_ moſt of them: widely differ. Scali- 
ger, Petavius, Selden, Uſher, Vaſſius, Perizonius, Dean _ and Biſhop 
Cumberland on different Parts of this Subject, bave fallen into ſuch Diverſity: 
of Opinions, that one need not be diſeouraged at departing from their Track, 
when almoſt every one takes a new one of their own. But tho' I have re- 
ceived great Help in this Work, from all theſe learned and laborious Authors, 
as well as many later than them, yet thoſe. whom I have chiefly followed are 
our learned Dr, Fobn Owen in his Theologoumena: As to his Account of the 
ancient Idolatry, and the Original of, Letters; tho I had not the Happineſs 
to meet with that Work till I had been ſeveral Vears engaged in this Deſign. 
J have received great Aſſiſtance from the very learned Sir ohn Marſham, 
whom I have followed in the Age of Seſotris, tho' not in his Method of cal- 
culating from Mens : and alſo as to Afyrian Antiquities, I have likewiſe 


been 


* Ifta quidem Chronologia, prefradte inſtituta, 4 | recentioribus ſecurs recepta eſt, . Marſh 
Can, Chron, in Ja 


| R 
neceffary to iries into ſuch ancient Times, Z 
Eflay has net been baftily drawn up, l having 
in it. Bat as I had not much ſtated Leiſure, 


duch an interrupted, broken Manner, were not eaſy to 
I hope be more eaſy to excuſe by the can 
As it is I now preſent. it to the World. | 
i of ſome Service to promote the Intereſts of Truth and Ref igion,; to. il- 
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it was a moſt equitable Claim. 
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inite in Power, Knowledge 
and Goodneſs; for he nh 2.3 Mary] Their Reaſon would ſoon in- 


form Shen that he, who' OE | them all their Faculties, muſt have a Right 


Uſe of them; and, beſides that; the natural Baſis of Authority 
ment, muſt. always neceſſarily be infinite Wiſdom and Power. 
Being muſt invariably be the Dot fit to adviſe and dire, the 
powerful Being muſt be the moſt fit to command, becauſe he alone, in all Cir- 
eumſtances, can invariably preſerve Order, by a reſiſtleſs enforcing what his . 


Wiſdom preſcribes. And then a „who univerſally knows: all that is it, 
and can univerſally do all that is fit, moſt neceſſarily be infinitely happy ; and 
can have no Temptation to at̃t unfith; v ch would be to act Nr to his 


80 that; when God's Soverei onty was once intimated to them, their Res- 
Ganz from his Perfections muſt convince them, that it was an equitable Au- 
thority, and no Tyranny, under which they were placed. OO 
2. The giving of the Law plainly ſet forth God's agua ! Cognizance of 
them. As his Perfections demonſtrated the legitimate Authority of the Deity 
or his Right, ſo. the publiſhing of the heavenly Edict proved his Will to 
govern them. God hereby made it plain to them, that he would be no indo- 
lent Spectator of the Works of his Hands, but would obſerve whether or no 
they anſwered the noble Ends he had made them for, and improved aright 
the noble Powers he had endued them with, | 
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Excellency of all their Powers, by a right Uſe of them. They muſt natu- 
rally have congratulated each other on this Proſpect, that they were like to be 
guided in Difficulties by ſuch Wiſdom, and to have no 9% en to ext 
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4. When they had inned, their Condemnation and Sentence demonſtrated 
God's Property in, and uncontrollable Dominion over all Things. This Truth 
was intimated in the giving the Law ; but it was moſt cogently demonſtrated 
in the Execution of it. Their own Expulſion from Paradiſe ſhewed them 
that the Earth was. the Lord's. The curſin the Ground with Barrenneſs, 
proyed that all Nature was in his Hand. pronouncing Sentence upon 
the Serpent, manifeſted the Extent of the divine Dominion, that it not only 
extended over the vegetable and animal Creation, but over the Tempter, ot 
ſpiritual Being, which acted in the Serpent. When our firſt Parents ſaw. tha 
he could uncontrollably execute whatever he pleaſed, on every Party, in this 
primitive Rebellion, they muſt be undeniably convinced of God's N 
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1 | Way: elire good „and perhaps ſome which we: do not poſſeſs; 


ſo our Reaſon ond lead us to inward Meditating on the divine, 
when Alone ; or ſpeaking of them to each other, in order to excite dutiful 


4 God; yet actual Worſhip, or addrefling ourſelyes' to the 
MW inviſ üble Deity, ſpeaking to him in the ſolemn Forms of Devotion, ſeems to 
3 require Revelation, for the Ground of Hope that it will be certainly accepted. 
I — am, indeed, very ſenſible, that to all this it may be objected, 


| Prayer and Praiſe Means of Virtue? ? And can there be any Doubt, whe- 
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4. The Promiſe to Mankind, of a Victory over the Tempter, bythe 1 
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* hee bern oak t xould not underſtand. this Promiſe of: a Victory, li 
pvp that theſe Words ſhould fignify no more than this, via. That Men ſhould 


have a perpetual Antipathy to Serpents, and that they ſhould frequently be 
— to knock them on _ Head.“ It muſt p point to Wet) 6 great 5 him - 


enſue a per 2 in Mankind, to the De 
that Men ſhould be finally ſucceſsful in their rt amore to > R 2 . 


Event was predicted in ſuch Terms, as beſpoke greater Hurt to the 7. empter, 
than to the Seed of the Woman. . 


Now the: principal Part of the Tempter's Victory over our firſt ay 
was ſeducing them to Sin; therefore, if there was to be: conſtant: Enmity, or 


Liſting Wa, it was to be of the ſame Nature with the firſt ene RT" con- 
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diſobedient Spirit, who ſet himſelf in Oppoſition to God, tho? inferior to him. And this No- 


tion would be propagated, as well as the reſt, by Tradition, to the Time of the Diſperſion, by 
Mah himſelf. Vid. Warburt. Div, Leg. 0 15 
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Space of was allowed them 
for; unleſs it was to carry on this War, and obtain this Victory? They fore- 
ſaw by the Sentence upon themſelves, that it muſt be a Time of great Trou- 
ble and Suffering; yet they could ſcarce 
ing's Sake, that they were to be continued a while; and that, after that Time 
of worldly Troubles, God would ſucceſſively extinguiſh them and all their 
Seed. Could they think that they were ſpared, meerly to raiſe a Poſterity to 
inherit their Curſe, and to be their Succeſſars in their Eſtate of Sorrows ; to 
labour for Bread, to contend with Diſeaſes, fight the tedious War with theic 
great Enemy, and then at laſt fall in the Field of Battle, and go into Duſt 


and Oblivion? — Their fairer Hopes methinks might be; that the 


Time of their being ſpared in this World, was to be a Time 'of Proba- 


tion and Diſcipline, in which, tho they might ſuffer many Things, as a 
Puniſhment for their Sin: yet they might exhibit daily Proofs of their Fideli- 
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Bleentenee on all the Parties in the. Tranſgreſſion, and the Inftitation of Worſhi 
| Man, after his Tranſgreſſion, would intimate a future State 
Ni. The Thfeatening of Death upon their ſinning, would, in the common 
5 Notion of Death, intimate a future State. It ſeems reaſonabie to ſuppoſe, that 
our firſt Parents muſt! have been inſtructed in the Nature of their own Make 
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and Conſtitution, as a Compound of Body and Soul, 4efore they received the 
Law of the forbidden Fruit; with the Penalty of Death annened. And in- 


deed they immediately found by Exper x vthinke 
ing conſcious Power or Principle, anda Body with the Properties of Solidity, 
Properties entirely different from thinking —The Law was given, after they 


were put into Paradiſe, and had the forbidden Fruit ſhewn'to th 


wut have been erpedleut, that they ſhould have had the Knowledge. gf f 
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Veron has it. He was endued wich the Powers of © 


as Mr. * explains it. Now, if this Account of Man's Creation was pro- - = 
per to be given to'Moſes, and to us, to convey” a due Notion of mo Dam _ * 
and Superierity c ; Natute of Man; it muſt have been as proper to be com- 
municated to Adam himſelf; 'that he might be desen with the Dignity 
of his ſpiritual Nature above the animal One. That he Was 


SY 


and-Superiori ] 
rational, and. the Brute Creation was not, would ſoon be obſerved, there Was - . 
no Help-meet for a rational Converſation. "Wherefore this diſtinct Account was 
given, * inſtructing him more particularly in the Notion of his Soul's being 1 
diſtinct from the Body, as well as nobler than that. Our firſt Parents were f 
then inſtructed in the Knowledge of their comnpoun⁴ Nature, before the Law 
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of Innocence was promulgat een. 


2. It muſt be neceſſary, in vrdby to their Underſtanding the Pen 
_ they ſhould: know what was the preciſe Nature of Death. A Law, as the 
great Mr, Locke-obſerves*, requires the plaineſt and directeſt Words; and God, 
who revealed the Law, could _ reveal the Senſe of the Penalty, f in it's 
proper real Extent. Adam had not, porhaps, experienced eating, any more 
than dying, at that Time; yet the Meaning of both could be made fully in- | 
telligible, when the Law was given in thoſe Terms. And doubtleſs, Sd 8 
made him acquainted with the preciſe Nature and Meaning of the Penalty, 1 
as well as the Prohibition ; for it would not appear worthy of Divine Wiſdom —M 
and Rectitude, to leave the Senſe of the Penalty Vague and indeterminate, as 2 
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J HAIGHT 100 * 
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5 | many Yours _—_ 75 then died, ee to the Threateni | 
| Teac, nod Face, lived fo many AY e 
t e ame. Senſe in all thoſe Places. | 
= no the Caſe of Abraham, Tſaac, = pr r, by ur ord's own Argume 1 
a againſt the Sadducees, who denied a future Sate, — were all N in one 
- eaſe, after they were dead in another, viz. in the Senſe of the Penal: SanQtion 
= - of the Law of Innocency; therefore all the reſt were alive os after Fe Je: 
of the Body, or the Return of Duſt to Duſt... NG 
I conclude therefore that Adam was properly infiruQted-3 in — rue, deter- 
nainate Senſe of the Penalty of Death, and that the proper Notion of Death 
. was tranſmitted from him, to his Poſterity ; and came to be in Uk among 
them, according to his Notion of ib. which, N otion 1 he received with the- fr 
Threatening, _ 
But, if the Death of the Body: was all that was | threatened, then his Soul 
and Principle of Conſciouſneſs might remain, after that Sentence had taken 
Effect. I do not ſay that his Views of ſeparate Exiſtence, would be very 
comfortable ; but he might have, and had, a-Conſciouſneſs of his own Ac- 
tions, during the Continuance of his mortal Life, after the Fall; and the 
Comfort, or Sorrows, that would ariſe from the Review- thereof, might g 
with him, into a ſeparate State; ſince, as to the original Tranſgreſnon, all, 
that was threatened, was executed, for he, and (by natural Conſequanes) all 
his W. were become mortal. 
. But again, the Sentence on the 3 intimated a future State with : 
7. new Hopes: The firſt Thing our firſt Parents heard after their Examina- 
tion, was this Sentence on their great Adverſary, in which a perpetual Enmity 
betwixt the Tempter and the Seed of the Woman, with the general Succeſs 
of the War, was clearly predicted. There was to be a ſpiritual War, and 
that ſhould terminate in a Victory of a ſpiritual Kind, according to the Nature 
of the War. Now a Victory muſt be followed with ſome Advantages, ſome 
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of a moral Nature, always inſeparable from Sin; which there was no Ne- 


ceſſity of inſerting i in the penal Words, or threatening of the Law, being 


obvious in the Nature of Things, viz. that God would be 4; ;ſpleaſed with 


them for Diſobedienee, and that their own Conſciences would condemm them 


for acting wrong. Their Knowledge of the Diſtinction between Soul and 


Body, enabled them to diſcern, that the Death of the Body might take Place, 
and yet a Conſciouſneſs of their having done amiſs might remain; | which 
might occaſion the like uneaſy Thoughts, after Death, as it did before; un- 
leſs they had ſome Intimations of Pardon. But now, an Inſtitution of Wor- 
ſhip for them, who were become guilty, plainly implied that they had ſome- 
thing to pray for as guilty, with Hopes of Succeſs. And yet it plainly ap- 


peared, by their own Sentence, that they could not expect any Fart of the 


Penalty of Mortality, ſhould be reverſed. What had they then to pray for? 


M bat could the Guilty pray for, but Pardon? What could this Pardon conſiſt 
in, but removing or freeing them from, this greateſt Evil, of being under 


God's Diſpleaſure and — -Condemnation and being reſtored to God's Favour, 
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for their future Endeavours to reconcile themſelves to „ by a better Obe-. 
dience? What Victory over their great Adverſary could be propoed, that was © 
ay” more than inſulting their Weakneſs? Or what oe of their Devo- 
, that was any more than mocking their Diſtreſs? | 

Perſons may talk, with much Refinement, on the ature Charms of Vir- 

tue and Honour, the Amiable, the L Decent, Ge. ü eee e 
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But methinks, it is high enough for us, if we take it as it is ated i in the 
- Scriptures, and as we find it by Experience, that Men ſpould, and that they 
Aso embrace Religion and Virtue, not only on Account of their natural Loveli- 
neſs and Decorum, but alſo on Account of their full Connection with that Ag- 
gregate of Happineſs which refults from them, in both Worlds. And Adam 
muſt have choſen it on the like Views.— This Encouragement to Religion, and 
this Expectation of a future State, they might attain, by a ſerious Conſidera- 
tion of thoſe Facts and Revelations, with which our - firſt Parents were ſo well 


acquainted. Theſe would be taught by them to their Children, and ſo would 
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tions, for the Eminency of their Piety. And yet it appears they, al of them, 
met with great Enmity and Oppoſition f from the World, or had but a ſhort 
Continuance in it. They, all lived with lach Men, or in ſuch Times, that 
their Piety and Virtue rather expoſed them to the Malignity and Scorn of their 
Contemporaries, than procured them their Friendſhip and Efteem. Abel was 
envied and hated by his own Brother, an there is no Foundation to ſuſpect 
any other Cauſe of that Treatment, but his Piety. Cain, doubtleſs, knew the 
Difference of their general Converſation, and could explain the Diſtinction 
which God made, in the. Reception of their Oblations, from the obvious 


Difference of their moral Chargeter. And he muſt have been arrived at an 


* 


* I would note here that all thoſe Gentlemen, ho ſuppoſe that Mankind could have diſco- 


vered the Encouragements to Religion, and a future State, by their own Reaſon alone, muſt 


allow that they could find it out more eaſily by Weir own Reaſon, and tho Help of theſe  Reve- 
lations ſuperadded. 


t Vid. Dr. Campbell. 
8A bad Argument cannot prove a known Truth, any more than diſcover one unknown. 
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I 2 your, to be removed ſo 
== ſoon, there muſt then have por a Jotion of 1 futüre e 
AF than the preſent. All we know of Ench's Tranſlation now, is, by 
BF tory of Moſes, but his own Family and Contemporaries muſt have known it, 
much more perfectly and circum antialhy and that it was a Reward of his fin- 

gular Virtue; and they muſt have taken it, not only for ſuch a particular Re- 

Ward, But as a further Proof and Illuſtration of the Doctrine of a future 

5 State, and a Sort of Pledge and Witneſs of Eternal Life.”* But we can- 

— not ſuppoſe that this was the firſt Hint of a future State, it was only an au- 


thentic Confirmation of their Hopes in it, and an Exemplification of it-f 
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As to the firſt i relate ta the Beginning of our Con- 
dition after Death 3 they ſeem all to point to a eſs ; ſuch a 
one as the Patriarchal e eg ny have a Notion W firſt E ſhall men- 
ion 
Notions of the Dignity of C 
ſhould enter into his glorious. angdom, ora g orĩo 
had finiſhed h Work f ing below. How he came by this | is | 
not very material to — here; whether by Inſpiration, or by careful Con- | 
ſideration of the T ings he heard and ſaw, concerning Chriſt. compared with 
the general Notion of a future State. Our bleſſed Lord's Reply is very re- _ 
markable, THIS Day ſhalt ou be with me 1n:PARADISE. Theſe Words 5 ; 


expreſs boch the Time. of this Promiſe taking 
Quality of the State pro It was to be in 
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We f Death and Reſurrection. Our Lord here made a 
== ps the only perſonal « One that ever was m | enitet 
Fe ſhould that Day be with Chriſt” Proto e mult heeds 1 

ſtand this Promiſe to it E t ſome Benefit which * was to 3 of thet 
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=, conſiſting of hes wree Parts, the: 1 
wiegen regs — with ej; ea, ba cou | 
E leſß chan this, that he was to be conſcious of che Performance of this None, 
in Kind and Time; and be ſenſible of :fome Pleaſure, in that Company and 
| Situation,” with Chriſti in Paradiſe. So that; according to this Text, the-Doc- 
trine of the Neu Te ament, ning a future State was this, that it ſhall be 
2. State of Conſcioufneſp after Death; and before the Neſurrection For the Body 
of Chriſt; as well wer- ary the MalefaCtor,” was at that we on "the Croſ p 
er in the Grave, when this Promiſ was to take Place. 6% Nenn 1 
- The ſecond Paſſag ge Thall mention is, 2 Cor. v. 6 8, in in hach the Apoſtle 
pcie that State o Ne earneſs to Chriſt, which ſ ſhould wks Place immediate- 
ly after Death, (for it belonged to all good Men out of the Body) to. that State 
of Diſtance, or Abſence from him, hich 8 to all who were in the 
y. -In the Beginning of this Chapter, he gives an Account of their Chri- 
3 ſtian Hopes, as to their State after Death, which dini them to bear pati- 
þ , ently their Chriſtian Sufferings in this Lite. For aue know that if the earthly 
4 Hauſe of this Tabernacle were di fſobved, we have a Building of God, a Manfion 
eternal in the Heavens. And tho''we, who are but as in a Terr, do now 
with the Inconveniences or Burdens of it, yet we are not impatient, in deſiring. 
fo be diveſted of it, how much ſoever we prefer the Celeſtial Habitation to 
However, being confident, or having a firm Perſwaſion of the good Iſſue 
i our Labours in this Sojourning in the Body, we are well pleaſed to be abſent 
Hom the Body, and from that Society we may have in it, and to be preſent « with 
tbe Lord, among that heavenly Multitude that are with him „Lud p uc ves Te 
Xuploy. ; But this Account, which | the: Apoſtle gives of their Chriſtian Com- 
placeney, at the Thoughts uf Death, is ffeult to explain,” If they were, im- 
mediately after Death, to paſs into an inſenſible State. For muſt it not fol- 
low, that thoſe good Men, who are in the Body, and ſo have ſome Senſe o of 
Chriſt's Preſcnee, muſt be more properly r Chriſt, than thoſe who are out 
of the Body, and ſo have 10 Senfe at all of his Preſence? It would ſeem that 
an 3 State is neither a State of Preſence nor e in = mo” 
Senſe, nor that can be either defired'c or feared, for itſelf. I 
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0 5 i ae ts far . better FOR ME, and and the abiding in this Life: which 4 
| eflary on your Accowit, it ines. St. Pail, from he bp piblick rde gfe 
unde Chear fully. all the Troubles and Dil 
Diſcharge of his Apoftolic Work ; as it is laid down in 54 der of the 
Chapter, and yet he {Dee Flt E epeQations of his own Reward alſo. To 
me, to Jive is Chriſt, and to die, Gain. ver. 21, If he lived, it was, to ery 
the Chriſtian Cauſe; if he died, it ſhould: be his own Gem. "Therefore, fays 
he, what to wiſh Teannot tell, or I WII L NOT preſume to declare my Wiſhes, 
2 Pepe, being a future Verb, for Tam in Strait bet wirt theſe two, the de- 
5 firing to depart, and to be with Chriſt, which is far better for. me, and the re- 
maining longer in this Life, which is more needful for you. Here aroſe a Kind of 
tender Struggle in his benevolent Heart, which Alternative he ſhould wiſh for, 
tho he qwas he has a Defire to depart, and to be with Chriſt, as far better for 
bimſelf. But it is very difficalt to account for his defiring to depart, or to 
2 the Time of his Uſefulneſs here, when it was to be exchanged for a 
State of Inſenſibility. . How could St. Paul be juſtified, in deſiring to be diſ- 
miſſed from thoſe uſeful Labou or from Fri much good, to be removed to 
à State, in Which he was to d nothing? No dach at all to others. And 
again; " how could it be called nuch better for him, to leave a State in which 
there was much Satigfaction and Comfort, to go 10 one, where there was no 
Enjoyment, no Felicity, no, Conſciouſneſs, or Perception of any Thing? 
Theſe Texts are rational. and intelligible, on Suppoſition of a 5 7 Con- 
: ſciouſneſs after Death; tho' before they arrived at the State of full heavenly 
Perfection. But to deſire Death, or a State of Inſenfibility, under the Notion 
of it's being better than an imperfect Happineſß, is ſcarce intelligible; and to 
deſire a State of no Uſefulneſs, nor any Happineſs, in Exchange for ſome Hap- 
pineſs and great Uſefulneſs, muſt be judged criminal, or weak, or both 
If, as Cellius and others alledge, the Space betwixt Death and the Reſu rrection, 
be as nothing, becauſe a Time of Sleep; and that the Time of our falling 
| afleep, and our awaking, are as two contiguous Points, or Moments, in the 
Line of Duration, betwixt which nothing intervenes, to thoſe who ſleep ;— | 
If it be fo, I ſay, yet it cannot be deſirable to fall aſleep; nor can the Apo- 
ſtle be juſtifed! in that Deſire. Since they, who ſleep, muſt loſe all that Com- 
fort, which they might have enjoyed in their Communion with God, or the 
Gratitude and F riendſhip of Men; and the Church of Chrift muſt loſe all 
that Space of Uſefulneſs, which it might have enjoyed, by their further Con- 
tinuance in it, for this would be the Caſe, a Space of Uſefulneſs, and ſome 
Degrees of Happineſs are certainly loſt; ind nothing i is gained by it, in Point 
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1 The N Paſt age. 2 Jim im, i. 285 „ Nr Life a 8 are 
3 to light by the Go A may, at firſt View, appear to militate with our 
Propoſition, that a future State at known, before the Goſpel —To the Diffi- 

: culty ariſing hence I would reply, That this Text can haye only three Senſes 
put on it, viz. Either that the Docttine of a future State of Conſciouſneſs, 
or Capacity of ra Was first diſcovered and made known to the War, 

by the Goſpel, That it was diſcovered. with greater Plainneſs, and 

mare ſatisfactory Leidener of the Truth of it, than before. Or, (3) That / 7 

it was a much more complete Diſcovery of the Reſurrection and elfen, or 
incorruptible State of the Body, with many further Particulars of Felicity K 
Glory, unknown to the World before. - 
1. As to the firſt Senſe of the Words, it cannot (I think) be admitted, 
without ſu ting the New Teſtament contradictory to itſelf. For in Heb. xi. 
many Old Teſtament Saints are repreſented to have re lived and died in the Faith 
of this Arete, that there is a future State; which would be a State of Hap- 


Py ineſs after Death; and yet they. could fearcely think of any thing, but it s 
ing a ſeparate One. 

Again; the heathen World had the Notion of a fature State very fami- 
lar among them. And tho I acknowledge that there were great Heſitations 
among their learned Men as to this Point; yet J am apt to think that it was 
more generally. embraced among the Vulgar; for the uninquiſitive Plebeians 
took it up from Tradition, and were not much concerned for the Arguments, 


on which their Anceſtors believed i it ; but received it, in Confidence that they 
had {an Reaſons for i. 925 N 
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Work, which was to publiſh the Chriſtian f Promiſes of a future State, with 
all it's glorious. Circumſtances ; and this not as Curioſity, but as the grand 
Motive to undertake all the Labours of Piety and Chriſtian Duty. 


ver. 6. he puts Timothy in Mind of the Obligation he was under, to exert all 


the fame Tenor with his own Apoſtolical One. 


ſhall a lfo live with bim. 
Remembrance, and charge them to avoid 


bete ro vs. m0 
Peter Stig ® taught more enplicith; and = 
hority and Fin the Goſpel, than before. 12840 
e ER EO | Wor think ft yr the we Fach bers intended; nor the 
chief or principal Point, to which the Apoſtle referred. 

3. Therefore be 5 refer t to the Glory and Felicity of the ReſufreQion 
state. This was an Opt mig of the Proſpect heaven-ward, enlarging and 
amplifying the View into the Inviſible World, ant Thewing ee Bols, 
which (10 ay the leaft) wa els: clearly known before. 

ul Peru al "this -valedtory E 


| piſtle will a this Poi nt, tha 
the Apoſtle e Himſelf to this Subject, and had it always in his 
Eye that the immortal Life, brought to light in the Goſpel, was the Reſur- 


reffion State. In the Exordium of the 'Epillle, he, who was now near his 


own Departure, To Timothy and the Chriſtian Church 1 in Mind of the pe- 
culiar Buſineſs of his Apoſtolic Work. Ver. 1. Paul an , Feſus 
appointed by God, to declare the Promiſe of eternal Life, wobich Fefus 
Chrift had himſelf made before, Here the aged Apoſtle points to his peculiar 


Then in : 


the eminent Gifts with which he was favoured, 20 Nahm rs Ore, in Diſcharge 
of the great Truſt committed to him, of the Goſpel Miniſtry, which was of 
For, fays St. Paul, God bas 
not given us 4 Spirit of Timidity, but a Spirit of Fortitude, Love and-Pru- 
dence. Be not therefore aſhamed-of the Teſtimony of the Lord, ver. 8. For 
we are ſupported by the Power of God, who 95 ſa ved us, i. e. called us to 
Holineſs, by theſe grand Motives, the Hope of immortal Life, or the Glories 
of a Refurrection State. This, indeed, is not in Conſideration of our Works, 
but in Purſuance of his own Purpoſe of Grace, thro' Chriſt, from the Begin- 


ning, which is now manifeſted by the Coming of Chrift. For be has aboliſhed 
Death, viz. by his own Reſurrection, as a Pl 


brought Life immortal to light by the Goſpel. To enforce this Exhortation, gt. 


edge of the general One, ond 


Paul proceeds in his Abel of his own Office, as ordained to teach this 
peculiar Doctrine to the Gentiles, ver. 1 1. and, fays he, I am not aſhamed 


of this Doctrine myſelf, being perſwaded that God is able to preſerve my 
Depofitum, i. e. the Doctrine of a Reſurrection to eternal Life, unto the great 


Day. He adds Chap. ii. 2. Theſe impor tam Things, which thou haſt heard of 
me, among many Witneſſes, viz. This glorious Chriſtian Doctrine, thou com- 
mit to faithful Men, who may be able to teach others alſo. Again, ver. 8. Re- 


member the Doctrine of Chriſt's Reſurrection, as it is the Pledge and Pattern 


of ours: For it is a faithful Saying. Ver. 11. F we be dead with him, we 
Further, Yer {4 I 4, 16. Of theſe Things put them in 
* in tes, a vain, profane 

Bablings, 
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World Over. | And, as it would be much excepted. to; they were ar 
to be the Witneſſes of that gran , for they 
all had afterwards ſeen him with their own. Eyes; and his Reſurrection might 


ane which wil anon, #0 more. Tingod, dlineſ „ * 
Will eat like a G - Of this we have hy Ini L 
in this particular Point, f 1 


of ſome others, ſaying g that . the Reſurrefjon is paſt already.-—It\ſcems pr. 
1 from all rheſe Paſſages taken together, that the Doctrine of the Ret 
rection, in all it's Franck was one capital and peculiar Point; whi a St 
Faul, now. going to be offered, had ſo much upon his Tn zoughts,. in ch 
farewel Epiſtle to the Chriſtian World. And, indeed, it appeats to me, 
that the Doctrine of the Reſurrection of the dead, was che great Buſineſ of 
the Apoſtles, to teach fo all the Churches, — 3" they planted all t 


Fact, the Reſurrection of 
be conſidered. as a Pledge and Security for all his Followers, on which "_ 


mig ht depend, that they ſhould finally ſhare in the like 6 8M, Wer 


2. There is (Secondy) another Difficulty, which ſeems to ariſe from the 
Apoſtle s arguing, in ſeveral Paſſages, 1 Cor. xv. particularly the 185, 19th, 
and 32 Verſes, I Chriſt be not raiſed, then they which are fallen 72 in 
 Chrift, are periſhed. V in this. Lafe only, we have Hope in Chri , we are * 
al Men moſt miſerable, or moſt to be pitied Ii bat qqpantageth it me, E. 
| Dead riſe not? Lat us eat and drink, for To-morrow we die. 

St. Paul, in this Chapter, as in moſt of his Sermons, N in athe Book 
of the As, and in moſt of his Epiſtles, inculcates the Doctrine of a future 
State. He doth this here, not only on Account of the Importance of this 
Doctrine, as a Point of which he would never have them to be unmindful, 
but alſo as there were ſome among them, who denied this grand Peculiari 
of the Chriſtian Faith, the Reſurrection of the Dead. He, Ne copi- 
ouſly teaches, in a doctrinal Way, this capital Article of Chriſtianity, and 
then logically confutes the Errors that were broached among them, on this 
Head. But, for the clearer taking in the Force of his Reaſoning, it will be 
neceſſary to enquire who the Ohjefors were, and what was the Nature of the 
Obections, which they advanced againſt this Doctrine. And, as they are not 
named, nor are the Arguments, they made uſe of, directly ſpecified, we muſt 
gather both, as well as we can, from the Apoſtle's Reaſoning againſt them. 

1. It ſeems plain that they were profeſſed Chriſtians, who believed the welle 


atteſted Fact of Chriſt's own Reſurrection, and yet denied the Reſurrection : 
of others, even his Diſciples and Followers. The moſt probable Opinion 


ſeems to be that of Chryſo/tom.——T hat they were the Philoſophers, who had 


turned from the groſs Abſurdities of Paganiſin, and yet were ſtill tenaciouſly 


fond of their Philoſephical Subtilties. It is probable that it was ſo, from the 
Situation of Corinth, being an eminent City of {chaia, where Learning great- 
ly flouriſhed, as well as Arts and Commerce. They might believe the plain 
14 aki of the Fact, that Chriſt was himſelf raiſed, on the expreſs Teſti- 

mony 


4 AO” 


might not, like the Arbenian ab en, 22 xvii. 32. mock at 


che Body to be the Clog 


feſſion, and then the Poſſibility 


— ger 0 ben and ee 


is ReforreQtion. They 


the Re- 
port. And yet they might think it a Thing incredible that God ſhould raiſe the 


Dead in general, Acts xxvi. 3 The Ancients inform us, that the Philoſophers | 


eſteemed it impoſſible, that ths, Dead ſhould be raiſed, whoſe Duſt was ſcat- 


i iſhable "Moms, ae Ten Thouſand | Changes, over the 
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it incongriious to de bes it, 15 ay thought 
and Priſon of the Soul, in which it was „ ene 
and as a Sepulchre in which it was half entombed, while alive in the Body.* 
That they were ſuch Chriſtians, I think moſt probable, for the Reaſons 01. 
lowing. (Firf,) He charges ſome themſelves with denying the general 
Reſurtection even of the Juſt. © If Chryff's Reſurtection be preached and ad- 


mitted 0 be true, How ſay ſome among yo, that there is no Refurrettion ? ver. 
12, He then argues with them thus, © If there be no Reſurrection, then 
« js not Chriſt riſen ; and if Chriſt be not riſen, then is our Preaching vain, 


<« then is your Faith vain,—then is our Hope vain ; for they, that are dead in 


« Chriſt, are periſhed.” Now this would be no Argument with Unbelievers, 


either Fews: or Pagans, who denied the Reſurrection of Chriſt; and fo al 
that Chriſtians inferred from it; and that the Chriſtian Preaching and Faith 


were vain, they would readily allow, ſo that the Objectors were Cpriflions.. 


But, if their Objection was either againſt the Poſſibility, or the Expedi- 
ency, of the general Reſurrection, he doth not directly anſwer them; but he 
proves a Reſurrection to have been certain in one Inſtance, by their own Con- 
in other Inſtances would follow. As to the 
Expediency of the Reſurrection, or Deſirableneſs of being freed from the 


Body as a Clog, a Priſon or a Sepulchre, tho doubtleſs it ſhould be allowed 
by Chriſtians, that God was the only Judge what State was beſt for us, yet 


the Apoſtle ſeems to anſwer all that could be urged on that Head, by his de- 


{cribing a Reſurrection-Body, in Compariſon with this mortal One. It! is in 
anſwer to that 


Queſtion with what Body do they come? ver. 3 5. Tho he 


rebukes their fooliſh Curioſity, yet he ries, it is not an animal, inglorious, 


corruptible, but a ſpiritual, glorious, incorruptible, or immortal Body, in 
ver. 42, 43, 44. and ſo might be no Impediment to the Soul, in it's Ope- 
rations. But further, as to theſe Paſſages, if Chriſt be not raiſed, then 
thoſe, who are dead in Chrift, are periſhed ; if we have our Hope in Chrift in 
this Life only, we are of all Men moſt miſerable : — It muſt be obſerved that 


the Apoſtle doth not argue thus, That if Chriſt be not raiſed, then there is no 


future ſe parate State, but thus, if Chriſt be not raiſed, then there i is no Reſur- 
rection State, i. e. no glorious heavenly State, ſuch as Chriſtians are inſtructed 
to expect and hope for. If Chriſt's Reſurrection was an then 
Grove's Sermon, Vol. III. p. 368. 


there 


tene was not a 

and.if he did riſe : again; he could not be the Firſf=fru 
no following Harveſt ; he could not be the Fir/ft-born, from the if there 
were to be no other Children of the Reſutrection, as We always preach, Gol. 


| i. 18. And if it be ſo, then thoſe who are dead in the Defence or Pro ow 
of the Chriſtian Faith, ate ih com Loſers by 


not here alledge, that 
who, by the Tenor of the Goſpel. preaching, were raiſed to theſe peculiar He 
* in very ſtrong Propriety, if all theſe heavenly Hopes muſt vanil 


38 


N. 


edge os: . cur Ll Cato we UMA. 15 that there vas, 


ug, if there Wan: to be 


paratively, that is, are great Loſers by all 
their Sufferings for Chriſtianity. MAI bey could then have no other Hops, ja 


da a future State, but thoſe common ones, which other Men thought they ; 
| had; whereas Chriſtians. had the peculiar Hopes of the glorious Reſurrection 


State, by which they we F< re animated i in all their Chriſtian "Sufferitga. He doth 
all, who were Strangers to the Doctrine of the Reſur- 
rection, were periſhed, Patriarchs, Jews, or even Pagans; but that Chri ſtians, 


were bt, as to all theſe Hopes, if there was no Reſurrection. And 5915 t ey 
. As, in the Progreſs of Prophecy, the Benefits God deſigned to impart | 


a the World, by his Son, were gradually. diſcloſed, ſo in he Fulneſs of 


Time, ſome, perhaps, unſuſpected Secrets of divine Love ſhone forth, con- 
cerning a future State; which Cbriſt himſelf was both to teach exemplify: 
'This was not, indeed, ſo much as to the Being of a future State, as a more 


explicit Account of the Nature of it, and ſome glorious Circumſtances of that 


State, in the Reſurrection of the Body. Life and Immortality-were brought 


. to light in the Goſpel.— In this Chapter, St. Paul takes up the Subject from 


the Beginning, to ſet the whole Doctrine of the Loſs and Repair, by Adam 
and Chriſt, in one View, and to open, as it were, the Rationale of the Doc- 
trine of the Reſurrection; ſhewing it to be the Cure of an Evil bronght in bj 


Adam. He takes Occafion, from ſpeaking of one, to ſpeak. fully of the 


other alſo, according to the manifeſt Connection between them. 1 Cor. xv: 
$2, 28; Since by Man came Death, by Man came alſo the Reſurre&ion of the 
Dead. As in Adam all die, ſo in C x IS ſhall. all be made alive. It now 
came to appear, that all, that was loſt by Adam, was to be finally reſtored by 
Chrift ; and that Life was to take Place in the fame Extent, that Death had 
done before. It was now made manifeſt, not only that Man might be capa- 
ble of ſome Share in God's Favour after Death, which might have been ga- 
thered before, from thoſe original Revelations, in the firſt Period of Prophe- 
cy; but alſo, that there ſhould be a final Revival to ſuch a Lie, as they 
thought. had An entirely hft, that of a Ruder to their Bodies. 1 entirely 
concur with my learned Friend Mr. Taylor; * © From this Place we cannot 
* conclude, that any other Evil, or Death. came upon Mankind, in Con- 


85 . of Adam's firſt Tranſ greſſion, beſides that Deatb, from which 


Mankind ſhall be delivered at the Reſurrection; ; hate ver that Death be.” 
To 


Script. Doctr. of Original Sin. p. 25. 
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Perſon, of the general Reſurrection. Thus Mr. Taylor explains it, p. 23. 
þ F . a oy 1 , 
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God; and yet, ashe ſinned, ſo he died; and was exhibited as an Inſtance 


and Pattern of dying; and tho! Chriſt was the Brigbtneſ of bis Futbers 
Glory, and the expreſs: Image of bis Perſon, and abſolutely finkeſs, yet he died 


as Our Mediator and Redeemer, ſurely agreeable to the Pattern of Adam's dy- 
ing. But can we think, that the divine Logos died in ſuch a Senſe, as to become 


an unconſcious, inſenſible, unactive Being, while the Body was in the Grave? 


Chriſt was alſo the Fir/t-fruits, the Pledge and Pattern of the Refurre#ion, 


as Adam was of dying; but could Chriſt be an Inſtance or Pattern of the R.. 
union of the Body to an unconſcious, inſenſible, unactive Spirit, when this 


Re- union was to the divine Logos? It ſeems very harſh to ſuppoſe it. Our 


Lord's Reſurrection was therefore an Inſtance and Pattern and F irſt-fruits of 
a Re- union of a Body to a Mind exiſting after Death, and before that Re- union, 


ma ſeparate State of unextinguiſhed Conſciouſneſs, a nd then there is nothing 


III. I further add, that an Union to a Body may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 1 


moſt natural State of Perfection for a human Soul. This will appear highly 
probable, if we. conſider, the Condition in which it was created at firſt. The 


intermediate State of it's Separation from the Body, And the State, to which, 


by Chriſt, we are finally to be reſtored. 


1. If we conſider the Condition, in which God placed the human Soul, 


immediately upon it's Creation; we find it was in an embodied State. God 


made Man's Body of the Duſt of the Ground, and then breathed into his 
Noſtrils the Breath of Life, and he became a living Soul, bearing the Stamp 
and Impreſſion of God's Image; and God pronounced this Part of his Work, as 
well as the reſt, very good. The thinking Being was fo united to the exquiſite, 


bodily Machine, which God had prepared for it, that it was a fit Inſtrument 


for the Soul to make uſe of, in all the Operations at that Time neceflary ; 
and, by Virtue of that amazing, tho' inexplicable Connection, the Body be- 
came a Mean of Perception, as to every Pleaſure, which the Soul had any need 
of, for true Happineſs, An excellent Author ſpeaks fully to this Point, as 
follows: From Revelation, we know this was the original or primitive 
State of the Soul; nor can we prove it's Pre-exiſtence, from Reaſon; and, 
ſince this was it's firſ# Manner of Exiſtence, I mean embodied, and 
** will be it's /afft, we have ſufficient Ground to conclude, that there is 
e ſomewhat in the Nature of a human Soul, which requires it's being cloath- 
| | | H 2 b1 $0 oc 


"on from the Dead, and become the Fir fraits of them that lige. The Bei. 
fruits of a glorious following Hatveſt ; the Pledge and Pattern in his own. 
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Adam was made in the Image o 
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3 } "nts, pour ak Ving it's | entire. brings 
NA. wal Pak Sas, And the ame le earned Author g 
8 Pp 1 85 expreſs myſelf thus, becauſe 1 do not imagine: the Soul; 1 
A the Body, as not to be able to think and act at all without og 


i paſt Doubt with me, pa by Evidence from Reaſon and e 
= e that the Soul doth not deep all the Time, betwixt Death and the 
3 Reſutrection; but hath the UG ra ju it's Faculties, in it's: ſeparate State; and 
i more free and enlarged! too, than in this groſs terreſtrial Body, and is either 
A 10. happy or miſerable, according, to it's prevailing Temper and Character, at 
e the Time of it's leaving the Body. However, /ays he, ſtill this doth not hin- 
der, but the moſt perfect State of the human Soul may be, Union witha 
8 Body, fitted up for it, and as exattly pd, to rs Nature and n 
ur as it can poſſibly be. s eit! en, 
Again, (Secondly) as to che State of the Soul, | in Its e Bent the 
Body; this was not an Improvement of it's Condition. This Alteration was 
brought on by Sin, and was infl iRed on the Tranſgreſſors, under the Notion al 
of Evil, even expreſsly, as a Puniſhment, upon the Forfeiture of a Privi- Bl 
lege; from whence we muſt conelude that the former State of Union to te 
Body, was a better State than the Diſ- union, which was threatened. Sin in- 
troduced Death, or the Separation of Soul and Body; this Separation was 
properly Suffering; and therefore it muſt clearly follow that the human Soul 
was reduced to a Manner of exiſting, leis perfect, than that in which God 
placed it, immediately after it's Creation. The State of Innocency was em- 
bodzed, the State of Guilt was diſembodied. We ſee then, that the Notion, 
which prevailed among, the Philoſophers, was far from being a juſt One, that 
the Body, in it's proper Nature, is the Priſon of the Soul; and it was owing 
to their Ignorance of the original and primitive State of Mankind. Celſus's 
Remark, on the Chriſtian Doctrine of the Reſurrection, was neither Wit, 
nor Reaſoning, but meer injudicious Rant, via. The Hope of the Reſur- 
s retion of the Fleſh is the Hope of Worms; a filthy, an abominable, an 
e impoſlible Thing, which God neither ii, nor can do.” T“ 
Indeed, as the Body is now a Sink of Diſcaſes, and the Seat of Pains, va- 
rious and exquiſite, and of numberleſs Wants, which may often encumber 
and embarraſs the Mind, in it's Operations, this might lead them into that 
Opinion. But we, who know by Revelation, what it was at firſt, and b 
this Change was introduced, may apprehend Adam's Condition in Innocency 
to have been altogether as good and happy, as that of ſeparate Spirits before 
the Reſurrection; and yet at the ſame Time, may readily allow that the ſe- 
parate State of the Saints may unſpeakably tranſcend their Life in this World, 
in a pained difeaſed Body, ſurrounded with an Army of Sorrows, Afflictions, 


and Temptations Vithout, and Corruptions and entangling Propenſities i 
within. = — 
TB 
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*® See Grove's Serm. Vol. III. p. 389. +. Spencer, Orig. Lib. v. p. 240. 
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that Union to Body is the moſt 


our y of his complete Recovery and Reſtoration by the G| 
by we have ſet before us, in one View, the two diltrit Extremes of oth God's 
Wee towards our r Nature. MISS [1 


2 we 870 e the State t to ullch 6 hi we are finally to be 


; e char an ertibodied State, or an Unzen to ſome 
oiths;' the moſt perfect Marinet of Exiſtence for à ba- 


5 of If there are other Spirits of fuch e Nature as not to require this 


Nexus WAY Matter, in onder, to ** fection of their- * and their 
H alt Hings of the's erer un Man- 


ance: "oi Matter, for . 
ade us for tis Union t fir 
en and the reſtoring this 


neceſſary, or the ver) beſt for us upon the whole. May we not then conclude 
rf fect State for the Souls of Men, and che 
grand ach Of me Excellence? 


Thus the Hiſtory of Man's Loſs, „ the Fall is unit with 6. Pro- | 
lian phi 
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"A M. now to confider the Meins of the heren of this bs 
from Adam, who was in the firſt Poſſeſſion of it, to the End of the _ 


nurn World. 


I have explained at large the Materials of their Religious Knowledge, „ as to 
the Facts they had to reaſon from, and the Syſtem of the Patriarchal a 


which they might deduce from theſe Premiſes. 
As to the Conveyance of this Knowledge downward ; all the Antediluvian 


Patriarchs, could eafily attain a ſufficient Acquaintance with all the original 
Facts, by indubitable * Tradition from Adam, 


neſs of them. 


All the Doubts that can ariſe c on "Wy Subject muſt be ſome of theſe 


following : 


try Perky ip 3 4 
divine Love in Chriſt, Now it is not confine with our honourable Notions 

of the Deity, to ſuppoſe that he would eſtabliſh ſo wonderful a Nexus, be- 
twixt Matter and Spirit at firſt, or fo aſtoniſhingly repair it again, unleſs it were 


who was an ys and Ear-wit- 


j 


Either, (I.) That Adam would not communicate this Knowledge to his 


| Children, Or, (2.) That they would drop it afterwards, and not impart it 
do their Children, or to each other. Or, (3.) That they would corrupt it and 


deprave it with Fable. So that it would be loſt before the Deluge came. 


I. As 
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_ clining.them t | eir Vel 5 ber 1 0 Bot there-:i is — 5 | 
| Tg Þ; paar, Af rang in Parents ; towards, their Offspring, which: con- 
ſttrains > 1 ſtruct their Children in whatever they apprehend to be good | 
and uſeful Par hem... And. there can be no Reaſon ae to e . 80 


„ our fir Parent Were dehcicnt im.naty 

2 ar 77 in general,” pearly an.equal Tenderneſs and Aﬀec- 
I tion; for all their Children alike, in their ane And from this common 
| Principle of human Nature, all the 1 idren of our firſt Parents would; have 


an equal Care taken of them in their Education. 89 that there would be no 
great Difference in the Knowledge of the ſeveral younger Generations, , except 
what might ariſe from. the, DARN: of their own Parts and Diligence, their 
par ication for their ſevera] Impro wements. I ſee no Ground 
1 ue them of Partiality. uind nod Ane nee 
2. We have no Ground to imagine that _—_ firſt Parents could fot get 
Things ſo exceeding remarkable, as thoſe Events were, upon which = 
Sentiments about Religion were founded. We find no Inſtances among their 
Poſterity, of Perſons, with a Soundneſs of Mind, forgetting their own chief 
Affairs and Tranſactions, either as to their Doings or Sufferings. Such as their 
building a City or Houſe; their Change of their Country, either by Compul- 
ſion or Choice; their getting, or inheriting, or loſing an Eſtate; their Mar- 
riages, or their Families. So that, by Parity of Reafon, Adam could not forget 
his Innocency or his Fall, his being i in Paradiſe, or his Expulſion from it; 
the Reaſons of that Change, or the Conſequences of it. 

z. The Care of educating Children would come on ſo ſoon after the Events, 
that they muſt all of them have been very, recent, and therefore very perfect 
in their Memories. Our firſt Parents being created in a State of Maturity, it 
is rational to ſuppoſe that they would ſoon have Children, who would have 
an Education beſtowed on them, as ſoon as they were capable . 

Cain, in the Courſe of Nature, might be capable of Inſtruction in a few 
Years after his Birth, which could not probably be many Vears after their be- 

ing placed in, and their Expulſion from Paradiſe; therefore they could not 
fret all theſe Things, during the Education of their firſt Children. 125 

1 own indeed, that, when their youngeſt Children were to be * the 
original Facts would be at a conſiderable Diſtance in Point of Time; but, as 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that they had an equal Affection for all their Chil- 
dren, ſo they would be conſtantly repeating theſe original Facts to every Child, 
in en, - and this conſtant Repetition of them, as their Infant Off- 


ſpring 


r 
Ki 


= have bad Chillen to 600, 81555 Years er 1 de not perceive any 
Thing unnatural im the Su poſition, at that Seaſon of extraordinay Longevity. 
2 had certainly three Sons after he? was 500 Years old; and why might. 
Adam have Children to 6, or 00, which was not much above' two Thirds 
. of. bis Life-time; -which ig 5 Um geren fers 0 on” to the Len 7 th''of 8 5 
Lives, in any Age, for having Children. If I 70 be teckoned” now the ordi= 
nary Life of Man, 463 Vears Will be two Thirds of that Li S & 
healthy! Perſons bare Childrety.: at the” Age of 46, "therefore dem Nane 
at 700. 2 
Now th this ee! Courſe of Educition erent | keep the ori indl Facts 
freſh in the Memory of our firſt Parents to the laſt; and ſo thoſe Children, 
which were born When Adam Was 6: or 700 Vea old, would have much ; 
the ſame Sort of Education : as s Cain, het or Seth. 1 70 e e ee 
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IL. Another Queſtivi may ait vi. „ether Alu- 8 's Poſterit but not 
be like to drop this Knowledge, when they had received it from him? But 
L think there i Is little bag ar thixInconvenience, at leaſt for! I Ae 
derable Time. CCC 
e e e e eee THESIS e e og enen ISTTE 

Fy Tab dale under d former Head, that there! is a th Diſpofition 
in Mankind, which inclines all Men to a mutual Communication, and which 
impels them b both to ſeek and to give Pleaſure, in this Method of Diſcourſe 
and Converſation, and in mutually gratifyi ing a Cariofity common to all. 
That, in which all Parties have a Pleaſufe, will not be like to be dropped | 
9 ay, till ſomethin g. Which affords edel a greater Fleaſure, ſuccceds in it's 

dee. 

From this general Principle of e our Nature we may Hen conclude, that 
Adams Poſterity would be inclined from the Beginning, to entertain each 
other with ſuch Knowledge as they had. We find this ſoctable Temper pre- 

vailing in our own Days, and cannot reaſonably: doubt but it prevailed 1 in thoſe” 
more early Ones: eons hg 

2. The World was ſo young, when Cain, Abel, and thoſe, 5 were 
born neareſt to them, became capable of Converſation, that they could have 
little elſe to converſe about, beſides thoſe original Events. If they converſed 
with their Parents, it would be natural to ſpeak of ſuch Things as they knew ; 
or further to enquire into Things unknown, for more Information; det theſe 
Things muſt be the Theme and Subject Rill, If they had'a Taſte parallel to- 
an h1/toxical One, they had no paſt Events to diſcourſe” of, but the Creation, 
the State of Innocericy, the Pall, the Expulſion from Paradiſe, and the like. 
If they would talk philoſophically, theſe Things muſt {till be the Subject of their 
Examination, the Nature of the Heavens or the Earth, the Nature and 
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| 7 — Futurity, all the Conjecti 
Eoents, as to what ſhould be like to befal 5 hay in their greateſt C .ONCETNS, 
muſt be founded on the firſt Prophecies; ſuch as the Certainty | of their own 
Death, the Victory of the Seed of the Woman over the Serpe pent, 
neſs of the Ground, and the laborious. Tillage! of it, to which. they were 
condemned. They had nothing to guide WN in this Kind of Paquin, or 
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thould:: fall into the Tempar 1 oking „ ; 
ures Abich they. could Make, about, | kme 


the Barten- 


Inveſtigation of ate Events, but theſe Intimations, which were given tem 
after the Fall. So that theſe original Diſcoveries muſt be the Subject of their 


various Conferences in every View, Bk nen or Oeconomi- 
Lge paſt, preſent, or to come. . 


"When theſe great Events, which were almoſt all they | had. to talk "ll 
came to be the — Subjects of Converſation, among 1 Brothers rh 
Siſters of the firſt Family, they could not commonly be mentioned without 
various Obſervations and Reſlactions upon them; there would ariſe Variety -Y 
Reaſoning about them, according to the different Genius and Temper of 1 
Speakers. Perhaps Cain and Abel might make different Obſervations on theſe 
Facts. But then the repeating Facts would make them more and more fami- 
liar; and Converſation might renew in their Memories, thoſe Doctrines 
and Inſtructions which Adam had. inculcated in the Courſe of ww Edu- 3 
on. 

4. Every Sabbath, which they may be ſuppoſed to celebrate i in it's s weekly 


Return ; every Sacrifice which was offered, and every other publick Act of 


Religion, would naturally tend to refreſh their Memories with a Senſe of the 
Grounds and Reaſons of thoſe Solemnities. Theſe were ſtriking Things, 
and could not but ſet them upon thinking; they would both excite them to 


Meditations on Things known, and ſtir them up to new Enquiries. 


If we may then pass that Mankind, at that Time, were no worſe than they 
commonly are now, this Stock of Knowledge, which they had by their Edu- 
cation, could not be loſt ; but on the contrary would be daily augmenting and 


improving, by their own 8 and Con verſation upon it; and their 
uniting 
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now, btliers might, be.careful;: — fuiou: 1 * — fd now. 
Tf Cain might be careleſs in his Enquiries, or looſe 1 in his 2 el Was 
a Perſon bf a different Character, ſerious in both. And, when they had 
10 few Materials of- Knolle e, 'either-t0:rneditate;- or ills — 
| ly prefered: fron Curioſity, even whenthey were mot taken 
af, fm af religious Hr here are many Perſons, in every Age, 

o are not W "No e up a large Stock of Religious :Knaw- 
ledge; and Parents, who do not reverence Religion themſelyes, are fri Rquenuy 


obſerved to deſire that their Children ſhould be aa with it. 


So that, by the Joint: Influence of the Principle of Religion, and 1 of 
Curiokiryz the original Truths, both as to Facts and Doctrines, would vety 
probabl y > be preſerved. And all the Diſputes, which might ariſe about the 


Doctrines or Inferences from the Facts, would fix the Facts deepet in their 


familiar to them. And any NG, "a to 9.the Facts, - might be eaſily! de- 
cided by an Appeal (0:0Ur: arty Parents. 5 HARON 351 £297 oe * = WH "A Yi. | 
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| BELT 4 
70 this Difficulty 1 e ; That it 1 almoſt 4 1 dach a A 


Corruption ſhould generally prevail, before the Flood ; and that therefore the 
Patriarchal Religion would be maintained by Tradiii . 


retty perfect to that 
Time, i. e. as to the Knowledge of it. / 
1. They lived to ſo great an Age, that there could be very little Danger of 
any conſiderable Mutreprefeatations * of the Facts taking Place, before the 
Deluge. 
Our firſt Parents themſelves: might probably have Children. till the ſixth or 


ſeventh hundred Year of their Age. And therefore there might be young 


Perſons educated in the Knowledge of the genuine, original Truths, by the 


Eye and Ear- witneſſes of them, fo? ſix or ſeven Centuries, lome or which 


might be alive to the very Time of the Deluge. | 
2. Again; if any conſiderable Miſtakes, or Corruptions} hed: on: into 
the Hiſtory of theſe original Events, our firſt Parents were alive, to be ap- 


pealed to, for rectifying them, for near 1000 Yeats. So that all, that lived 


any thing near the Place of Adam's Reſidence, might have frequently renew- 
ed Informations of the original Truths. It may be further obſerved, that 
Seth might have Children educated by him till the ninth Century, and every 
ſucceeding Patriarch, except Enoch, might have ſtill young Perſons educated 


* themſelves, almoſt thro every Age of the Antediluvian World; theſe 
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a larly Neah, who was the Monitor 
3 Tradition to the new one. The ene Men would cultivate this Kind of Know- 
were, mapy bad Men, 
original 1 acts were ſo few, and mod of the Inferences from 
| that- 
10 | "clear, as 
is. hiſtorically clear, as to the Line of 
m Adam to Noah, by the Hebrew Antiquary, 
Tris plain by the Genealogy i in Gen. v. that all the Antediluvian Parr 
mentioned by 
Lanecb, before 
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; ſo long with each of them, rer 
too old, nor Naab too young to i or to receive the 
e primitive State of human Nature. 
Methuſelab lived with Adam, ears after he 
turity, ſo as to be capable of n 
fore Adam could be ſuppoſed to be decayed b 
judicious 2 with 
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N With Adam and Naab, in each 1 their 
u nt and Memory ; with. all the Ad. 
' ax. Aperfte A ries with! both. Ada was in all his Ae 
N ICI? and Noah in à full Maturity and Prime of Reaſon 
take in, whatever they related and taught as from Adam. 
Hat i e were not only . as that all of . 
lived together, but · they · were · near Relations, - Fathers and Sons thro the 
whole Succeſſion.; ſo that they muſt every one of them greatly intereſt them. ' 
ſelves 1 in this important, Stor! „which cach of n had: rom . own 4 
> . Father. S "+ er HT 80 4 - N * 
1 Again items to me that the Agi Line from Seth to Noah was chief. 
. 15 if not - wholly, by the eldeſt Sons, who might ſettle near the Place of 
Adam's ordinary "Refidenee, and ſo might, each of them, lenjoy.\a frequent 
and free Canverſation with, him, to; the Day of his-Death and:with. each 
other, as long as they ſeverally lived 1 ae, e 
This Viewoffithe eee eb Sacceffion in the a cient Patrian hho 
ter ongevity were alla Sort of | Contemporaries and by their being fach 
13 near Relations, might, probably, have a Vicinity of Habitation, will greath 
=—_ illuſtrate the Perfection of their Knowledge of all Things, from the Begin- 
= - bing of the Word. J AH. | 
2 The original F acts muſt e to them, even to Neah himſelf, unadul- 
1 terated with Falle. And, if any Erxrers mixed with the Truths as to the 
* Doctrines and Opinions deduced from theſe Facts, they all had their own 
pRKNeaſon to mak uſe of, for Detectiom of thoſg Errors, and the Confutation 
mm Fn. Which ill deſigaing Men ppght make \uſe” of, in their 
Suppor 5 105 
There TY nadoubt, be Perſons of {eden Sceptica Principles then, 
as well as now. Objectors tothe Revelations made 40 Adam, a8 well as thoſe 
made to Moſes or Paul. But they could have no great Succeſs:apainſt thoſe 
Believers, who heard all that they- believed, which- themſelves did not Re, 
from Adam, ha did fee and hear, and feel all be reported. 
Upon the whole then, there muſt have been, through all the Antediluvian 
Ages, tho" 1-do- not ſay that there was f in all Places; a Coinpetency-of Religious 
Knowledge, to have gitided and excited them to the Practice of / all genuine 
Niety, and CabRantial ſolid Virtue. That there might be 10, ie Coutſe of 
this Argument proves; and that there was ſo, at leaſt i in fois ene Noat's 
_ own reaching and Praftice-wiaa Demonſtration. '- tiny i Salk; 
Mag evenaſter. the Fall, Was a noble Creature. And, with ſuch E 
ragsments and Helps as God graciouſly afforded: him, ſuch a Syſtem of Articles 
ol Faith, ſuch a R Bina of Worſhip 2 Directory of Devotion, and ſuch a maſ- 
cgalipe Plan of Morals, as might have heed Nabe out of all theſe Premiſes; 
wy 
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lere it may be alledged, 1. That it was not computed by Yeats of ſuch 
Dimenſions as are now made uſe of, z. e. by ſolar Vears, 
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s-ſhott and onl genuine Hiſtory of the D 3 expreſs Men- 
of Days, Months and Veats. And tho Weeks are not named, yet the 
ion of the Period of ſeven Days is as expreſsly mentioned as any of the 
wle Period alſo, as well known as ah 


other, r . 10 Toft inder oe een 
16 1. think obvious, that all theſe Meaſures; of Time, except one, were 
taken from the apparent Motions of the heavenly Bodies. The diurnal, ap- 
parent Revolution of the Sun, was the Meaſure of a Day and Night. "The 
lunar Revolution was the Original of diſtinguiſhing Time into Months. The 
annual ſolar Revolution was the Occaſion. of d ſtinguiſhing Time into Vears. 
And tho they might take the Phaſes of the Moon, for the Ground of divid- 
ing a Month into four Weeks, yet it ſeems the moſt probable that the Di- 
ſtinction of Time into Weeks might be owing to the Inſtitution gs the Sab- 
bath, or ſeventh ſucceſſive Duy, ir pious Reſt. lde to 00 
All theſe Aſtronomical 3 for diſtinguiſhing Time, they hed. to 
direct them very early. 
Month by the Motion of the Moon, and that of a Vear, after the End of 
the firſt Vear of the World, or firſt ſolar annual Revolution, by that Motion 
of the Sun. And tho' they might not be ſuthciently apprized of, the Cer- 
vinty and Regularity of the ſolar Year, and it's exact Dimenſions at belt 
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1 nn. ge, indeed, that i it is. tart bable; fl the | Shy agus oeived 
Knowiedge of 12 exaQt Dimenſions of the Lives of the ae Putri. 
archs from Revelation, {fince it canngt be well conceived how Records cou 
be kept of thoſe different Loagths of their Lives before writing ſo pt 
1 h it is 15 p 1 tht they made uſe of 3 Motions Che Aran 
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: Mobs i the e o the Creation, tel ws, that God r | 


the Da) x the nz he, po? bt them We fo 
| Now, per Wb [tht an neh of de Ore eation wi Am, 
aul at lead, 2s that which is given to us in the Bock of Genefis; eek i g 
Was as neceſſary that he ſhould know that great aan wp He WINES wean 9 
know it; and | impoſſible that he ſhould find it out, by 
burn, any. more than wie hould find it out by outs. I ſay, on theſe /Cohſifler- 
ations, it is likely cha he had a Hiſtory of the Creation; and if ſo, — © 
Revelation, or by angelic informed of this particular End and 
of the heavenly Bodies, and their Motions, and therefore would ſet him- 
ſelf to make this uſe of them, to meaſure and compute | the Succeſſion of Time 
by them. The Meaſure of 4 Day and Month was eafy; and that of 4 Year, 
by the annual Revolution of the 'Sun, would in ſome Years, become eaſy 
too. The ſeveral Patriarchs lived probably, pretty much in one Place, for 
we know Cain built a City for his Reſidence. Gew. iv. 16, 17. And, as the 
Patriarchs from Seth to Noah, were probably moſt of them the elde Sons, fo. 
they lived in the fame Country, and could not but remark where t Sun ap 
peared in the longeſt, and where in the ſhorteſt Day; and wbetenbeut 
Equinoxes; if there was an ecliptic Motion, them it is plain they miglit have 
a Ground Obſervation of theſe Appearances, if they had not an aſtronomical 
one. Thoſe who know mountainous Countries, can tell very near, behind 
what Mountain the Sun riſes, on the longeſt Day, and which on the ſhorteſt, 
by annual Obſervations. 8 
2. Again, the Return of the Seaſons weeld: indicate ſothething of a regular 
Succeſſion of Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. They would find that 
Spring al ye came before Autumn, in certain is Succeſſion, , and that it 


_ depended 


* God promiſed 120 Years Space of Patience, and doubtleſs Noah could compute that Time. 
Gen. vi. 3. And as to the Length of the Lives of the Poſtdiluvian Fathers, it could be known 
to Moſes no other Way; ſince they were all alive long after the Diſperſion, and probably never 
ſaw any of Peleg's Line, from whom Abraham deſcended afterwards. So that the Account of 
the Time of their Death, could be no Part of the Tradition, i in the Abrahamic 9 
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1. e the en 
_ « ous Seaſons of Semen nd Wien, pring 
« would ſoot lead thens: ts. ook. out | for a nee ridre chenperbeacxe 3 
« Meaſure of Time Born 1 = them long to be at a anf 
6 Difficulty in this Ref when the great Luminary, that was continually 
e rolling over their — offered itſelf to theit Notice for this 
« Purpoſe. He goes on. Revolution of the Sun from ee ar 
8 eſt Day, wy ee ut again to the ſame Point, or Tropic, w | 
the moſt obvious and remarkable Object of their Senſes, and muſt be their 
conſtant Guide and Monitor in improving, ſowing, and planting, Nature 
4 jtfelf muſt dictate to them to obſerve the Number of Days and Nights, 
* and even the lunar Vears, or Moons, themſelves, that were included with- 
r in that greater Period, or Revalution. And, as this might be done by 
 < every Shepherd, or Huſbandman, without the leaſt Help of Aſtronomy; or 
Knowledge of the heavenly Signs, it is impoſſible but that their Intereſt as 
well as Guriokiy muſt-prompt them to it; it is impoffible but the true 
« Quantity. of the Year muit have been nearly en even in the moſt 
« early Ages of Mankind.“ 
3. But further ; there are: Compntitions of all their Times in itle Periods, 
which could not burden their Memories. Can we think that Shem could not 
reckon two Years from the Flood to Arphaxad's Birth, or that Arpbaxad could 
not reckon 30 Years to the Birth of Salab, and ſo on, in every Succeſſion for 
ſo few Years? Can we think that Terab could nat. remember what Age he 
Was, at the Diſperſion, when he left Mob; or when he had his Son Haran, and 
afterwards his Son Abraham ? Can we imagine that Abraham knew not what 
Age the was when he left Charen, to go to Canaan;: or how old he was 
when Jaac was promiſed ; or that he fied not what Age Iſaac was, 
when he married; or when Eſau and Jacob were mb. Or, finally, 
Can we queſtion whether Jacob knew his own Age, when he ſtood 
before Pharoah ? uren this was a Piece of Knowledge, very familiarly com- 
mon in that Age; I when Pharoah aſked Jacob how old he was? It was 
not a puzzling Queſtion to try his Skill in Aſtronomy ; but meerly on Ac- 
count of his Appearance, as a very aged Perſon. And it appears, by Jacob's 
Anſwer, that this was a Point of Knowledge familiar among his Anceſtors ; 
he had not attained to the Age of his Fathers, which muſt carry it further 
than Jaac and Abraham ; and, probably, he might refer to the e Longevity 


of 


*® Squire, Def. of Greek Chro. p. 37, 3, 4 Gen, xlvii, 8, 9. 
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e Putcarabe hel Fey, bnd erg ef "bir, "een the —_ : 
"the heavenly Bodies, which they anderftood and made uſe of. ne ten 
4. The Duration of e puted by Days "Mania: 4 d f 
"© certain determinate'I Dimenſions, und compared IE the Reckonin No F 
Sails m bas arte 39 ene ee af ee : 
The Tear of the Flood was the fix hundredth Year of the Liſe of the P 
triarch Neab.*. This Year was. divided into Months; for the Flood began i 
the ſix hundredth Vear of Noab's 1 fe, in the ſecond Month. The Months x 
were divided into a certain Number of Days; for in the fix hundredth Year, in 
the we A _ the j ſeventeenth - Day of the R Month; the Fountain of I 
Dee p, and. Fo! Windows 0 we were pperie { 
was in 2 — Month; on ike Pan — of the e Month. . : 
| Paſlage'clearly determines the Length of their Months, to be of this Ng) Da 4 
It beg un in the: ſecond Month, the ſeventeenth Day, and gs the ſeventh . 
Month, ſeventeenth Day, and 5 gorges; 1 ONS» 1995909 TED Hl 
The Vear certainly contained ten Months, for Gm! vi "r \e Waters'de: I | 
| err continually — their Seien to abate, unto the tenth Month, on | 
3 the firſt Day of which the Tops of the Mountains were ſeen. confeſs we 7 
"7 meet not with any direct Mention of the eleventh and twelfth Months. But ; 
ſo much Time 3 be neceſſary for the draining the Earth, that it could 
ſcarce be dry enough for the going out of the Ark, on the ſecond Month the 8 
2 70h! Day, unleſs we ſuppoſe the Year to have conſiſted of twelve Months. | 
' The Probability of the Length of their Year, being twelve Months, will 
appear not only on Account of it's eee n t to one ſolar Rexolation, in 
it 8 annual Orbit, but from the eren 1 e TAL ny dobtg | 
\ Secu Month, Toth Day, Flood begun. « £-310 | L 
Seventh Month, 17th Day, Ark reſted.” 52 Mons x 3 pe 15 p | 
Tenth Month, 1ſt Day, the Mountain Tops ſeen. Therefore, befors- L : 
they were ſeen, there paſſed 13 oye of the 5th Month, and the 973 | 
whole 83th and 9th Months. 1 %— ES d 
Eleventh Month, roth Day, the Raven ſent out; for it was 40 Days. 40 2 
Seventeenth Day the Dove ſent out. 7 ; 
Twenty- fourth Day, Dove ſent again, but hare not. mY 


From this 24th Day, of the 11th Month, to the End of the ray 
Month, he ſtaid without further Intelligence, white: the Earth was 
draining. 30 K 6 n 
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ing out, or 12 Months 10 DW. 
Nowy from this it. is evident, that the 1 ae Vear * Now's 1 1 
conſiſted, of 12 Months, each Month conſiſting of. 30 Days, that 4 f = 
12x30/==.360 Days; |, But theſe Go Years of Naat's Life, before the Flood, , 
were of the ſame Dimenſion with the Years of Adam, of which he lived 1 
930-.0r,thaſe-of, Methuſelab, 'of. hich. he lived, 909 ® e 0 * all the reſt 
of the Antediluvian Fathers. 7 . 
2. The Years, that are made uſe of, by Moſes, in e comp en the Length 25 _ +: 
of the Lives of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, in the th Chapter: of Genefs, | 
are of the ſame imenſions, or the ſame Sort of Years, with thoſe made | i 
Ws of in, computing the Lives of che Poſtdiluvians ;; becauſe the Years of | 
Nah and ben are expreſsly reckoned i in both the Geneal ies, and confioncd - 
from one to the other. MWab was 600 Vears old at the Flood, he lived 350 
Years after it; and his whole Age was. 9 50 Vears.“ They counted the lame 
Sort of Years before and Wer: the F lood, which added e made up this 


Sum. 15 yi Yo 8 NN N 972 yy 8 Hy: 4 | : 
Sbem was 100 Tous old, two * PT the Flood, or in the ſecond Year 
after it, at the Birth o Arphaxad, of which Sum 98. were the Years he 


lived before the . the two were Poſtdiluvian Vears. He lived in all 
600 Years, 98 of Antediluyian, and 502 of Poſtdiluvian N nut 4 
1 may = in order to a regular View of the Old Teſtament Chronology, 
that Shem's Vears were of the ſame Dimenſion, or the ſame Sort of Vears 
with thoſe of which Nabor had lived 29 at the Birth of Terah, of which 
Abraham had lived 75, at the Departure from n to Canaan, and loo at 
the Birth of Jaac. And Iaar's, Jacob's, Foſe . 's and Moſes's Years were of 
the ſame Kind, or. Length, with the Years of Abraham, becauſe the Series 
and Computation of Time is made up, out of them all, by adding them to- 
gether, in reckoning the Time from the giving the Promiſe to Abraham, 
to the going out of Egypt; and ſo on, from the Egreſſion from Egypt, to. the 
building of the Temple; from the building of the Temple, to it's Deſtruction ; 
and from thence to the End of the  Babyloniſh Captivity ; * the Pagan 
Chronology clearly connects with the Sacred in the Reign of G HEY 
From theſe Arguments we may conclude that the Years of the 1 of the 
Antediluvians were ſolar Years. They were of the ſame Length with the 
Year in which the F lood was, which was a Year with 12 Months, of 30 


* Gen, ix. 29. 
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2. If we thould reckon the Vears in theſe G. 
- only lunar Years, much greater Incongruiti 
8 | ration, than from the wn city Lunar Years, « or eee mays at a round 
. be reckoned to conſiſt o 30 Days to a Vear, and then the v very oldeſt 
ap bf the Patriarchs wouk not have lived to à greater Age, than many Perſons 
have arrived at, in every Age ſince; for Methuſelah, who'was 969 Years old, 
would but have lived 88 5 65 and 9 Months, for 4: 2 Boz ; and yet in 
Meyers Hiſtory the Life of Man is faid to be much reduced from the Lon- 
gevity of the'carlier Ages of the World. Jacob called his on 1 W * 
compared with the Lives of his Progenitors, that is, before they v 
by Years, as he at that Time was, which: muſt refer to his diſtant Progenitors. 
Again; tho there would have been nothing remarkable as to their old 
Age at the Time of their Death, for Lamech lived 777 Years; not quite 65 
Years; for 1 =64'2 ſolat Years '—— t the Time of their Puberty, or 
Manhood, would have been greatly unnatural, compared with Mankind ever 
ſince. Euch muſt have had Met huſelab at about five Years and an half old; 
and\Mabalalee] muſt have had Fared, at the ſame Age, for 1 = #4, "Arphaxad . 
would haye had Salab at two Years: and eleven Months old; and the other 
Patriarchs, before the Diſperfion, would have had their frſt-born Sons, at 
about two Vears and an half; bor 30 divided by 12 will give in the Quotient 
two Years and an half #'= 2.3. They all from Salab to Nabor had Children 
about 30 Vears of Age at a Medium. 
Now, if we reject the ſolar Years in this Computation, ata embrace the 
lunar, to avoid what may be thought an incredible Longevity ; yet we run 
upon a greater Abſurdity, as to — incredible Time of their Maturity, or 
Manhood. For the Vears muſt ſure be of the ſame Sort or Length, between 
their Birth and their haying Children, as betwixt their having Children and 
their Death. And this Way of reckoning will bring even the Antediluvians 
to have had Children at five or fix Vears old, and the Poſtdiluvians at about 
two or three Years old, 7. e. they muſt have been at the Heads of Families 
before they could ſpeak plain, before they had attained to any Knowledge of 
Language, unleſs we ſuppoſe a conſtant Miracle inſpiring them with* the 
Knowledge and Lan uage of Manhood, at the Infant coor of five or three, 
of even two Years old. 

And upon the whole, che Moſaic Hiſtory will be much more pnnaturdf: on 
the lunar, than it can be pretended to be on the ſolar Reckoning. The whole 
Time of the ancient World would be only for 138 Years Continuance, for 
**t: = 138 ; and in fo narrow a Space of Time, there could be no room - 

— making. any Improvements comparatively, either in Arts or Sciences, 
' Civil or Religious * 
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Tb Met 11 eee 7 Gok in Pater and. almoſt - 
to Inſects, which grow and periſh in A Seaſon, It would however reduce the | 
reateſt Sages to Children. Terab would have been but 17 ſolar Years old at 

E And Abraham, after all his Expert e and Eminency of Virtue 

and Knowledge, would have beem but fix Years old at his bee. Haran, and 
not 1 5 at his Death; and yet he had fgavelled beo. A grea TARA e Coun- 

tries and People i In the Tins, ns Fir TO TRL TL 

II. "Auto the GR Obj ion, 
lar Vears, then the See is utterly 
natural Longevity... do HaST, on! 


: 1 That ee e great de of Man's Life in 
the early Ages of the World, prevailed. 8 the ancient Pagan Nations. 
It was never objected to the / {ebrew Hiſtorian ; Way. incredible. . But 


on the contrary, confirmed by their Agret in relating the fame Thing. 
The Chaldeans particularly aſſigned a Lon gevity to their Anceſtors, vaſtly ex- 
owing ot the Hebrew Accounts. I quote not this for the Truth of thoſe cnor- 
Chaldean Computations, but only to ſhew that the Notion of the pri 
eee, extraordinary Longevity, did not « appear unnatural to tha.corly Ages of 
Paganiſm. _ 4 1 
The learned Jewiſh Antiquary Foſephms, $ having related the Hiſtory of the 
long Lives of the Patriarchs adds: & Let no one, com the Lives of 
ee the Aneients with out Lives, and with the few Years which we now * 
<« think that what we have ſaid of them is falſe. I haye ſays he, for 
c Witneſs to what I have ſaid, all thoſe who have written Antiquities, both 
* among the Greeks and Barbarians... For even Manethe, who wrote the 
« Egyptian Hiſtory ; and Beroſus, who collected the Chaldean Monuments; 
&« and Mochus at Heſtiæus; and beſides theſe, Hieronymus the Egyptian, and 
« thoſe, who compoſed the Phenician Hiſtory, agree to what 1 here fay. 
+ Heſßod alſo, and Heratæus, and Hellanicus, and Acuſfilaus; and: beſides theſe, 
% Epborus, and Nicolaus of Damaſcus, relate that the Ancients lived 1000 
« Years.” And Mr. Whifon here juſtly. notes, that, had Foſephus read the 
Latin Authors as he did the Greek, he would have had a till greater Catalogue 
of ancient Authors, to confirm the ſacred Hiſtory, in one of it's moſt difficult 
Branches. Varro, the moſt learned of the Romans, made this Enquiry, 
What the Reaſon was, that the Ancients were ſuppoſed to have lived 1000 
Years? Now, if that learned Roman entered into a Diſquiſition of that Point, 
it is plain that it muſt have been a prevailing Tradition, that they were ſaid to 
live long. And tho' moſt of the Authors, which Foſephus ES to, are 
now loft, yet ſome yet remain, which: — eſtabliſh bus Oy as to 


* Foſeph, Antiq: J. Lib. i. e. $115] 1 n eie i038 einen 217: 
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an I which 7A: 10 0570 wy as even "oe the Fall, 5 finds ; for Fel Coy 
Duration. This Circuinſtande confirms the. other Parts of the Moſaic Hiſ- 
tory,” concerning our primitive Perfection. Ho different from the diminu- 
ure, weak Reptile, into which Man is now ſhrivelled up, Was he at the 
Beginning ? We muſt [conceive of a much greater Nobleneſs, Strength and 
Viewed # their primitive Frame, which could ſtand, "an * away, | 
Almoſt 1000 Years. _ ln 
Tbe Length of Adam's. Life, may, per chaps, intimate to us what was to 
have been the Continuance of. Man in this World, had he not ſinned, before 
he was to be tranſlated into the celeſtial Regions. He lived 930 Years ina 
State of Maturity, being created in a State of Manhood, or the Prime of 
Vouth; and by the Account of the Ages of the Patriarchs at their Matriage, 
it ſeems as if 70 was the Prime of their Vouth; ſo that Adam's Life might 
be about equivalent to 1000 Years from Infancy. The Difference might, 
perhaps, have been this, that had they not become mortal, and been debarred 
from the Tree of Life, they ſhould have continued 1000 Vears in this 
World, in their full Migour, till their Tranſlation; (which, however, would 
have been neceſſary to make room for new Generations) whereas, when they 
were become mortal, tho' they were at firſt permitted to arrive at near the 
ſame Length of Life; yet it was accompanied with Decays, which gradually 
bended them down to the Duſt Now this Account of their very long 
Life gives a moſt noble Idea of the 8 . Perfection of Hats nw 
Frame, and may therefore be very credible 
5 There is nothing unnatural or wonderful in a long Lite, any more chan | 
a ſhiort one, on any Principles of Philoſophy or Mechaniſm. | A living Ma- 
chine is indeed in itſelf a wonderful Work. An organized Body compoſed of 
ſuch a Multitude of Parts of ſuch exquiſite Structure, Connection, and mu- 
tual Dependance; which yet are capable of being regulary repaired, and for 
lome time augmented and enlarged, in ener and Strength, is a * 
| er 


* ay DriGanth poetically ex Jonah = Flut on 
ariſe the Embryo, the — eh en che living Animal, in 1 ſenſible 
Dilatation and gradual Growth of every Fart, after it s Birth, and a Propor- 
tion of Strength,-an{werable to the Magnitudes. Ho it ſhould be built up 


as opbn n lumhs; and the whi le Compages of the Fabric tied; and 


her by Solidsof different Hardi and Conſiſtency, as the Bones, 
Maſcles and 122 ſome to be flexible others firm, accbrding to Heir dif- 
ferent Uſe. How all theſe ſhould be nouriſhed by numberleſs proper Canals, 
of ſuch various Size and Shape, conical or cylindrical, fitted to ſecrete and con- 
vey a Variety of different Fluids. All this is . indeed, the aſtoniſhing Work- 
manſhip of the Al mighty. And the very Origin of the Motions in this ad- 
mirable Machine cannot be exphined by any known Laws of Mecbantes bat 
muſt be'tefolved into the Will and Action of the Creator: 
But then, when this wonderful Work is ſet forward; under the to; 0 
and Agebey of God: When, by due Quantities and Qualities. of Food, Air, 
and Exerciſe, our Bodies do grow and ftrengthen, what Principles of Philo- 
ſophy, or Mechaniſm, cat be aſſigned for the ſtopping their Growth, and the 
commencing of their Decay, at certain given Periods? If an animal Body can, 
with theſe due Proportions of Supplies, live in Vigour to 100 Mears, why not 
to 5007 If, indeed, it falls in the Way of a Lion, or a Cannon Ball, it. is no 
Wonder if it is rent, or daſhed to Pieces. So again; Exdceſſes and Irregulari- 
ties will account for it 's decaying,” ' Unnatural Quantities or Qualities of 1 Food, 
Air, or Exerciſe, gorging with Gluttony, or enflaming with Debauch, will 
explain the Deſtruction of the Machine, however exactly adjuſted: in all it's 
Parts. But we are now enquiring into the: certain e Derayd of old 
Age, which come upon Men, let them live ever Þ regularly and exaRtly. 
n Machines, made up of dead Parts, incapable of regular new Supplies, 
Friction and Ruſt, or the Adheſion: of heterogeneous Particles, will; account 
for their being ſoon ſpoiled, as the Wheels of a Clock. But ina living Ma- 
chine, where there is a conſtint mechanical Repair of every waſting Fart, 


by uniting and incorporating new ſimilar Matter, ſo that it waſtes and grows 


reciprocally, I cannot ſee how a certain Decay can be explained, at any given 
Period We have the Judgment of the greateſt Naturaliſts and Phyſicians, 
in Support of this Opinion. There muſt, ſay they, be indeed a due Flexibi. 
lity of the Veſſels, Muſcles, and Fibres, in order to the performing the ani- 
mal Functions. * And, in ſo. tender a Frame, there muſt neceſſarily be 
many ſmall Particles rubbed off from the Solids, by the Humours, or Fluids | 
gliding thro" their Channels. But then there are ſimilar Particles that come in 
with the new Juices, properly prepared. Theſe being ſimilar in Figure, Mag- 
nitude, and Kind, fit the Vacancies left by the Particles that were rubbed off, 
and unite to the Solids, and ſo perpetually. repair them, and * them in their 


due. 
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dry growing animal Body 
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POLLY WT $2 "au 9 
A ny do aſſigned for their livi 60 an 
3 The Sue e of their ny added to the natural wins gr me 
eek, — * an extraordinary L. ngov y. The Antedilovians: lved-probabl 
Suit 0 — Diets: and thoſ * 4 ſprir inging up in n very 
m rey be e bland and bamy — they are now. The Particles of the 
beſt and moſtnatritions: Kind were moſt plenitifully ſowyn at firſt in the 
(fic Lap of Nature; and there may be now a Decreaſe of thoſe: fineſt Parts 
And there may be a Mixture of ſome noxiou: Particles: with them; ſome 
Kind of Saltsor Mineral Particles, which may be opened out by our ping 
ſo much in the Bowels'of the Earth, andbvinging forne of thoſ minecal | 
to the Surface which might not be ſo-common atiarſdii 15 4] 
Again; there ſeems to be a plain Hint in the Mofarc HiRory, that choir) 1 51 
nal Stamina were ſtronger than after the Flood. Sixty-five are the very loweſt 
Years at Weite 0 of theſe Patriarchs had Children. From this I ſhould 
think that 6 fb the Flower of Youth; and that they were growing in 
Strength, and perhaps Size and Stature too, generally to near an 100 Years 
old. SAN if their C Organs required fo much Time to come to their Maturity, 
it is rational to ſuppoſe that they would be anſwerably longer before their De- 
cay.— 4 Finally; moſt Authors have apprehended that the firſt World en- 
Joyed a greater Serenity in the Air, and Temperature of the Seaſons, than 
bave prevailed fince the Flood. All theſe natural Cauſes might aue to 
their remarkable I 70 
g. There may be ſome final Cane erden. why. Men ſhould be con- 
tinued longer in the World in the Beginning, than afterwards —— We ſhould 
doubtleſs be very cautious in preſuming to explain the Ends and Reaſons of Pro- 
vidence, in any of it's Ways, when God has not revealed them. Vet, when 
we conſider the Benignity of the divine Nature, we may perceive the Happi- 
neſs of the Creature to be one End of the divine Ads —In the Beginning, the 


Condition 
* Boerh. ibid. t+ Foſeph. Antig. Jud. I. 1, ©. iii. + Burnet, Theor. 
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ts lan pre Seng e mr all mn rn 
Ule, "ink the heavenly Lightening fired ſome Tree, or other combuſtible N. 
ter; and without Fire, convenient Tools and Inſtruments would be impoſſi- 


ble. H they broke off the Branch of a Tres, with which to dig the Earth, 


for ſowing their Corn, it muſt be very tedious and laborious... "They muſt 
have been neceſſarily attentive to every new. Accident, that might favour 
their Diſcoveries ; and remark. on all the Actions o Kr os oa who 
were 22 ht 1 take. d the Would be their 
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« Thus, then, to Man ihe Voice of Nature take, 
« Gol. from the Creatures thy In ruction take, 
e Learn from the Birds, what Food the Thickets yield ; ; 
Learn from the Beaſts, the Phy fic of the Field. Os; 
« Thy Art of Building, 1244 5 
% mth n the Mole plan enn ee, Fog 
12 * Spread the thin Oar, and þ the driving Gale.” 5 


8 All tie acrlfiry, mechanic Arts. oa is. onde at fb, for Want 95 conve- 
nient Materials, of which to make their Inſtruments. Till Metals were 
found out, we can ſcarce conceive how there could be ſuch Thing 
mechanic Arts in the World. Till the Spade, the Ax, the Saw, an F Knife 
were invented, Arts muſt 3 a very low Pr ogreſa. . Shar Sons 
have been the beſt Means for ſharpening any 2 of Wood 
tals were diſcovered, Now, in this Infant State of every Kind of Fw re- 
lating to Tillage, Building, Cloathing, and every other Neceſſary, it would 
be very expedient that Men ſhould live long 3 bee * me Eſſays and 
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| Theſe Conſiderations hat it probable, that Man's Life ſhould have been 
longer, when there was ſuch a Neceſſity for it. It is every Way worthy of 
the Wiſdom and Benignity of God, to order the Courſe of Things for the 
Conveniency of his Creatures. And ſince the moſt ancient Hiſgorian expreſsly 
ſets down the Length of their Lives, we may acquieſce in this Computation 
5 as true; which, by all theſe Circumſtances, appears ſo probable in itſelf. 
| 1 bave thus finiſhed the Account I propoſed of the State of Religious Know- 
, in the Patriarchal Church, and under the firſt Period of Revelation. 
== And I hope I have made it out, to competent Satisfaction, that from the 
Facts, which our firſt Parents were Eye witneſſes of; and the Revelations 
which were actually made to themſelves; a very uſeful Syſtem of Religious 
Truths might be deduced, by a common Underſtanding, with an ordinary 
Diligence and Application. And that ſuppoſing but the common Principles 
and Paſſions of the human Nature to have prevailed then, which have pre- 
valled ever r fince, vi. parental Affections, common Curioſity, and the ſocial 
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are now to enquire into the State of Know. dee, eſpecially Reli- - 
doe, after the Flood; and in what Perfection we may — 
ſup capable of being preſeryed, to the Time of the general Diſperfion =_ 
Ih do not, throug h this Period, kind any more Help from the ancient Au- 
thors of E than through che laſt; and therefore, muſt chiefly depend 
on the Mo oſaic Hiſtory, for all the Facts, as before. But there is one great 2 
Coadjutor in the whole Progreſs. of this Work, relating to theſe unlettere di 
Ages, I mean that ſuperlative Critic and Hiſtorian Common S, e, which Ii 
often help us out, when we have no other Hiſtory to conſult. From the 
Facts recorded by Moſes, I argue, upon the common Principles of human 
Nature, that the Na of their Knowledge in Religion, and even in Arts and 


Sciences, muſt have been nearly ſuch as here. repre reſented, both before and af 2 
ter the Flood, 6% ad bat, rnd had Bolle non, | 1 
| 2 the Knowledge which Noah Hinge bad before the 

E was in Poſſeſſion of the whole "Treaſure of Antediluvian Know- = 
ledge, either as it was derived from Adam, or improved by any _ 

pious or curious Enquiries, upon the Subject of Religion. Noab 

was one of the moſt ęminent of his Contemporaries, for Knowledge, Picty, 
and Virtue ; and for Fortitude and Courage in Defence of Truth ; for he was 2B 
a long Time a Preacher of Righteouſneſs. If we conſider what Mo oſes relates -. 
concerning him, we have a ſtrong Preſumption that he was a Perſon of fine - 
Parts and Genius, of great Application- to the uſeful Sciences of that Age, 43 
L and = 
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3 1 gener: y oak ic pecalfar Mie Rh Aids 
a a= = for ſuch Wa, — 4 may we not 5 N that Noah was qualified in bike. 
A Manner? He muſt have been a git as. well as a 8 ___ who could. 
4 be fit for ſuch a Province, an could fill it with - Dig. 
1 A Mat of: ide utchoſt Integrity v 1 | otra hack taken 
Notice of, unleſs "he had confiderable Tilents ahd e for a 1 
honeſt Man, if he is but a weak . the 7 — of i lis: 
| Bop In bod 7 been among bes =; e | oY 

Age of «Frere of! ths Patriarchs . Tho, - He Was " 
. de cle ie being deſcribed by t e Phraſe i 


otii Characters, walk; with God He was choſen to be he Monitor 6 
che World, ber 126 Velt at leaſt; and finally, he prefided in Greeting and IM 
building the Ark, which/beſpeaks a competent Knowledge in the e vulgar Arts, Ml 
- So that the Conveyance of all the Treafures'of Rehgrous Rnowled 
=: - oe the old the new World, was by one of the moR able Hang 


at lea aft, 
1 N 1 Besides Religion, the Pete Birbcker of Natwal and Civil Know 0 edge, 
_*« oat the Arts and Sciences, which had been invented by the Sagacity, or im- 
proved by the Induſtry of ſo many 100 Years, -muſt have come down into 
the new World, by the Hands of Neahb and his Family. Both the Improve« | 
mend of Male a Female Life ; whatever had been diſcovered for the. Ne- | 
= ceſſities or Conveniences, the Ornament or Embelliſhment, the virtuous : 
Pleaſure or Entertainment of human Life, muſt have had it's ſafe Convey- 
ance by their Means. They were appointed by Providence as the great Cor- 
1 8 reſpondents betwixt the two Worlds. We 5 as I obſerved before, clear 
_ ._ Accounts in the Hiſtory of Moſes, of ſeveral uſeful Inventions and, Improve- 
ments. A Skill in Agriculture, and the Paſtoral Life, was carried to ſome Her- 
A fection, in the ſecond Century; for Cain and Abefs Oblations were agrees 
able to their different nal Occupations. Cain built, a City about that 
Time, which he named after bis Son, Enoch, who might be born about the 
Time of Serh's Birth. Many, that were not Improvers of Religion, yet made 
Proficiency in Arts and Sciences, both of the uſeful and elegant Kind. The 
| Poſterity of Cain, in the ſixth Generation, were eminent for ſeveral Inven- 
| > oy tions, 
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But then, farther, Noa himſelf ne by Revelation, that, unleſß the 
World tepente! and refotmed their Abomi ations, the whole Race was to be 
deſtro oyed; and therefore all the Arts muſt periſh with the Artiſans, in that 
ans Deſolation, unleſs he endeavoured to to preſerve m! in his own Fa- 
mily. He knew this at leaſt 120 Vears before 
thus appriſed of ſuch a general Cataſtrop approaching, it muſt —— an 
un W Indolence and Inſenſi in him, not to make himſelf Maſter 
of Þ every Art, which the World: want ſhould have Occaſion for. Where- 
fore we may conclude that all the uſeful Inventions and Improvements would, 
in common Prudence, be collected by Noah and his Family. — They would, 
doubtleſs,” labour to attain as perfect a Skill as they were able, mot only in 
riculture and the Paſtoral Life; and the Management of every Thing about 


Food; but in all the Branches of Architecture and Mechanics, * 2 and 


loathing; and in reparitg Metals for Tools, Inſtruments and Engines for 


every Purpoſe in Lie e Dag rn fo att gn” WIN 
III. There were ſeveral | ſupernatural Revelations, land Predictions of fu- 


ture Events, perſonally made to Noab, which were > ich Addition to his anci- 
ent Stock of Religious Knowledge, He had, by Revelation, a clear Predic- 
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125 = and Model of the Fabric, were all ſopernaturally 


NA n or a, hr or 
_ The-yery+ wy, 
| ſuitable to the Deſign of maintaining all, till new Supplies could 9 * * 

Ruins of this terreſtrial World. With all his rich 
whole human Rate with him, not like che nas et 188880 of the” a 
Months, before the Ground was ſufficiently drained, ſo as to be fit for their 


tural Behaviour in this Situation? Surely many a Reflection on what was paſt ;. 


holy Refolution, as to their future Conduct, muſt be the frequent Employ- 


106 Time af it's < Domini, or the Diſtance from the PrediQintfo the Event, * 
| was: inſtructed: ſu "wn Pref n, Wien 


pernatutally in the Means of his 
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N the Materials and the Dit 


uy 25 4 bable” bear be 5 not know all the Species off 
err as to the Dimenſions "of: the Ar 
01 Hh bode Mabie to” Miſtake: 
But very Little Was left to his own Sagacity. 

3 and laying up the Proviſions in Quantity and > ity, 
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after the Flood was over, was managed under divine re 
Thus was the great Patriarch furniſhed with the Know 18 
the old World; and with all theſe particular Directions afety 
over the Boſom of the boundleſs Ocean of Waters, and above ora Wi Wreeks and 
failed under 

the Eye of a vigilant Providence, and with this at laſt he landed on the Moun- 
tains of Ararat. He might confide inthe divine Conduct, for he carried the 
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Maut. Vehis Cæſarem + e 
Here we are to date the Time, 2 fix the Place of the Plantai on of a 
World. Here the Remnant of Mankind reſided within the Ark wr Je 
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going out to inhabit it. And what may we apprehend to have been their na- 


many a grateful Remark on their preſent State of 'Survivorſhip, when alf the 
reſt of the Race was expunged from the Pace of the Earth ; and many a 


ment of their Time, for the ſeveral Months in which they waited after they 
were a- ground, before they went aſhore.— But, when they came on dry Land, 

what an affecting Alteration muſt they obſerve to have been made on the 
whole Face of the Earth, during the Interval of their own Confinement 
within the ſafe Encloſures of the Ark! They could look back on the World 
they formerly knew in all its Culti vation and Improvement, full of the Mag- 
nificenee and Pride of Man; and compare it with the ſpacious Ruins, which 
the deſolated Face of Things now preſented to the Eye of the Beholders. 
But what awful TR muſt crowd into their Minds on . auen 


Proſpect! . 
* Nh 


. Gen, vi, 21. 
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Which Adam had for e bald vp the ee of delten and View _ 
tue in the old World, fo I ſhall here ſet together in one View, the Mate- _ 
rials which Noah hi mſelf had, for laying the F. oundations, and for ſucceſs- BB 


fully erecting a fair Edifice of the ſame „in the new World, as he 9 
could not loſe. his own former Inſtructions, nor miſs the new ones. | | 
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taught and Tobe the ancient 1 of the *Patriarchat Chubb, and ft 
out upon that Foundation. And the plain Tokens of his Acceptance, ＋ may 
be conſidered as a further Proof 7 Sacrifices being reall ly of divine Ap- 1 
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tions both before; at, and, after the Deluge, which were not only copent 
Confirmations bf che Ancient Articles of Faith, but al ſo clear and conſpicuous 
Republications of the primitive Truths. And theſe the Antediluvians 
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4-54 1. Noah bh ear” f undtual Revelation the 9 cheral Deluge. r 

4 Nate: Ire, that it could never poſſibly have been fore⸗ 
ſeen Sr 55 | wes 3 167 oc ld it have been apprehended to be poſſible, by 


any Phenomeng in in N Cn that there ſhould be Water enough to cover all the 
higher Land. It muſt therefore have been imp rted or, communicated to him 
ty the Spirit of epreſents it, Gen. vi. 17. In which it is 


_ _ plainly 
> Eſſo p. 50. + Gen. viii. 21. Ny | 
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Revelations, may not be able to give any Account of the M 


8 e een | 
genuine divine Revelations may be known from the Illuſions of the Dewl, 
the Refveries of our own. Mind, r ; any Viſions of | Enthuſiaſm, or Voices. 
of Deceit and Imagination; t we Gantiot but think that the Deity can per- 5 
fectly and infallibly make his own Mind known, with Certainty o it's oom. 2 
ing from himſelf.” "Accordingly, tho", as I have ſaid, no Man cu ever con- 4 
ceive of any ſuch Event 8 . of Nature; yet Noab _ 2 


believed it, and warned I Danger. For he made the n 
Preparations ns for his n Preſervation, tho doubtleſs amidſt an infinite. 
ber of Scoffs and r oo 05 8 profligate and obdurate Generation. 
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had n a tornfül Witneſs of 
00 * tremendous jadgment had enſued, and his = 
own Sagacity con led Him to difcover, that theſe Enormities would —” 
precipitate ſuch 4 in, any more than before. He very 
well knew the various Abominations which + paring and had been ſo long 
the Infamy and Diſgr 7 bey would be ite 8 
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HI. The Diftange of the Time from the Predie 55 to the Event, Was aſs = 
"Hil the Lord ſaid, m Spirit ſhall b 


to Noah by. R : 
their Crimes long, 


Mater of pure Revelation. Gen. vi. 
not akvays ſtrive with Man. Let his all be 120 Years, ice. the Days 


of Bee | forther Forbearance with then thall be 120 Years, We caunot think _ 
8 18 . Soliloguy „ or ay heavenly Conve bet wirt the 


Son, but this was What either by inward Trifp 
* Voice of ſorfie Celeſtial Meſſenger, „He comminicated to Neal 
Senſe the beſt Interpreters always underſtand the 120 Tears in this Text; 
it has never been true in any other Senſe, 25 Standard of the Life of ie. 
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ſame N laxin 10% ae ad 1 pole of Wl con- 
ed both theſe oreat Events, via. the putting Mankind under a Sentence of 
Mortality upon the firft Sin; and pouring forth the Deluge on the World of 
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with the Fike lacid Evidence, that there was not _ any rival Power 
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. II. This amazing Event of the 
ſtances, would afford a ſtrong mation of nme Faith, as to — 
ain iof: opting Sentiments, which were at firſt deduced 
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publication, | vi 

Survivors of 2 Bae 
muſt they be convinced, 
our reaſohable 1 mat it robs in i 1 — —— and irre- 


1 _ je uur 1,0 neſs INE . Circum- 


Thing, or "act and'reverſe ls Sentence of the A which pro 
nounces it infamous, pernicious, and ruinous! — — Or and co- 
gently was all this — when they ſaw all the Men of Eminence 
and'Renown, promi y fallen and cruſhed under the E 2 of their 
impiods Schemes; all. cher A ro er- ui . 
loſt in on common Wrecks and 
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III. This dreadful Event, with all it's Clrouaiftances, would ae 
demonſtrate Gods conſtant actual Cognizante of Sin, and his unch 
Diſpleaſure with it. This was a 'new' but awful Republication of this Taue 
which was learnt at firſt; by the Expulſion from Paradiſe, the ſad Inheri- 
tance of Mortality, and the other ſad Effects of the firſt Tranſgreſſion. 

God's Tong Forbearance! might nouriſh the preſumptubus I magination, {that 
he had forſaken the Earth, and left it to that lawlels Generation, as if it had 
been no longer under his Inſpeckion or Care. But this grand Event was an 
Evidence undeniable of his rectoral Cognizance of the Actions of all Men 
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Heart be, tliat did not glow-with ardent and devout Love, under ſuch unen 


nignity and Goodneſs, but alſo his M iſdom in tb 
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A in the Ark; 


This! N. ee u R hcatio 
eto inte ſo many 1 
yet it wainot all Taru ubich was taught even by ation 
of extraordinary; Providence. The — Preſervation of one Family 
_ muſt have been à moſt ſenſible Leſſon of divine Pity: and 'Compaſſon, and 
muſt endeningiy engage thoſe who [hated therein, in the moſt g — Ad. 
miration of Gods diſting Favour and Love to them. So tliis D 
penſation demonſtrated God's Pity, ſo it had a natural Tendency to draw them 
to all the dutiful Returnsof Love and Gratitude. - Ho inſenſible muſt that 


Inſtances of their heavenly: Father's ſingular and peculiar Care! 
Air the: Perſervation of the Brute Animals, not _ expreſs'd God's Be. 


was very good. This Proceeding of Provide ce: plainly ſhewec 
ferior Creatures were made for uſefull Ends; and that — were re worthy of of 
his Wiſdom, who had fixed the whole Scale and Gradation of Creatures 
from the moſt contemptible Inſect, up to the imperial Race of Man, at the 
| hem. F the Brute Creation which appear to us to 
chat ſeem to be non ag but it was intimated by this er- 
3 Preſervation of each 8 132 each of them had their proper 
Uſe and End; and that the Worl would be leſs perfect without them, than 
with them.— Again; this Proceeding of Divine — carried in it a 
gentle, tacit Hint, that we ſhould univerſally habituate our Hearts to Ten- 
derneſs, towards all Beings capable of ſuffering, or feeling Miſery; that wre 
ſhould eradicate all the Seeds of Cruelty and Barbarity from our Temper, o 
as to be incapable of taking Pleaſure in any unneceſſary Inſtances of it, to- 
wards any ſenſitive Being. In this View, Maimonides u explains ſome of the 
Fewiſh Laws, on the Account of their prohibiting the Signa Crudelitatis, and 
greatly applauds them.—God himſelf has made the Lion and the Tyger, thoſe 
Tertots of the Foreſts, for wiſe Reaſons; which, if we do not know, it is 
very preſumptuous to deny. But he, who made them, miraculouſſy Pes 
ed them; therefore they are till proper Parts of this lower Creation. But 
then Man ſhould not, by his Cruelty, add an unnatural Breed or Species of 
Savages, to thoſe which an — God faw to be enough for the Beauty 
and: Order of his Works. A Lion, a Tyger, or a Wolf, of God's NG. 
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1 "'Tho' the ſoverei ign Propri 2 rad Mankind 
ter the 580 of. animal Food. and N bob ye thei an 1 to. take awa 
their Life, whenever they ſhould have Gen for them, | 
done with as little Cruel ty as poſſible, 
ſtrongeſt of t 
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his was to be 
, And, tho . Men not * 


fear the herceſt e 951 the ſtr 7 Creatures, 
them ſhould be maintained without c| | 
the Fear of Man.“ Yet ſtill Mam was not, y unneceſſary Cruelty, 

provoke them into unnatural Rebellion againſt himſelf, or to 2 in n Defiance 


of that laſtinct eee in un iN een = 


og Rev on ; oo "48+ ee of his = 
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tural Perfections of Power, a and Gobdnefd. They had ſeen all Na- 


way punts of Traps . the Flood. It's ſtable Pillars ſhook —_— and 
ing Waves ſweep: into 'Obliyion 
had ſeen 1 the ancient — the Ocean 99 Ji 

den and ha d expunged; the loft 
yet, in a certain Time, t Jature reſtored again, a 
der once more emerprout of that Chon. which mach. reſemble 
rude. Maſs, out | 2 this. was made at the Be 9. 
They faw all A. h dies + mA — 2 Velocitics Dit 
tances and Directions; the dun ang Moon, And Sve. Ste. 

e Uſe, and} anes ing Jealons and Time a 

Thoſe he bs Treaſuries of Waters, Which ach fad 6 at — | 
leaving no diſtinguiſhable Coaſt: 2 e again collected into 
Beds; and leſt the Mountains and the-Ploins a as before. rings: 
again to riſe, and the Riversflowed in their — of the equal 
Diſtribution of Water, as animal and vegetable Life required, and for repaivit 
Nature's rained Face; This was almoſt like a new Creation, and Noob ani 
his Sons were Witneſſes, and in a Senſe Sx 
Change; whereas Adam had but the Account of the original: Gn from 
another. This View therefore of the Ruin and Repair of the Syſtem of the 
natural World, would very ſenſibly and powerfully enforce on their Minds a 
Conviction of the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God. It was eaſy to ap- 
prehend that none but that great Architect, who built this —— Fabric, 
could thus put it out of Order, and almoſt take it in Pieces, and then ſet it 
together r. in n all its uſeful Symmetry and cee —They were Eye- 
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— — Abend l. Hien on — ee their Diſtance fen him in 
whole Line of oung Perſons might ſſight him, in the Le 

Youth, or in Imitation of the les of eider Men; and all might con- 
ſpire, both young and old, to diſcredit his Labours, however faithful, on Ac- 
count of his unwelcame”Attacks on the Exorbitancy of their Manner 
But, now, his Authority muſt haue 45 Kind of Confirmation that was 
poſfible, in the Nature of T and Prieſt of the new: 
World, and every Thing centerd in bis own — that could oreate 
Authority, either in Sacred or Civil Matters. He had the parental Sove- 
reignty and Authority, which has, in all Ages and Countries, both the moſt 
barbarous and moſt poliſhed, been held-in the higheſt Veneration. And the 
natural Affection of his own Children and Deſcendants would diſpoſe them 


to pay a dutiful Regard to his Inſtructions; as well as Commands. 1 
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be Occafion was ef ſuch unexampled and ſtriking Solemnity, t 
_— muſt be as ready to hear, as he would be to ſpeak the moſt pertinent Lectures 
25 on ſuch a grand Cataſtrophe, which muſt appear to them all to be thoſe of a 
Religious Kind; even ſuch as ſet forth the Exce ency of thoſe Principles and 
5 Practices, which had been, -thro* God 's Goodneſs, their Security in the 
: Deſolation ;- and the Malignity of th nrary ones, which. had: 

that Peſolatien en the reſ t. ban fie 
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| UI. They bad, for ſeveral Years, no other Perſons to converſe with, but 
F thernidves. who had all ſeen the old World: and the Flood. And they 
ſearce have any about, but what muſt reviue ie N 
and renew the Mention of theſe paſt TranſaQtions: Nab wu not Indeed 
like Adam, a new unexperienced Being, ignorant ät fut of every Thing, 
Civil or Religious, but what he had frotn Rævelation. He had ſetn an im- 
proved World, and might have more Variety of Subjects of Converſation 
ny than our firſt Parents ſet out with. But yet they could y fix on any but 
PR would connect themſelves with this diſaſtrous Subject. If they ſpobæ ef their 
=_ - | | . Anceſtors, 


abſorbed fore d | eighbo! 
raft events bait 15 cos e of 
IV. The 3ndaily Taburs, and maſk co 
muſt perpetually renew both the Memory theſ 
Events. This Subject would ſtart up before mm every * as ech Ne. 
morials of it would inceſſantly preſent themſelves. Every Field 
would furniſh Marks of the late; eneral 


* N 


or the Paſforal Life, muſt thus be carried on among the Merport Is. of 4 
Flood: 80 that they could ſcarce: ſpeak of their own Affairs, their Ground 
bor Gardens, their/Flocks or Herds, or any of their mechanic Cares, but the 
Story of the Deluge would join itſelf to the Subject, and in a Manner inſe- 
parably incorporate; withievery Converſation, And all this could ſcarce be fo 
conſtant, but it muſt occaſion frequent Reflections; and all theſe Occurrences 
in the Day, would adminiſter Matter for their Converſation. at Night, and 

_—_ them to Devotion, in their OY and L Oblations of Ply. 


v. They had Children a0. and bereb there would ſoon be Genüge for 
cepeating all the Principles of Religion, and all the wonderful Facts which en- 
ſorced and illuſtrated them, in their Education. Sbem had Arphaxad two 
Years after the Flood, and it is like that the Encreaſe was parallel in the other 
Lines; ſo that the Education of their Children muſt come on, while the Facts 
were 10 recent, that they could be related very minutely and circumſtantially, 
in all the three Houſes, at the ſame Time. Here parental Affections would 
naturally operate, and excite then to parental Care, in the educating of the 
new Generation; as we obſerved; concerning Adam before, and as they are 
found among all: Mankind ſince. Even Parents of a vicious Character will 
commonly take Care to inſtruct their Children in ſuch Knowledge as they 
—— have a Value for; and the Fathers of the Poſtdiluvian World 
could not have much to inſtruct their Children in, for many Vears, except 
:thi Hiſtory of the Doug: and their Obſervations upon it. b 

n | . ut 


3 ee that he 8 5 ſer all the jr JE werf bend be 
ſtructec the Principles of Religion.” | Their young Minds, under ſuch an 
[nſpeRor of their 1 Werte X uni with 2 Treaſure of all. the 


n Joh Salt Jet enen of all Sin. "All theſe . | 
ant Doctrines would be ilfuftrate i dene Facts which the 
Tubes had! to relate of their'own Ke wedge, even from the Beginning. 
Erbe Patriarch could give the Hiſtory' of the Creation, and firſt State of 
Mankind, their original Happineſs, and their Fall from it, by finning againſt 
God; as he had it from: his own Father, and many other Anceſtors! who all 
had'it from Adam's own Mouth. © "Nob and all his Family could: relate of 
their own Knowledge many Events, very much parallel to theſe more ancient | 
ones, and very much tending to confirm their Credibility. | They could in- 
form their Children how very full of People the old World was; how very | 
wicked: they were in their Lk Lives; how God declared his awful Purpoſe of de- 
ſtroying them for their Wickednek, if they did not repent, and reform their 
flagitious Manners. How God declared beforehand his gracious Intention 
of preſerving Noah and his Family; and directed them to the Me hods. of 
their Preſervation. And that, to demonſtrate his Power, Wiſdom, and 
Rightcoufneſs, he ſent ſach a Deluge of Waters as put the whole Frame 6b. 
Nature out of Order; and yet, when he pleaſed, ſet it all: right again, in that: 
wonderful Regularity, in which they then beheld it, with mann and: 


u * and Rivers, as they" aw it with their yoga 


VI. The Tradition of th Flood could be confirmed by Sig bt which would 
in a Manner make them Eye-witnefſes. It is true indeed that theſe Facts 
were properly but Tradition to Arphaxag, and all the young Generations they. 
mult take their Father's Words for it, pretty much like the Evidence which 
Adam gave about the Creation, the State of Innocency, the Fall, the promiſed» 7 
Seed, and the like. But then, they could have no rational Ground to ſuſ- 


pet that all the Parents would combine to aimpoſe on * their en J * ae 
a ſtrange Story as that of the Flood. 


. 


But, asT obſerye here; they could be beckaln to the Ark to ſurvey it all 
over, and receive Intelligence of the Uſes of every Part of the Fabric. Many 
Parts and Timbers of that vaſt Edifice, would probably be too heavy for Noab 
and his Sons to lift and move; which muſt convince their Children that there 
had been more Men in the World, when the Ark was built, than at the Time 
of their Education. Again; probably there was no ſuch Wood growing on 
the Mount Ararat, as that of which the Ark was built, which muſt further 
ſatisfy them when they came to reaſon, as to the Truth of che parental Re- 
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— as pre neee ballet em, 
thro the Obſcurity of + Hiſtorians; the Inſcriptions found in the Noman Wall 
in Scotland, demonſtrate that Wall to have been the Work of Antoninus Pius, 
and not the Work of any other Emperor; and that therefore the other noble 
Ruins, ſtretching from Newcafile to Carliſle, are the Rennaing of A den und 
Severuss Walls, 1 theſe Emperors are ſaid by Hi/orians to have performed 
ſuch Works.. As our learned Horſaley has clearly made out in his -rwatchleſls = 
Mork, Brittan. Romana. — In like Manner, Deſolation made by the 
; Flood, the Bones of Fiſhes and Water-Animals, in great Abundance, left on 
the higher Gi rounds, would be a ſtrong Confirmation of all the Traditions 
concerning it, for a great Number of Years. 80 that I think, not only A 


Laren ene 


1 pbarad and his Contemporaries, but Salah, Heber, and Peleg, would have a 
1 cogent Confirmation. of the Hiſtory of the Deluge, by the nen Marks 
= and viſible Traces of it, which they might daily obſerve, 


. VII. All that were come to. Ape, befote the Diſperſion, muſt hank had 
F ſufficient: Opportunities of Inſtruction in Religion, as well as all other neceſſary 
Branches of Knowledge. Noah, Shem, Arphaxad, Salab, and Heber, were 
RY eee to the expreſs Teſtimony of - Moſes, till after the Diſper- 
; for they: all of them lived longer than Peleg, in whoſe Days the Diſper- 
No was. Aud, in Parity of Reaſon, it may be ſuppoſed, that all the pa- 
rallel Generations of the other Lines of Han and FJapbet were alive too. 
— Now they being in the Vigour and Strength of their Faculties, for the 
greateſt Part of that Time; they could ſcarce be ſuſpected to connive at the 
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irth of Terab, the laſt that ſeems to be of the eldeſt Sons. And, 
ee Terh 0 be» young Man, l Prime of is Youth, a 
ears of Age, when he went off with his A. * 
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"It is obvious. by this Table, | thata the Patriarchs mentioned by Mo ſes, in 
ſion. of Generations, from Noah to Terab, were alive many 
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dend lived in fuck Vidnity to the tated Reſidence'of the Patriarchs, 
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I muſt remark again, that we have no more . from Aecienk Po. 


gan Writers in this Period, than in any that we have examined before. There 
* not ſo much as an Hint abont the general Diſperſion, nor indeed could any 
be expected, according to the Pagan Theogonics, of moſt celebrated Au- 
thority. © For the prevailing Notion of Paganiſm being this, that Mankind 
aroſe from the Eartb, by Virtue of the prolific Nature of the Saf}, or Heat of 
a genial Sun; It is plain that theſe Powers of Nature might be exerted in 
Egypt and Greece, in Eaſt and Weſt, at the ſame Time. The A might 
be in every Country; perhaps propagated near the ſame Time, and ſo would 
be growing into an hundred different native Colonies, in the different prolific 
Soils and Climates, at the fame Time; they might grow or encreaſe, as they 
ſprung, as Cotemporary Nations. Accordingly, the Notion of a general Dif- 
perſion, is'a Stranger to Pagan Antiquity ; and all Diſputes about the Time 
and Ciroumſtances of it, are confined to Fewiſh or Chriſtian Antiquaries, and 
Chronologers—Thete being then no ancient Hiſtory, but that of Moſes, 
which gives any Intimation of this great Event of a general Diſperſion ;. we 
muſt adjuſt the Calculation of the Time when it happened, and the Circum- 


Rances with which it was attended; by joining the Relations of Moſes to the 
faithful Criticiſms of Common Senſe. 


I now 


proceed to enquire into 1 Natwe and the Tine of this eat 
Event of the general Diſper ian of Mankind, as far as it can be gathered from 
the Hebrew Hiſtorian. and ee by Be Nature and Circumſtances, SY 
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y high uſe it was ſo long a- g. 
ciently, ho „des convenient for them and 
Creatures, which were with them, to go out 


The Animals mig Probably ſhape their Courſe according to their Nature, 
very differently ; ſome towards the higher, and | e 

Ground; and might frequently return to , which. might 
Difficulties they met with; either in going up or down, ACCT 
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bs I ſhould think, that if þ> be ths Mountains of * rent ** 
have been as good a Deſcent from Wau Mountains, directly South into Sbi- 
nan, by the Coutſe of the River gfand Plainb of e 6 
march firſt to the Eaſt, and then 1 Eaſt to'thoſe Plains 3 vil Jute: 
i: 3+ But: which Way ſoever he came down, it cannot» be ſu 000 cat he 
would go far from the Foot of the Mountain at firſt, He would fix in ſome 
Place of convenient Diſtarice, that he might not have his ; neceflary! Inſtru- 
ments for Huſbandry, nor. ls Conveniendes for Tents and other fe 
Vſes, very far to carry, at one Station or March, as we may ſay. 1 
4. Further, as they were Perſons of full Experience in all Rural Affain, 
and had the whole Earth before them, we may reaſonably imagine that they 
would ineline to move about; for dome Time; malie Obſet rations df tho 
Country around them, and not ſetile in any Situation, but ſuch as ſhould 
moſt 2 for Tillage and Paſtoräge, and appear ſufficiently: commodi. 
| ous, both for Health, Plenty and Pleaſure. 1 
10 $ Aae e erg Diftance, or rr e Direction they might” re- 
mo ever Rivers extended Plairis, invited 
| e Choice of their berement; this Þ —— that they muſt have 
been near togetber, fo as to unite in their whole Rural Occupations, for a con- 
ſiderable Time, their common Conveniency, as well Security, would abſolutely 
requite ſuch an Union of Labour, and Nearneſs of Situation. Fheir Con- 
veniency would require it, for all their Hands would be few enough fot:. per- 
forming their neceſſary Work. In ſuch a deſolated and ruinous State of Na. 
ture, Where the Surface of the Earth muſt have been ſo much torn and broke 
by the Eruptions of the Waters at firſt, their impetuous! Torrents from the 
higher Grounds, and their Ebbing off afterwards ; a great deal of Labourf 
muſt have been neceſſary for clearing the Ground, to make it fit for Tillage; 
for tilling a Quantity ſufficient for their Grain;: Roots and Herbs ; to keep | 
their Fields and Gardens from the promiſcuous Growths, hieh might ſhoot 
up in their new Plantation; where ſuch Variety of the Semina of Weeds and 
4 Roots of Plants muſt have been caſually caſt together. A proportion - 
able Care muſt have been neceſſary about their Flocks and Herds, and all:the | 
| domeſtic Animals for Food.and * and the Beaſts for Labour, to mar 


nage 
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6. Accordingly, - 245th were all ok at hs Time of Nabe Tranſereffion 
———Noab was diſcovered in ah indecent Polture, in his own Tent, by his 
Grandſon Canaan, as the Rabbint ſuppoſe. | Theogoret on Queſt, 57. on Ge- 
nefis a(cribes the Diſcovery is Canaan. Bochart notes (in 57 Lib. iv. chap. 
37.) T hat this Obſervation is to be met with in ſeveral Rabbinical Authors, 
much more ancient then Theodoret. And I think there is this manifeſt Reaſon, 1 

which will determine the Matter, that Canaan was born at that Time. For 
Ham would never have called a Son then unborn, by this minus Name of Cu- 
naan, to which:a'Curſe' or Execration was annexed, therefore he was named 
Canaan before that Accident ha And, as Ham had, probably, other 
Sons, Canaan moſt likely was fone Way partic icularly concerned in this-unduti- 
ful Behaviour towards Noab.— The Age of Canaan at this Time cannot be de- 
termined, but he was plainly old enough to carry Tales to his Father of what 
he had ſeen. Ham was fo near, that the Vouth could ſoon inform him of what 
he had diſcovered. He, inſtead of diſcouraging, or  reprehending - his Son, 
made a miſbecoming Jeſt of it to his Brothers, Shem and Fapbet. They were 
ſo near at Hand, as to perform the dutiful Office of covering their Father, 
and all this was tranſacted before he awoke. S0 that it is manifeſt they all lived 
together at that Fime. "Noah might diſcover the Matter, by finding a Gar- 
ment laid aver him, belonging to Japbet, or Sbem, * which might put him 
upon Enquiry into the Circumſtances of the Story, and ſo occaſion that juſt 
Reſentment of Ham's diſreſpectful, undutiful Behaviour; and, if Canaan 
was the firſt Informer, it might procure that Curſe upon him, on Account 
of that Indecency and Undutifulneſs of Diſpoſition, which this Action indi- 
cated. But, however this was, they all at that Time lived near together. 

7. In the Vear after the Flood 375 Arphaxad married. In the Year 39, the 
ſecond Sons might marry, inthe Year 41, the third Sons in each Line; and ſo 
they might come to have ſeparate Tents, for the Habitations of the different 
Families; but ſtill they muſt neceſſarily be near each other. They could have 
no mercenary Mechanics, or Servants, and therefore they muſt all be fully 
employed; and generally j join their Strength for all greater Work. And pro- 
bably they could not have Strength enough to build Houſes, till the younger 
Generations were grown up for their Aſſiſtance.—In the 67th Year of the Era 
of the Deluge, Saleh and his Cotemporaries of the other Lines ſet up new 
Families. And in 101, Heber and his Cotemporaries, when Peleg was born, 
in whoſe Days the Earth was divided. All this while they lived in a Vicinity 
of Habitation, which would be moſt commodious for their mutual aſſiſting 

each. 
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J * HIL E they continged near tog eee on 
Vicinity would be that the 5 in which yy rel 

hog been greatly improved before the Diſpe 3) 
1. Their Circumſtances would not allow them — 50 idle. Nessie 
impel them to Induſtry, in order to . Food and Raiment, and the 
other Neceſſaries for their growing Offspring. Their Children in Infancy. and 
Childhood muſt be ided for, by . of their Parents, while 
they were incapable of taking their Share: in the Labours of the Plantation; 


and, ſoon after they were capable of aſſiſting their Parents, they matried 


' themſelves; and had a new Generation to take Care of, which ald require 
new Ground to be improved by themſelves. ad had a 80n in the 3 5th 
Year of his Life, and 35 Years old may be reaſonably preſumed to be early 
Truth in him, who lived to 438 Years of Age; corre 


tation * 


2, Again; the firſt Couples continued to have young Children, after their 
own Sons, Grandſons, and Great Grandſons, Sc. had ſevcrally Families of 
their own; and hereby the Cou 


ments, and enlarge in Extent of cultivated Land. 


3. They might perhaps live in Tents, or raoveable Dwellings for « ſome 


Years; while they were ſearching and obſerving the Land for the com- 
modious Situation, in which to ſettle. But when they found ſuch a —— 


accommodated with the Conveniences of Air and Water, Wood, Soil and the 


like, promiſing for Health, Plenty and Pleaſure, they would naturally be in- 


clined to ſettle, and apply themſelves to greater Improvements and a more 
fixed Life. 


4. They would then think of building Houſes, as theſe would be 3 
more convenient than Tents; and why may we not fuppoſe them to build 
good Houſes when the Materials were ſo plentiful? Why ſhould they cut a 
mean Tree for their n. when they had Plenty of good ones? Why 


ſhould 
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ſpondent to about 16 in 
our Age of 70 Years, ſo that they could not do much-in nee 


ntry muſt gradually encreaſe in N ; 
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3 be ni — fried. „ is yery maten to 1 5 
wok Gow "after" thelr Settlement have beautiful Villa's, Wepa, Orch- 
 ards, and Gardens, interſperſes NM. wn” boa Country, Pw their 
| Fields and-Paſtures. war iys an onpits 
5. And there might, pro obably, be ſeveral poo Towns and , eſpeei- 
| ally near the ordinary Nad denes 2 Noab and his Sons; which — be as 
Places of Reſort for public Juſtiee, and to which they might repair for cele- 
brating Religious Worſhip, and for Inſtruction in Religion and the Sciences,“ 
5 A to Fan Halls of | ms Temples . Colleges in modern D 
Pine? 
6. It cannot e e Wen they bad Wurz ſuch a commo- 
dious Situation, that they ſhould have been ſo unreaſonably fickle, to leave al- 
moſt every Vear the Fields which they had cultivated; the Vineyards, Orch- 
ards and Gardens, which they had planted, and the good Houſes which they 
bad built; and travel on to new, uncultivated Ground. This would be loſ- 
ing their former Labour, renouncing the Eaſe and Pleaſure which they had 
| purchaſed, by former Care and Pains; and entering into the Hardſhips and 
Difficulties of an Infant-Plantation. This Conduct would not have been only 
without Reaſon, but contrary to all Reaſon and good Senſe. —From all theſe 
Conſiderations it is evident that there would have been a grand capital _— 
tion, or Mother Country, which muſt have been be che 
noble Land, and no where A dut in it's Skirts and Borders. 


8 E 0 7. II. 
o the Coroeniency and Weeeſſty of a Diſperſion. 


H E Diviſion or Separation of Mankind from this fine Country, could 
not come to paſs, till there was ſome apparent Neceſſiiy for it, or ap- 
parent Conveniency in it. 

1. We have not here any direct Information of Hiftory, as to the 8 
ſtances, or Numbers of the Inhabitants, in the Mother Country, before der 
ſeparated. But common Reaſon and Prudence being the — in all Ages, if 
we can imagine what would put us upon a Separation from a cultivated = 
try, when there is a ſufficient uncultivated one to repair to, we may form pro- 
bable Conjectures of the Motives which influenced them,—Whether this 
os primitive n was choſen by GY or ordered and directed 


dy 


9 Hiſtory, or Tradition of Doctrines and Face, muſt have been the principal Learning of 
thoſe early Ages before Letters; and Mah and his Sons, the great Teachers or Profeſſors. But 


this Work would be chiefly in the Hands of Noah; becauſe he would be moſt at Leiſure, hav- 
ing no San after the Flood. 


induce 50 to 1 it, or 1 2 — 4 and aeg oft * 72 Ot Bo I 
2. There could methinks; be no Neceſſity for this geg 


ell into Jeslouſies and Exaulatio x their; Sbares in the Morbes Country, 


already greatly improved ; or that they were ſtraitened for. Romi The fl 
. might happen from the ſame Cauſes, which produce ſinilar Conteſts, and C 
vulſions 4 in Societies, to this Day 3 Pride, Avarice, e rowas 
Wt mper, might. create Diſcontents; even under the 
ment of the Patriarch himſelf. But yet, this alone could ſcarce; haye 
any conſiderable Separation, much leſs a regular one. Noab's unexception 
Authority would ſeem ſufficient to have regulated and compo ea. 
fional Animoſities.— As to the latter; they might be ee for Room 
many Ways. The fine We in which they had ſettled, meg termi- 
nate in Mountains, vs rocky Ground, on one Hand; or Marſhes, Fens, or 
other naturally unimproveable and batren Ground, on another; or be bounded 
by great Rivers of difficult Paſſage, which mi qe ſeparate the Colony, 
;which croſſed them, from the main Body of eople, and from the Bene- 
fit of the Purriarchs s Inſpection. The Mother 00-64 becoming hereby in- 
1 &nfibly too narrow for them, 7 the youngeſt F amilies might want. convenient 
Cmand to ſettle upon and improve. And being thus incommoded, 
, knowing, there was Land enough at a Diſtance, with Conveniences of Soil 
and Situation, they might perceive Advantages in a Separation. 
3. There might be further Advantages obſerved by Noab, which Jong 
People might not attend to, or conſider, viz. That the Earth might be more 
equally inhabited, as ſoon as it ſhould be poſſible, that they might not learn 
to deſpiſe thoſe Countries, in which they were deſtined by Providence to ſet- 
tle, by ſtaying longer than was neceſſary in the Mother Country, which muſt 
be improving to à greater Perfection every Year. — The Separation might 
therefore have been ordered by Noah, before it was become abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, eſpecially to be a general Separation, Even as ſoon as.he te to at 
be moſt for the general Good; and perhaps before they « came to deſire it 
themſelves 
4. But it is to be conſidered, that in the original Settlement, there were 
many Conveniences beſides Plenty, ſuch as the Comforts of regular Society, 
and orderly Government, and a general Security from Force or Fraud, un- 
der the higheſt Authority, even tlie Patriarchal. Each Colony would de- 
fire to have theſe Privileges, as nearly reſembling the original Country, as they 
could; therefore there muſt be both Men of Experience and Authority, and 
alſo ſufficient Numbers in each, in order to the Happineſs of the ſeveral Colo- 
nies,——In a general Diſperſion, into how many 'Tribes ſoever they divided, 
this was firſt and eſſentially neceſſary, that they ſhould have ſufficient Num- 
bers under each Leader of the Colony, for the Security and Strength of the 
Colony within Hor, againſt wild Beaſts and other Contingences ; ; — - 
Sic nels 
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dhe Incambrances which had been or the 
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to cut down ſuch Woods and Thickets ag rendered it ii icabl 
culture, and to plow, ſow, and manage their new Field, F irthe 
were to withdraw from a Laken aud, 5 ordered Countiy, 11 Wien 
| muſt have: been much Dom ort in Society and enn tion, "as well 25 R = 
rity in Things cred and Gen: they would dou ſes go a way in | 1; 
under ſome great Anceſtor, ho might have the Parental Authority over 
| Colony - reſembling NeaÞs Government over the whole —And then this Uni- 
on of * Natire and Blood Would lay a Foundation for greater Friendſhip among 


them, in the Separation Thoſe who came out tog ther being Relations, and 
many of them eq 


before, would more-readily fall! into _ nr meg and Fo 
in their Migration. 


projected at their own. Defire, or it 


of Noah, there would, as I have noted, Nene een pope Airy Ke the 
comfortable Undertakis g of it, that there ſhould be ſufficient Numbers for each 
Ccloay, for their mutual Satisfaction in Society, and for Strength and Security 
in all common Emergences. So that a general Diſper could not have been 
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timacies' of 8 


choſen, till Mankind was multiplied to a conſiderable. Number.—It is there- 
s Opini- 


fore difficult to conceive the Reaſon. of our learned Sir J. Marſham's 
nion. It cannot be doubted, but that a great Part of the World was in- 
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| T H E Diſpertioh or Segen 1 Ma nkinc was one e great Event, be- 
longing to one particular Period of Time. It was an Event which was 
begun and carried to Perfection in Peleg's Days. 

1. Here we have expreſs H. iftory, as to the Time, when it ha pened, in 
Peleg's Days the Earth was divided. It was one general. en of the 
Earth, in which all Mankind was concerned. They were all divided into 

Tribes, or Families, under a N Chief, or Leader; A then W 


0 * Chronic. p. 2 " 


= Marſh, Can, Chron. eum enim Phaleg fit Noachi Trimipay, dubitari non pr, Quin 


errarum Orbis pars magna illius AÆtate 2 habitata fuerit. 
t Origen, — p. 286. 
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. | 2. Nee We lon ob after Falg Days, cher bes 
Sir John Way bam la yr; N Beim my TE | 
1 load 2 = it was 9 it Peleg 8 Nap ling 
1 as Families multiplied. r. that it was, begun and finiſhed 
1 in his Days. —If we underſtand this Diviſion Senſe;:' 
3 | way oper nee as Families mul | 
red. rmx Wer 4 . Tanken 
| long alter Peleg 8 


IJnael, OURS At Tana . Wann ited and 7 bY 
— the Time bst menden. Beſides, if there warde mare — e - 
Room; this could ſearte be a : Tranſacticn orthy.. recorded among the 
W and remarkable Events of Antiquity; for it cannot be thought re- 
markable in any Age. Whereas this was a yery memorable Event, it was the 
Occaſion of Hebers naming his Son from it, and is ſeveral Times mentioned 
in the Old Teſtament Hiſtory hut, if we take it in this Senſe, that it was: 
1 begun and \fniſhed'as un- pres teat Wark; in the Days of \'Petis,) thets3t will appear 
= _ worthy of the Sacred Hiſtorian to record it, as a very remarkable Event; , for: 
= very memorable it ſurely was, that the ſeveral Colonies, which were to diſperſe 
for the peop ol ing of the World; ſhould go out ſo- wr e when, they 
Could not (ure be all alile nen © in the Mor ber vc Some of the "1 
ger Families, ſuch as, Peleg,. might no doubt have pred, Se tlements in 
the original Copntthe tho ſome of the Jounger ort might be a little incom-- 
noded, I add further, that, if the dividing the Earth. was a genre, Diſper- 
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1 


Hon, & en it muſt Have bern n ordered very near the ſame Time, to prevent 
Murmuriags or any Sufpicions of Partiality. If they went off each for their 
own Conveniency, gradually, as they wanted 1 according to the Judg- 
ment of the learned unbeme 1 own there could be no — 
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vent, th NOS Diſperſion of Mankind, peek under 
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ho-iſtayed vith him in the Wen er Country Lows, we 
: - GL, - Goth net, i un Words > | 

heſe Things, it h (I think) this may he inkiered, 

He informs us that Noah: lived. ſome 7 after Peleg's 6 pe aud therefore 


was alive the whole Time of the Diſperſon; which was begun and finiſhed 
in Peleg's Days, and that he was the Father of the whole World. Here we 


muſt reaſon from common Principl the then State of Mankind. 
1. As this was a general Diviſion of the Children of Men, who were all de- 

ſcended from him, as cheif chmmon' Father"; no Petſon, bat the great Patri- 

arch himſelf, bol be like to n an Authority, as would be acknow- 


ledged by them all. He was the King and Father of the whole Race. They 


had been accuſtomed to reverence his Authority, and obey his Government, 


both Regal and Patriarchal; and would therefore, without doubt, pa ay y the 


higheſt 'Defetence and\Regard whim; and to "uſeful Under 
he 1 4H {it 110 : 821 21 oþ 2 abs a6 1} NY N 


Again; he knew What Mulütades thi Earth had inalacaind before the 
Flood. and obſerved it to be, at leaſt, as fruitful after as before; and that his 
own Poſterity were deſtined by Providence to people it in doe Ti inte; and fo 
might be more likely, by-thete: Repreſentations of Things of 7 8005 Know- 
ledge, toireconcile them to the Thoughts of a Diſpenon. 


3. We may, indeed, allow that the more 


N 


would be aware of it, hat there would be a Neceflity of Greading further 


and further, in a little Time. They ſaw tkermſelves, chat the Earth abound- 
ed with fruitful Ground ; and they mis 


it ally: apprehend, that there * 
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moſt impracticable ta get a genera! Diſperſion | 

lar Way, without a very ample and full Authority. 
5. And I do no * ov but Naab and his Sons, could be e Ut 

diftcul a * N But as were 2 in the 5 . of 


Trit EVeLY,0N6. W | would be like t man 
ae So that, on the whole, it is moſt able cba this great Reyo- 
lution, called by al Hiſtorians, the Diſperſſon, by Way of Eminence, as 
and methodized, reg ted and conducted, finally to i 's Executi 


this Account of thei being div 
Nations, accordi ing do their d Tongue ears, that this great 
« Diviſion of the Earth was by onf. uſe, i irregular 
% Diſperſion, where every one went where he liſted.” A YET ed acer iti 
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11 E general Diſperſion was dated a 
La for the whole Earth was never after of the ſame Tongue. 
2 ſpeaks of a general Divifion of the Earth, in the Days of Peleg, 
als of a fm Babel, broug 


ſer fior ht about by the Confuſion of Lan- 
guages. Now I do not apprehend that the Hi eren ſpeaks of one, and the 
fame general Diſperſion, een at the ſame Time; but be relates the 
Lutter, as the compleating © ormer —The Eleventh: Chapter a Geng 
is a methodical Continuation of the Hiſtory of the general Diviſion | 
the till ated by the Confuſion of Tongues. 
SPY When Noah had ſettled all Things for the orderly. Separation af Man- 
kind, in convenient Diyiſions, and had appointed the Leaders of the Color 
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| WRC accompany them, and had given his final 


an,, c c , co tf + viz 
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When all were 1 7 "off t ty, who were appointed to 
leave e arp? wereallotted for ch 22 s n proceeded for ſome 
Time, according to the general Directions, for the - journeyed 1 from the Eaſt 

till they arrived. at ie Plains of Sbinaar. But, when they came ets: e 
thing peculiar * in their Caſe and Conduct happened, which the Hebrew 'Hiſ- 
torian proceeds to relate, in er. of Time. "This Eiern is confainet in the 
eleventh Ch 


following Obſervations. 

1. Moſes takes Notice, i 
of one Language, or Lip, 4 
ſuppoſe they ſhould be, when they wefe ſo lately | 
Country. And this was exceeding pertinent to obſerve, when he was going 


to tar 20, Nagl an Event, as s the Confuſion of Ty gues.—.— The 


herz 1 think the very Obſervation o& his 8 7 Language, pe 


that there had been a Separation of Mankind before this Event happened. 


For otherwiſe, it could ſcarce have been poſſible that they ſhould ſpeak dif 


ferent Languages, who were educated by Noah and his Sons, and had ey | 


all together in one Country to that Time, | 
Mr. Lellen gives a ſingular Interpretation of this Text; that they were al 
of one Lip naw Saphab, that is, that they were unanimous in one Agreement, 


or Confederacy. Le Clerc. in Gen. xi. 1 , 7. in a Defign afterwards named, . 


of erecting one great Metropolis of the World. But the Narration, Which 
follows, of this great Event, ſeems to prove this Interpretation to be an un- 


natural one. The learned Dr. Chapman argues againſt this Interpretation, from 


the ſame Word being made uſe of, in ver. 7. in which Verſe this Turn would 
not be good Senſe. There is, ſays he, a Paſſage, a little lower, which 
e ſeems to be a clear and indiſputable Confutation of it, ver. 7. Let us go 
down, and there confound rhei Language, that they may not underſtand 
J one another's Speech, Theſe laſt Words have a ſingular Weight 0 Au- 
* thority 
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r of Genehe, the nine firſt Verſes. And to ſtate this'Hiſtory, 
and come at the true Senſe of it, Oy, ws we are Mie, we ſhall offer the ; 


by Way of Introduction, that the whole Barth: was 15 
a; of one Spe eech, which it 18 very reaſonable to 
parated from the original 
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is Tongue arly wor trot 

FOCege particularly what def Frs Ne 
e theit Labg ape, ard alſd thei 

on 5 7 made that extraordinary Step "of "Prov 

it came to pak, as they journeyed from the Eaft, tha e fan 1 in 

the Land of Stinaar, and they dwelt there. Gen, xi. 2. This is the only ori- 

nal Wen of 706 "memorable Event, and therefore. it muſt bed 1 

Pet this Paſſage. . And tlie principal Queſtions'which ariſe are theſe, (FirR) 

theſe Travellers were? And ( Secondly) of Robart, Nature Was their Travel 

ling, or Journeying ? ET 

1. Who-ere theſe ourniers, who traveled froin the Eaſt to 8 lau ? I can- 
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rat to Sunaar before they ſettled. The Diſtance from Ararat to Shinaar,, is. 
compyted to. be about 12 hundred Miles. + Now, I ſuppoſe, this 'Conputa- . 
tion muſt be from the neareſt Part of the Mountains, that was high Land, 
and therefore it muſt be much further from the Eaſtern End of that long 
Ridge of Mountains. It is expreſsly faid, that they travelled from the Eaff to 
Sbinaar, from which we muſt conclude that they came more Eaſtward than 
Ararat, fince theſe Mountains lie North of Sbingar. . It muſt be wholly i in- 
congruous to their Circumſtances, who were ſo few in Number, to travel ſo 
many bundred Miles, before they made a Settlement, when there could cer- 
tainly be no Neceſſity of it. What Reaſon could they Have to induce them 
to it? Certainly, not Want of Room to ſettle in, nor Want of Choice of 
Ground; but there are plainly many Reaſons againſt it, which we may eaſily 
conceive ; great Inconveniences muſt attend ſuch an unſettled Condition, and 
wiſe Men would not chuſe to put themſelves under Inconveniences, on purpbſe, 
without the Motives of either Pleaſure or Prof. 

There are two Suppoſitions here, which may be made, ae that' in theſe 
Journies from the Eaſt to Shinaar, Noah and his Family got there in a little 
Time; and ſo had ſettled there ſome conſiderable Time, before they — 75 

tooK 


* 1 on Languages, p. 45. 1 Shuckf Vol. I. 104. + Shuckf. ibid, 


Harveſt; 


"wok "is Building 4W-Bodk-» On; ahnta0 
liming this ination; 3 5 ſo Were 
this Work. As to the firſt ove e they arrived ſoon, it is 

ney. with all their Neceſſaries, very 


comp 
—— 


120 Years in 
120 Lears 1200 Miles. 
chat they were a n eee Time in a 
were but new Comers when they undert 
This i is (F think) the Truth, as to the Builders 856 Babel, that they 
had not been long in that Settlement, before 
were diſperſed, before they had finiſhed their City. But we can- 
e that all Mankind would Ya: o long 


Tower. 


cauſe they 
not imagin 


not at all probable, that they ſhould-journe 
far, before they made ſome eulen: 
ſion for Corn 37 and, whe *.C\ e 
and, eee brengbe into 
eaſier for them to manage it to Advantage, for ſome Years, than to go every 
Year” to! new, rough round. If we allow: ten Miles every 
advancing in this Journey, one Fear with ar 
ig Sbinaans Plains; pr 1 Ye 

I therefore we proceed 


e otro ate 2 


auſe they muſt ſoon have Occa- 
they muſt wait one Year for tho 
Cultore; it would be ſorely 


Vear for 9 4 
. * muſt be about 
r 10 Miles, is equal to 
on the ſecond goppedte, 
pliſhing this Migration, and fo 
& the Building of their City and 


they undertook that Work ; be- 
without Houſes, Noah and 


his Sons 12 feen the Cities af the old World for Cain certainly. Built n 


and, very likely, there were many mere. And, as they were apprized-of 
they would. doubtleſs bave the like 
in the Land of their Settlement, ſooner than 

like to reach Shinaar, in any Congrui 
the Com 


Conveniences, 


— 


= naar. revived the 


the Co eney of Houſes and Cities, 


Schemes; they would have a Tower, as well as a City, and 


ruity ta their Circumſtances. Wherefpte 
pany at Shinnar could not be Noob and his Sans, who undertook. the 
City; but a'Cblony detached from them; who, ſoon after they ſettled in 
Improvements which they had ſeen. in the 


they could be 


They would at Shinaar have the like Accommodations, as they had en- 
6 bed before. But, then, they might proceed on ſome new Plans and 


they would in 


ſome View: or other make themſelves a Nane. The learned Dr. Shuckford ob- 


ſerves, Vol. I. 
many 


have of it, to have been a bad Thing, 


_ God, 


* Perizein urges Or. Ba J ; 
Jus condende, H. 5 0 25 g 


ce perunt. 


Þ+ Vid. Buxtorf, Philolog. Theoky. p. 70. and Steph. Marinus. Exerctat, ae Lingus cap. 


viii, p. 


47. 
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130. Our Builders had ne from: their Auceſiogs. 
Hundred: Miles, from Ararat to wenn l 
2. The Nature of this Project at Babel a 


by all the — we 


becauſe it was evidently 7 Culplealang! to 
Now, if we ſu ppoſe the great Patriarch himſelf to — deen ä 
naar, -F. ſuch an obſtinate Act of Diſobedience to God and to himſelf, could 
furely never be carried on, without his Animadverſions and Reprehenſions 
00 and this un Fleares have been paſſed over in e ata the an 


1 * 


Noah 


188, ) eaking of this City. 3 erat omnium prima, cu- 
mines Nomades et fncerag antea Sedibus vagi, Conſt a boc tempore — 


* — 


; ſhi Rd ene eee of him; who Wasa F 
 King'of the whole'Race, 
1 dale DRE That he ape e "live to ſee: all his S , gong 


lev mchte deft with him, wt 
ide Plains of :Babybn, No Reaſon 


A were there, and to account for the Silence, concernin 
Babel, ſome ſuch Suppoſition muſt be made; 
barraſſed with inſuperable Difficulties. - It is 22 unoatural to 


Towns, Houſes, Fields and Settlements. ' And, if they had any before, n 
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e ices Me Pan raed wink af an, - Thi ee 1 
eh amotig other 'Confiderations of the like Kind, to em- 5 
ogy" of n, and ſo to conclude that he was at IJ 


"hit Time dead. Wutz &, 


It could not be all Mankind, in the Days oy Peleg, except Naab ald. k | 
im, who Journeye Kom the Bae beyond Ararat, to = 
f 7 m be given for eee or hir 
or them. But, if to ferve the Hypotheſis, that Man general 
—.— : Noah, in the Affair of 
yet i te th potheſis hv 
— 
pndition, all the | 
on from thence; withoi 


Mankind ſhould have remained in a wandcring, -unſettled.C 
Time before the - Babel-Building, and the 


the Countries from which they travelled to Shinaar, it is equally: onnatunl 

to ſuppoſe a Deſertion of them, to wander thro uncultivated Wilds, they 
_ knew not why or whither. No American Planters do any Thing of this 

Kind in our Days. And common Senſe is the fame in all . We find, 
tho the Continent of North America was before them, yet the firſt Settle- 
ment at Plymouth was never deſerted after the Town was built. The new 
Planters, as they ſucceſſively came from England, planted new Countries, 
and built new Towns, ſome in better Situations than Plymouth, as well as 
others in worſe,- Again; Nimrod and his Aſſociates built Babylon, Nineveb 
and other Cities, or Towns; but theſe Towns were never afterwards deſerted, 
till they were deſtroyed and laid in Ruins by victorious; Armies, many 
Ages from their Birth, On the contrary, they doubtleſs grew and en- 
4 20 and flouriſhed for many Generations. —— Beſides; we cannot 
reaſonably imagine, that now, when they were diſperſed, they ſhould fo ſoon 
ſet themſelves to build Cities; if they had not done it before, when 
they were far more together, than any one Diviſion could furniſh, 


for many Vears. The learned Writers, x, Wap ſu Te all e to 


i pears have 
. Va. Atat. Mundi. p p. 17. 
+ Dr, Mather's Hiftory of N. England, Prince. Chron, 


de ing 44 3 18 And 1 F perlen ee alete 
e Building the Tower, to be as a Sign, -or Land- 
| cre to dit ir Ret ee ben 
| kr. cf Nader got Shepherds ; and hene th ney 
thtro the Eaſt, till ch ey t the Land of 
ylon:.-239. Hi primi "Homines Nomads 
t funt Numodum more, pen Orientem, uſque 
dun 2 xs in Tryon, 2 x This great Man was jed into this Opinion, 
of the general State of Mankind before the Diſperſion, by the Account which 
NMoſes gives of the Lives of the. Hebrew: Patriarchs.. But, as theſe were but a 
very mall Part of Mankind; who;had a particular State of Sojourning allotted to - 
1ppoſe them to be a Pattern, from which to judge of the 
State of the World in general. They, indeed moved from Place to Place, 
With their Flocks, which was very agteeable to theit Gireumſtanci 
chief Wealth did conſiſt in Cattle. But then the Condition of Mankind, in 
general, was very different. Noah and his Sons might continue in this Man- 
ver of Life, for a fe Years, till they found aiconvenient Country to fit down 
in; and might live in Tents, till it was more convenient to have Houſes. . But 
it could not be long. Their Riches could not conſiſt only in Cattle; Corn 
and Fruits muſt be as neceſſary as Cattle; and therefore they muſt have 
Ground in Cultivation for growing all ſuch Neceſſaries. And the Moſaic 
Hiſtory ſupports this Account. - For tho! the Hebrew Patriarchs lived in 
Tents, the Natives of Chaldæa, Canaan, Egypt and Gerar, who poſſeſſed the 
Country; lived in Houſes, Towns, and Cities; and had heir Corn Fields, 
Gardens, and Vineyards, and all their improved Lands in private Property. 
This is very clear from the Hiſtory of Abraham's Purchaſe of his Burial Place, 
from Ephron the Hittite. Gen. xxiii. 4. Abraham petitioned the People of the 
Land for Leave to purchaſe a Poſſeſſion of a Burial Place. He fixed 
on a Field belonging to Epbron, and upon this Application to Ephron, he made 
a generous Offer of preſenting it to by ern in the Audience of his Fellow 
Citizens, even of all that went in at the Gates. of his City, ver. 10. And, 
upon Abraham $s modeſtly refuſing the Gift, he paid the Price which was fix- 
ed by Ephron, and the Field, with the Cave and all the Trees in the Field 
round it's Borders, which I ſuppoſe were the Fence or Encloſure, were made 
ſure to Abrabam, ver. 17. There was Pharaoh's Houſe or Palace, Gen. xii. 
15. There were Cities in the rich Plains of Sodom, and probably all Places, 
which have Names given to them in the Hiſtory of Genesis, were the im- 
proved Country, which had Towns built in them. As Shechem, Hai, Be- 
hel, and the like. But, then, there were large Tracts fit for Paſturage, which 
on Account of the Thinneſs of Inhabitants, were not encloſed. And this 
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rn. They had no Property in round, and 10 
could have little or no Corn of eee nd! wha Wins: ſcarce," che Na. 
tives ee with! it to print gn 2 Wwe Aden ed. a 
brag e ae ces of a Dearth; a 


now to enge into 1150 Nature of abit Fourngind t 
v the Plains of Shinaar, 
8 this /ourneying, in this Senſe, that t ſl 
ef Conntry, in which they they did noe Lett, till Shinaar, in which 
E is is a proper Notion: eyin but this further proves 
pv: it could not be all Mankind to bu jamming was aſcribed; for 
this would ſuppoſe the unnatural wandering Condition, of which I haye 
ſnewn the Abſurdity, under the laſt Head. —But, if we underſtand Journey 
ing in this Senſe; their gradual moving forward from the Eaſt, i. e. of Aa- 
rat, where they were firſt in ſome Degree ſettled, by new Improvements, ; 
towards the Welt; and that they carried their new Plantations gradually on, 
as they had Occaſion for them, till at laſt they came to the noble Plains of 
e and dwelt there: This cannot be properly called a. jaurneying of the 
whole Body, nor indeed of any but thoſe who actually ſettled in thoſe new 
found Plains. And yet all, who are ſaid to journ ourney, are ſaid to /effle after 
that journeying, and to dwell in the Plains of Shingar. . Now, if thoſe, who 
fixed in the Plantations in the Eaſt, neareſt Ararat, who are ſaid to journey, 
are alſo: faid to dwell in Shinaar, which was 1200 Miles diſtant, this would 
doubtleſs be a great Inaccuracy at leaſt, but it is an Inaccuracy, Which there 
1s no Occaſion to allow, in the Words of Moſes, who never ſays that all Man- 
kind was at Stinaar —1 conclude, therefore, that the journeying could not 
mean this gradual moving forward, 'by new Improvements, till they reached 
Shinaar; nor could theſe Fourneyers be ſaid, in any conſiſtent Senſe, to 
dell in Shinaar, if extended as above, to all Mankind; becauſe, according 


to 
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where they dwelt —If we un- 


a op}: through a Variety 
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eying, ſom - miſt be: fippdſed'to Sell TY he * 
Bara, en n de en ene ev far 4. 
t Baſt, the Borders of Cline, 400 the great with 
tion would very well; agree t a Pr, or be Divigen, Mains and 
b. ber eligils idee er this pp hed : And therefore, we! "may tup- 
poſe that thoſe, HO thus e. the Eaſt, Country, were 
only one Diviſion of * 


of Noah, or by ſome Lot, or [Autcethent!. e We Dink 44 
bes, or Diviſions," went different Ways, according to ſuch Direction, 
Lot, or Agreement. —In this View; as I obſetved, the whole Hiſtory will be 
good Senſe, for they) an 4, for ſome Time, and then ſettled, according. 
to Moſes, in à particular Country „ different" from that which. they 2 1 Fe 
from. Now t ty in this, when ſuppoſed to be faid of a Part 

rom which they: 


of Mankind ; for hens they ek ſtill leave the Country, fr 

came, prop erly inhabited ; and new Countries, . She Tribes found, 
ing is very proper e to ab uſe . concerning one Dinifian , 1 

Mankind. There is the Land, from which they j journeyed, che 
Land 7o-which they came, Shinaar, and what then enſued, they | 

travelled, dwelt there? — Thoſe who travelled from the Faſt to 
found thoſe delicious Plains which tempted- their Stay, were W 4 - 
who projected the City and Tower, and who were blaſted by Providence in 43 
ſo extraordinary a Manner. Here they commenced their rebellious Defi 5 

contrary to the Inſtructions they had received, at their ſetting out. They knew 

the laudable End that was propoſed, . by the general Diſperſion, viz. That = 
the Earth might be more pa and ſpeedily inhabited ; and that one Part 
might not be a Garden, and the other a A Defart, after there were Numbers 2 
ſufficient for the Work of a more general Cultivation... They knew that, to = 
anſwer this End, they. were to ſeparate themſelves into ſmaller, diſtin Son =_ 
cieties, as ſoon as that could be conveniently done, —But, as they. were now EE 
far enough from the Inſpection of Noah, and could not be any longer appre- | 
henſive of his Animadverſions, they proceeded on Plans and Schemes of their 
own. They were under new Governors and Leaders, and it is very probable _ 
that Nimrod might be among them; and being one of the elder Sort, and of _— 
a vigorous, enterprizing, and ambitious Temper, he might haye a great In- 
fluence, which is agrecable to the Repreſentation My 15 des of him. 
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Nains. of naar, and 
% related? in on > And th aid, let us builds « 
ſe Top may reach to Heaven ; | and let * make us a Name,” 
| road ufjon the Face 9 W! Commentators and C 
ties have fallen into great Diverſity of Sentiments, as to the Reaſons, wh 
induced theſe Projectors to this Undertaking, | hich I take to be an obſli- 
"IH nate Renouncing their original Orders, as to a further Separation —It — 


ble that there might have been many difterent Motives, which co- 


. RL: rated to fix them in this undutiful Reſolution. The Deliciouſneſs of 1 
nin og Fruitfulneſs of the Soil, the Temperateneſs of the Climate, 
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int Conveniences e conſpi ſpire to determine them to ſtay 
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"25. 


"= _ Tbeit Fenn e ef a gloomy Solitude, in thoſe comparatively ſmall Compa- 
d into which they were to ſubdivide t emſelves, might contribute to this 
$ zether. They might imagine they could haye little 


Reſolution of kee ping ti 
fort in Society.“ Their Apprehenſions of wild Beaſts and other noxious 
er 


nger they might be in, from them, might be a furt 
For, when they were but a 


3 Inducement to them, to decline a Separation. | 
wv few in each Plantation, they would be apparently i in more Danger from thoſe 
1 fierce Creatures, either When they were tilling the Ground, or were abroad 
Mich their Flocks and Herds. Here would be more copious Prey for the da- 
= vages of the Foreſt, which would naturally draw them nearer the new 
Plantations, a | „ 
The Frec uency of theſe Dangers, very probably, made the Practice of | 
Hunting fo honourable in thoſe early Ages, and perhaps Succeſs in this firſt 
Sort of uſeful War made Nimrod pular, as at laſt laid a Foundation. 
for his Dominion over Men. Gen. x. 9, 10. He was a mighty Hunter be. 
fore the Lord. And the Beginning of his Kingdom was Babel. The re- 
1 markable Obſervation of Seneca in Praiſe of Social Life, is worth inſerting 
here. How is our Preſervation ſecured, but by mutual Aſſiſtance? Place 
eus but each alone, and what are we? The eaſy Prey of Beaſts, who have 


=: * each of them ſufficient Powers for their own Defence. Every Thing, which 
«is made to live a vague and folitary Life, is armed by Nature, but weak 
TY ce Man 


* 


' 1 i * Perizon. Orig. Babyl. p. 245. Metuiſſe eos 8 et triſtem Solitudinem. 
1 , + Bochart. Peleg. lib. iv. c. 12. 


| 0 taling the Ground, 274 "a 4 | 
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them ebe. 


Time, Ambition — inſpire 10M * 5 
ſetting up. n a hy: could 
| firengthening: themiſpives here, ſuppoſes Tr there were at that Time other 
Tribes elſewhere,” againſt 1 o they might level their ambitious Projects. 
And when eu knew that ers were other great. Diviſions of Mankind gone 


— ery but this rl Thoog gs, wh R 


able to maintain themſelves in ſuch a Strength, that they might not only contend 
with any Rivals for Power, but ſubdue them. There ap 


e of Ambition, either for Power, or Fame, or both, in their De- 


ſign. For they ſaid, Let us make us a Name, which one would think muſt . 


mean a Project, either for a Monument of their Fame, or a Mean and Inſtru- 
ment of their Power and Authority, and for their Defence as a Kind of For- 
treſs. Perizonius, indeed, bas taken great Pains, in his whole Eleventh | 
Chapter of his Origines Babylonice, to ſupport an Interpretation ſomewhat 
ſingular; That this ] Shem, Let us make us a Shem, was a Pharus, or Tower 
of Proſpecs, which ſhould be a Mean of directing the Shepherds, which were 


gone far off with their Flocks; or any other Travellers, on any particular Ex- 
peditions, to find a ſafe Return: And that it was to be very high, that ſo, in 


that extended Plain, it might be conſpicuous, at a great Diſtance, But this 
Senſe ſeems to be too mean and low, and Mr. Le Clerc's Metropolis too grand 


and high, for their Deſigns, at that Time, vis. that it ſhould be the Metro- 


polis X the whole World; tho (L think) that they might Foe it, for the 
Capital of one great Empire, is not improbable. T? 
From all theſe Motives, and others not eafily diſcoverable. at this 1 50 "4 
Company at Shinaar renounced the original Defign,. according to the Inſtruc- 
tions of Noah, of diſperſing themſelves. for the more expeditious Cultivation 


and Peopling the Earth; and, to ſtrengthen themſelves in their new Scheme, 


they undertook the Bu ilding of the City and Tower. When they were, car- 
rying on this gk 8 the Lord confounded their ane Gen. xi. 7. 


A. ind | 


* 3 de. Benficiis. iv. 18. Nam quo alio tuti ſumus, Se. 8 
t As to the Notion of a Temple, which ſome learned Men have ſuppoſed to have been their 
Deſign, T'do not ſee Reaſon to believe that Idolatry could have, at that Time, made ſuch Ad- 


Vances, as to lead them to think of erecting either en Temples or Images, Thoſe were 
the Production of much later Ages. | 


of them; this would naturally : 5 
:ndace theſe ambitious Men'to bear dag to keep their Tribes together, to be 


pears to have been 
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Eben. The Whole Hiſtor het i is 
Reader i into this Aj | 
Writer, as 4 208 1 00 is, "ould as fac 
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1 a Manner of Narration 2 


| | myſt miſlead almoſt ar Reader into a wrong Senſe of a Matter of Fact. 
| is a Pomp n of che Story, which can- 
not » well unde rſtoo „other wiſe than of ſomething beer * de ur of 


Er which the Children of aps might 
be with ſome viſible Ofabdeur Ef ene ＋ "The den nas Shani Confer- 
ence on the Occaſion, Now nothing will be lard om them which they have 
imagined to do, ver. 6. Then the ſolemn Reſolution taken, of 601nG Down, 
and there confounding their Language; Now this Event is related, to ſpeak of 
God's acting, after the Manner of Men, in ſuch Terms as ate eaſy. to un- 
derſtand ſuppoſing a Miracle, but otherwiſe i it is almoſt unintelligible. . 
3. As to the Miracle, there i is certainly no Difficulty in believing that there 
min 4 one wrought; ; eſpecially if we may perceive the Occaſion. worthy 


_ deed, we are not always competent 


dges of the Nature and Importance + 


1 Things, to determine what 7s, and is not worthy of God, or meet to require 
| His extraordinary Operations. ende 
= We know not wh great Ends were anſwered by this miraeulous P 


ing, to be an Atteſtation to ancient Truths; we know not what Inconveni- 
* ences, at that Time, might attend the Homophonia of the Men of Sbinnar; 
1 and ſo cannot determine as to this Caſe. But it is always preſumptuous to deny 
a Miracle, related by an Author, againſt whoſe Credibility we have no Excep- 


tion, becauſe ſuch ſhort-fighted Beings as we are cannot diſcern the Reaſon 
ot it, or will imagine it unworthy of God. Many ſuch weak and impious 
Coils may be advanced againſt Providence, but they prove nothing but the 
1 1 170 3 Aye eee 7 | Ignorance, 
3 * Origin, Bahl. p. 262. Dr. Hunt's Eſſay, p. 60. : 


or the immediate Interpoſition of the divine Hand. I own, in- 
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1 * 8 and alſo aft actual Execution of it.. Ni, e 
Folia, and others among the Ancients, alledge, that this great Revolutian | 1 
dau net be pet g. 90% 3 ol . ers great Creator himſelf, and not 

1 Angels, good or bad Ab en ing qty 9 his 1 Val. 
= «i ( we B . Walton) 


= Be ile LS en ging attributed this Variety of Languages to "I 
RE. Divites aan ws ode cryin of. Moſes, refer the Origin of | 


=—_ | the Multitude of Tongues to But, as to the Manner and Form of the | or 
E Confuſion, and how t was effected, the are divided-in. their Opinions. B. 
bart cites many Authorities, as Cyril and the « other Greek. and Latin Fathers, 


I 


* TY. ſupport the Opinion c of the Confuſion being miraculous. + | 
= learned Moderns generally fall into the fame Sentiment. 5 As Duret, Heinfu . 


_ Selen, Momius, Huetius, Vitringa, Perigonius, Wo fon Þ> ith 4 | 5 
5 Now we cannot have the leaſt Suſpicion. that this can be an Operation un- HY 
—_  . worthy of God. For this divine Power has been often diſplayed, with Re- 
1 ißect to the Language of Mankind; in ſuch Inſtances as be accounted 
-— or, any other Way, than by aſcribing them to the Operation of God. II 
3 | | Gift of primitive Language, immediately imparted to our firſt Parents alter - 
* their Creation, and ena them to maintain Communion with each other. Ml 


| - The Effuſion of the Spirit on the Apoſtles, accompanied with the Gift of I | 
= "Tongues, whereby unlearned Men were enabled to ſpeak in a great Variety of | = 


Languages, the wonderful Works of God's Love in Chriſt, to the different 

Nations with which they converſed (a). And then this extraordinary C oe 
made in the Language of Mankind, at the Babel. Confuſion (0) 

The two firſt mentioned Inſtances were great Favours to the World, fig- 

nally adapted to the promoting of Happineſs, Knowledge and Order therein : ; 

- And therefore cannot juſtly. be ſajd, by any Sort of Objectors, to be unwor- 

thy of God: And, as to the latter, tho' it occaſioned much preſent Confu- 


| RI e | x Ape Bp. 9 . ſion, 


* Shuckf. Connect. N 1 —— + Phales. li i. I, chap. IS = Vid. Dr. Chapman, 
FP „ p. 6 5 
5 () Benſon's AHory 0 he firft Planting the Chriſtian Religion ol, I, p. 58, &. ö 
FI {?) Bochart, Phaleg. i" I, chap, 1 5. : 


rats them Ives . into leſs Subdivifions;' for the more regular, uniform 
es 4 opling of 1 darth: it cannot be faid to be dere 4 him, 


have brought Clout this Ev t, o fol to the World, by many other Ways. 


But the ſacred 3 eee he choſe thi 
And perhaps it was moſt congruous 

proper Compani ies ; as of Relations and 
niently, and even neceſfarily together. 


particular Method. 

ſeparate them into 
ed, hs muſt. be moſt conve- 
might alſo be moſt aſtoniſhing 


and affecting to themſelves, as a ne. miraculous Atteſtation of the Truth of 


their Faith in the Unity and Sovereignty of God, manifeſting and diſplaying 
God g abſolute Dominion over all their Faculties. 

| But ſeveral — Men have attem 
by Accident, the Confuſion of Tongues, and the Separation of the Men of Ba- 
bel upon it, in a common Way of natural Cauſes, without allowing any Mi- 
racle in it. 


i. As to this w we my obſerve, that the ſappoling it to be mirecylous, is 


er moſt conſonant to the Letter of the Moſaic Hiſtory, as I noted 


above; and we ſhould never depart from the literal and moſt obvious Senſe of 
the Words of the Hiſtorian, ex 
to it. But further I reply that 

2. The general, ordinary Cauſes 4 the Mutation of Langusg 
feiently explain, or account for, this extra 


K Sat ſuf. 


indeed, ſeems to queſtion it's being inſtantaneous, for, ſays he, the Hiſtory 


is ſo ſhort, that the Tranſactions of many Years are crowded i into a few Verſes. 
And fo, in this Hiſtory, the Confuſion might be coming on gradually, till at 


laſt they parted. * Buthe proceeds on a Suppoſition, that it was an Unity and 
1 in Deſign, which is ſpoken of by Moſes, which was broke by 


their Diſagreement or Quarrelling among themſelves, whereby they broke up 
And as I think, I — proved that 


at laſt, and left off to build the City. 
it could not, in a juſt grammatical ConftruRion, be taken in that Senſe, I ſhall 
not further purſue this Singularity of that learned Gentleman. 
other great Writers —— to account for this Event, without a Miracle, 
from the Co-operation of the general Cauſes of this obvious Chan ge in Lan- 


guages, which are obſerved to work the ſame Effect thro all Ages. The 
general Cauſes of the Mutability and actual Change of Language are com- 


monly reduced to theſe three. 1. The Difference of Climates. 2. Inter- 


_ courſe with Foreigners. 3. The unſettled Temper and Diſpoſition of 


Mankind. 


1. The Difference of Climates will inſenſibly cauſe a Variation i in Lan- 
_ 3 becauſe it will occaſion a Difference in Pronunciation, There is a 


Clerc. in 1. + "2 Badin, Methed. Hift, cap. 9. 


/ 


8 


1 as „ an apt Meanito Sende thi rebellious Tribes, ut Babel, wo 


pted to account for this extraordinary 


except when an abſolute Nen conſtrains us 


Event; eſpecially if it be 
underſtood to have been a pretty ſudden, inſtantaneous Thing. Mr. Le Clerc, 
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Phraſes will daily encreaſe, ſo that both the Langu 


tion,” of the original Language of any Nation. 


quondi Populb conceſſi, Scientiam mihi reſervavi.—There are Changes in 
| affet Abbreviations in the ſame Language, Rep. for Reputation,” J a0 F 


tion. The Diak#ts of our own Tongue, as they are ſpoke * in Cumberland, 


try, could have no Numbers of Strangers from other Colonies, to intermix 1 
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the very ſame Language und very differety f ver: Ong! ne a dif 


et * TH 


une ntercou 
Tuo Nations weng "with exchother, Gal 1 8 54 1 


fibly borrow: Wort 


ages ſhall yl ht Abe | 
two, be greatly altered.. Again, Plantations of 'new Colonies, Conqueſts, and ö 
the like, may have the ſame Conſequences, as 10 the Alteration; of " Corrup: 


. Thethird Cauſe of the Mutability of Languige' 3 che unſettled Ten- 
per of Mankind. The very Minds and Manners of Men are conti 155 
changing; and, ſince they are ſo, it is not likely that their Idioms and 


0 Words ſhould bs dat ſtable. New Studies, new Arts, new Cuſtoms 


wail, which muſt bring in new Words; as the Romims, Who had a con- 
rable Number of WO: for all the common Uſes of Life, Les Were 
obliged, when they became more learned, to import a Philoſophical Language 

from Greece; having no Words, in their own plain, vulgar Language, for 
thoſe Ideas. Wherefore Tully remarks (in his Treatiſe de Oratore) U aha „ 
Men's 
Humours and Fancies, which cannot be accounted for, as ſometimes Men 


many others, ascan't, ſhan't, and the ke. L oo 
4. And all theſe will operate more ſtrongly to a Change, if nete 1 555 
Wriingo? Spelling, to maintain a Sort of ſtandard Purity, in the ſame N — 


Y lire, Lancaſhire or Somerſerſbire, would be ſoon unin telligible to each 
other, but for the Standard Engliſh, which is preſerved by literal Correſpon 
dence ; ; and particularly by one Bible made uſe of by thein all. 4 (28770 Appa- 
rently true, that ſome or other of theſe general Cauſes of the Fläctuation of 
Language have kept it in a perpetual Variation, ever fince'the'Babr-Confu- 


ſion, but they could not take Place at that Time, to create, or occaſion that 


Event. They were all in one Climate in the Land of Shinaar, and lived 
near together, for they were building one City. 80 that Whatever Chang : 
was made by the Climate, would affect all alike, by any natural Influence, 
or Operation upon their Organs Again; they being all fertled in one Coùn- 
with them, to import among them foreign Words and Idioms; for all the 
Earth was of one Speech. And this Part of Moſess Hiſtory ſhews plainly 
that this Tranſaction at Shinaar could 09k be very long after the original, ger 
15 ner 


5 b 4 * os 
* mY Feng a. N 


cock 0 Wai vie e e ' dire Ci. tes in 
Hoi had Fend, had not yet deſtroyed the Unity 


Worid.— And, as to the different, e Humours of Men, they never 
could have a ſpeedy Effect, to produce any conſidetable Change in Language, 
ſo. as to render Men unintelligi le to one another. The learned Dr. Shuckford, 
not ſatisfied with any of theſe Accounts of the Confuſion being brought about 
by tbe ordinary — of the Mutation of Language; attempts to account 
for it another Way, without: a Miracle. e The; Builders of Babel (ſays 


« our learned Author) were evidently Projectots. , if they bad one 


« Project, and an idle one, why nog others? Thomas was but one, until 
„ they came to multiply the T ongnes. But that one was without doubt 
te ſcanty, fit only to expreſs the early Thoug hts of Mankind. There had but 
E paſſed 8 or pep con on x to the Building 0 Babel, and all of them led in 

doe plain, uncultivated Way of Avi g. But Men now begun to build Towers 
< to open to themſelves * of a 1 
. Thoughts of finding new Names for Things, which their enlarged No- 
« tions offered to Keke Conſideration, have now riſen? — Language was, 
« without, doubt, enlarged at ſome. particular Times and, if a great deal of 
« it was attempted. ; at once, 4 Corifufion would dalle ariſe from it. But 
this Account, however ingenious, will (I think) fall ſhort of explaining two 


principal Points... Firſt, The Barbarity of their common Language, and, 
_ Secondly, the main Thing in the Me oſarc Hiſtory of this: Confuſion, their be- 


coming unintelligible to each other. 

Firſt, It ſeems plain, that, on our learned Author s own. Reaſoning, Lan- 
guage muſt gradually enlarge and Words multiply, in the old World, as they 
— diſcovered any new Inventions. The Improvements in Muſick, Braſs, and 


Iron, in about the ſixth Age of the old World, muſt make an Addition to 
the Copia of their Words,. as much as _ Pro ect of a Tower could do. And 
the finding new Names for the T hings, w their enlarged Notions offered 
to their Conſideration, muſt be a natural Thought. They would not, pro- 


bably, have a Name, for an Ax, or Saw, or Knife, till they had found out 
tho. Toftroments, and new Diſcoveries would create new Words all along, 


as the Diſcoveries were made, before as well as after the Flood. I can diſcern 
no Reaſon for ſuppoſing ſuch an uncultivated Life, in the Days of Noab, who 


had been Witneſs to all the Improvements of the Antediluvians, and had cer- 
tainly a great Compaſs of ſubſtantial Knowledge. And whatever Improve- 
ments were made, in the Mother Country, (from which the Men of Shinaar 
were withdrawn, according to the Sentiments of the learned Author himſelf) 
they would attempt to have at Babel; all that appears:new, was this Tower ; 
for Cain had built a City, many hundred Years before; and Noab had built a 


ſtupendous Fabric for Water-Carriage ; neither of which Works could + 


exccuted, without a competent Variety of mechanic Inſtruments, and Skill in 
Q 2 „ the 
* Connection. Vol. I, p. 134. 105 8 1 


ger Fame. —And why may not the 
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of, che (5 eg « the | 
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Back; when they left Nah Ads He war inn 
ſome Ages after. But Secondhy, T think che principal Thing it ſtory. ... 
of Moſes, as to the Confuſion, that they t umntelligible to pink, e 
cannot be accounted for, in-this Way. For, ĩho they might affect 00 cn 4% 

gs yoo ena yet they" could not thereby Ce ers... 
Suk, the or | heir od . could: 


Materials He” Building for all E © Tech, Inſtruments, and Engines 
which they made — of. 80 that, though they might affect to enrich. 
their Language, with new and better ſounding Names and Words, yet this | 
could never conſtrain them to leave off their Work, on Account of their be. — 4 
ing mutually unintelligible. For, if they found” Difficulties in carrying on 
their Work, thro this Affectation of poliſhing their Tongue, they could an 3 
| make uſe of their old Words and Names, which were fynonymous 2 = 
fected new ones, rather than diſband, and leave their favourite N 
ſuch a Pet and Punctilie Upon the whole, I conclude, both from the 2 4 
ter of the Moſaic Hiſtory, and the Reaſon of Things, that this Confuſion 
muſt have been miraculous. - | 
Our next Enquiry muſt be, in what this mmipeculow Event conſiſted, ant | 
* How it was brought about ?” And this muſt doubtleſs be difficult to de. 
termine, out of ſo conciſe a Hiſtory as Moſes gi 
thought, that there were many regular, diſtin& E ages formed inſtantane- 
ouſly, at that Time, which continued to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Colonies, after - 
wards, according to their Tongues in their Nations.“ The Maſters in the 
Ratbinical Schools, and the ancient Chriftian Fathers, both Greek and Latin, do 
in the general embrace this Opinion. In this Sentiment they are followed 
by many learned Moderns, who ſuppoſe that the different original Languages 
of the Farth were inſtantly imparted by a divine Power, to ſo many Fami- 
lies, as ſhould be neceſſary, for the proper Diſperſion of Mankind, for the 
laying a Foundation for different Nations. This Opinion has, however, been 
rejected by ſeveral celebrated Critics, as the Caſaubons, Father and Son, Hei- 
 degger. Hi * Patriarcharum, and Aben Ezra, among the Rabbins, as Periaol- 
mius informs us. But, as I have not had Opportunity of peruſing theſe Au- 
 thors on this Subject, I cannot lay down the Reaſons they aflign for tha Opi- 
nions. But I ſhall ſtate the Argument, which appears to me to H pretty 
clear and decifive. The Occaſion of working this Miracle, was af Act of 
Obſtinacy and Rebellion againſt God, which was certainly diſpleaſing to him. 
God ü a miraculous Confuſion of their Language among them ; where- 
by they were difconcerted in the Proſecution of their own Schemes, and con- 


ſtrained to ſeparate and diſband. But, can we * that the * of 


- See Dr. Hunt's 2 P- 36. 4 Origen Arie 5 8 r 


ives us of it Some hare 


t Gaine e ſe?.It 4 Lem that it ou 
ie e to beſtow on 
rebellious Multitudes, to inſpire them miraculouſly with | many regular 
. This was more chan was done. to the Apeſtles thernſelves, as the 
Numbers ſharing in it muſt be greater. Their Conduct was criminal, and 
| when any Crimes are miraculouſſ — upon, it is in Way of Pu- 
5 But — — the Caſe) have been properly called 
"ongues, but an orderly, miraculous Inſpiration of new ones, 

pinion of the learned Belgick Profeſſor, Perizonius, is more 
N 1 ede Bird: in a Way which anſwered the End of Pro- 
vidence, in diſperſing them; and yet carried in it the Marks of divine Diſ- 
on Account oops, + mv; os was not, ſays the learned 
« Profeſſor, an inftantaneous Production of many now Langnages, but a pro- 
Confuſion of 8 peech, which Way foever it was effected. L. 

1 15 fit Sahite c Produttio, cum 


amplurium novarum Ei 


nguarum 
« Veterts O Evi, fed vera et Pere Sermonts Confupo, qudcunque anden 


o 0 peech, 
might, ime, have ſuch a in Organs 8 
— great Stammering and Heſitation, and be affected with ſuch a 
diſeaſed and various Pronunciation, as to interrupt their Correſpondence very 
conſiderably, They might perceive, in this unuſual Alteration i in themſelves, 
the Tokens of God's Diſpleaſure, which might throw them into great Per- 
plexities of Mind, ſo as to forget what they were going to ſay, or even forget 
many of their old Words, and drive them to uſe any new ones, which firſt 
— The Hiſtorian ſays that God wWRNT Down to confound their Lan- 
guage, ſo that there might be a viſible, glorious Appearance, accompanying 
the Shechinab, which might not only operate on their Organs, but create 
an Aftoniſhment and Horror of Mind, which might urge and haften their 
Separation, And, if they parted in ſuch | Perturbation, and Confufion of 
Spirit, they muſt go off * much Concert, in Companies of the neareſt 
Relations and Kindred, who were tied by Nature; and muſt abide 
the Inconveniences of the Confuſion ; and learn to underſtand each other as 
ſoon and as well as they could. But as the ſame learned Perſon obſerves,- 
This Confuſion was not a permanent Impreſſion on them, but only while 


eit wat neceſſary to procure their Separation. Non fuit hæc labii Confuſio per- 
* fetua, ed ad tempus 4 Deo adbibita tantum, ut Homines ad Secedendum co- 
geret. And it is natural to conceive, that they might in a great meaſure 
return to their ancient Language, after their Separation, and the End of the 
Miracle was anſwered. For if the Perturbation and Perplexity of Mind, 


which 188 were in, under a Senſe of God's Toes, and page under 
| the 
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2 pros from Ge. Wel 5 
might ee 6106, 15h again, and in good meaſure remember - *their 
ancient Tongue. But however their Pronunciation might for ever remain { 
under ſame Diſcaſe and Infectian, after this Ahete might be ſome 
1 new Infleggions of, Words, and. doubling of Syllables.; in n 
3 There, might be ſame. new Terminations to the ſame radical Wer 
pO longed in Con! and Fr 


11 ight, which their Children might hear 4 de, 
| So e yew rod Wort might attract the Air b Get 
one, by this Variety ot —AGAIN ; a Taſte of new Words, 
h ck 6 begun a before the Confuſion, might, when their Per- 
plexity and Fright was dwef, eee in eyety Family, or litile Oo un), 

which wpuld: gradually make further Akterations in . original Langu age, 
Bat there was ſuch a manifeſt Kindred; among the different Languages of the 
Earth, for many Ages after the Babel- Confuſion, that one can ſcarce 
© that the primitive Tongue was loſt. We find Abrahana Native of Chaldei, 
(who had been brought up with Terab, who had probably chiveriad: with 
the ancient Patriarchs) when he removed from Chaldea, towards Cunnan, 
| travelled up and down, and converſed with all the Tribes of the Caan | 7 
Egyptians — Fhænicians, without any N ner" arifing from: Diverſity = 
of Language, that is ever taken Notice of, by Age. 80 that, in all Pro—- 
bability, the Languages of theſe ſeveral — 1 were not very different; 
but nearly the ſame which Ham and Shem; and Noah ſpoke, till the Time of 
the Diſperfion ; and which was; not greatly altered, after the: Confuſion had 
ſo far prevailed, as to cauſe the —— —— this Uniformity of Lan- 
guage afterwards changed} into different national Tongues, by Length of Time, 
may be accounted: for, from the general Cauſes of the Mutability of Lan- 
guage, mentioned already; of 1 we find plentiful Examples in all Ages 
ſince; and of which we have demonſtrative Proofs by Experience; even in 
5 the Languag es of the ſame Country, as in Spain, Taly, France and Britain, 
_ ___ Tho' in theſe, only ſome of the Caniſes can operate; for the different Influ- 
ence of the — on the Organs of Speech, can have no Efficacy to a 
Change, on thoſe who live in the ſame Clitnate. -I have now: ſet down the 
Opinions of the beſt Critics I have had Opportunity of conſulting and have b 
given that Account of this wonderful Tranſaction, which, on the whole, af 
pears to me the moſt conſiſtent with the Letter of the Hiſtorian, and the 
Reaſon of Things. I think ſo natural an Hiſtorian as Moſes would not have 
given ſo pompous an Account of God's coming doien; as with a celeſtiab Train, 
to execute this Judgment, unleſs he had intended to relate à Miracle I 
think there is no Reaſon to except tothe Report of a Miracle, by fo credible 
an Hiſtorian, uncontradicted by any other, tho' we cannot penetrate into the 
Reaſons and Connections of Things ſo far as to pronounce peremptorily, on 


their being worthy or unworthy of God, It might be a good, Rule og the 
ions 
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me that this Miracle was inflicted as a Mirk of ie ern a ea bi and there- 
fore was not a mitüculous Imparting of an inſpired regular Language to thoſe 


rebellious Multitudes; but a Confuſion of their Lang e, which diftreſſed 
them, perhaps '#ſtoniſhed" them, wade chem N 0 enough for * 4 Time, and © 
+ 1s E "Bhd, of St in their Go: Into "pro er 8 blivifions — 
vatio t the 0 Nr i, 4 Mo ofaic 


Name 7 2 through A Generatil ay the 
ſo ominous and repre 4 Name to his Ca ial; ; 2555 that Yom uch notori- 
ous and undeniable Circunaſtanee 4s this, obliged im to it, at that Time; 
and hereby it became the perpetyal Memorial of this great and humbling 
Tranſaction.” Eber Age and! lation Called 


this great City, the ſuppoſed Seat 
of the firſt Empire, even according 1 to Heathen, Writers Babel, or Confuſion. 
What a ſignal Defeat was Bere iven, b Providence, to "their ambitious Plan, 
Let us make ts 9 Name? For what "they aimed to elect, as a Monument of | 
their Grandel al Y., God inde ſuffered to ſtand long, but then it was 
as a Mofiurrieht of the 5 Tnfamy and Fol), the Impotency of their Re- 
belion, gag their deciſive Defeat — Moſes Ini err 'us of the Occaſion of it s 


RE 


edu vpo ity, Twbich (no doubt) thoſe who firſt named it were fully conſcious 
of. Hereby theſe Projectors for Fame, or Empire, did indeed make them- 
ſelves a Name,” Bat *how much theReverſe of their own Deſign ? Their De- 
feat was, ag it were, inſerlbed on this monumental Tower, in the Name they 
gave it; 4 Neat, which laſts when the Tower, is deſtrcyed; when all 105 
ancient or modern Magnificence, deſcribed by Herodotus, 85 en njoyed by Phi- 
lbs Son, lies buried in ignominious Ruins, wp blotted out, even from the 
curious: Traveller's Eye, fo that they enquire. almoſt in vain, where Babel 
ſtood. There are! feveral- Teſtimonies from Heathen Writers, which bear 
witneſs to this ancient Fradition, that all Mankind were united. once 'in the 
Uſe of the fame Language 3 and they commonly relate it in Con) junction with 
ſome other Fictions Uboat” this Tower, 'or ſomething ſimilar Vet 1 70 Thus 
Abydenus has expreſſed himſelf, in a Fragment of his Aſyrian Hiſtory, pre- 
ſerved by Eufebius : '** There are ſome, who, relate 4 4 the firſt of Mankind 
$9 ang ont of the Earth, and elated exceedingly with their Streng th and 
Size, and thinking to make themſelves ſuperior, even to the God them - 
ſelves, raiſed an enormous Tower, and that they had almoſt got to Hea- 
ven, when the Winds coming to the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, overturned 
their Structure. And that having continued, till that Time, of one and 


the 1 Language, ory were thenceforward divided by the Gods into 
many,” det e AJ ang eo 
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1 courſe. concerning... pg. the Jeus, „een wading I. ix. c. 1%) lays; \.-* 
© Babylon was firſt built, by thoſe that were ſayed from the Delu 

they were Giants, and the Perſons, who created the, Tower, ſo much cel 
15 * brated in Hiſtory ; but that, up u it's being overthrown, by the immediate 
* Ac of God, the Giants were ſed over the whole Burch. Jem in- 
clined indeed to think that theſe Pagan Teſtimonies. were of ſuch An thors a; 
bad ſeen the Works of Moſes, or had heard of them, during We of 
Babybn, But I cite them chiefly to ſhew, that theſe. Chaldean Antiquaries did 
not apprehend any Abſurdities,in theſe Hebrew Stories, tho there might not, 
perhaps, be any fimilar Pagan Traditions. However 1 Tapes aber genuine, 


_ unaſſiſted, Pagan Tradition had really failed them, as to many origine 
5 Truths of Fad, both as to the Origin of Mankind, and this miraculous Dif. 


erſion.— Diodorus. Siculus (Bibl. 1. I) acœounts for the Diverſity, of the Lan- 
of the World, in a very different Manner, according to the Noti | 
e had of the Original of Mankind. All Mankind ſprung Prong. us pe 
| * pinning, from new ſoſt Earth, in different Parts, by the Ene 
* Sun's . prolific Heat; for which Reaſon the firſt — Kew bt I 
c 2, Spores Tw Jranafle. A erent Diale&, or Language.” e no 
more to add, u pon this Hiſtory of the Confuſion of Tongues, or of my No- 
tion of it, that it was the fin;/hing of the general Diſperſion, begun before, by 
the Direction of NMoab, in the Mather Country; but now compleatly execut- 
ed, by means of the Confufion, among the Men of  Shinaar. The accord- 
ing to this Interpretation, the Lord did deter them from thence, who mutinied 
and rebelled againſt the general Order for a Diſperſion : And by their being 
Goarated at loft, the whole was accompliſhed ; and ſo 2 finiſhing, Hand was 


ac grand Deſign of Providence. And again; it is confiſtent to fay, ; | 


that God did there confound the Language of all the Earth. For all the Earth, 
was of one ge before ; but all the Earth was never entirely. of one 
1 after. For, tho only thoſe at Babel were miraculouſly confound- 
yet they and all the reſt of Mankind were under the oo Influence 
of the general Cauſes of the Mutation; which would be changing their Lan- 
guage to the End of the World. So that all that Moſes aſſerts will be ſtrictly 
true.— This ſimple and plain Account of theſe memorable Events, is ſo agree- 
able to the Letter of Moſes; and fo congruous to all the Circumſtances, which 
Mankind could (probably) at that Time, be in; that we are not con ſtrained | 
to make any ſtrange, unnatural Suppolitions or Conjectures, for the Solution 
of Difficulties, which the gaſes Men, in other Schemes, are forced 1 
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divided. But this Name mi 
wards, when the Event happened: For it certainly 
ſince it was in his Days that the Earth was divided. If this Name was not „ 
given at hin Birth, Wed be many Years after it, and ſo doth not S w_ 
point to any determinate Part of. Peleg's Days. ee ß : 
2 But, if it be all owned, that Heber gave this Name to his Firſt-born 
Son, at his Birth, with Reference to this Event; y be good Ræa- | 
ſons aſſigned for this Conduct, without fuppofing the Diviſion to be made at | 
that Time. It may be pretty rationally accounted for, either from natural Fore-. 4 
ſight, or the Spirit of Prophecy. Natural Forefight may go 2 great Way to - I 
account for it. Mankind was then multiplying faſt, Naab and his Sons _ 
knew that the Earth was to be peopled, by their Deſcendants. They knew 
how was. And that the Poſftdihroian Earth was ass 
fruitful asthe Antediluvian, for maintaining Multitudes, as ſoon as they were 


t be given him, berate l. 
did not Weh 


F 1 Uſer Chronal, Socr. cap. v. Seriptura nou in Orrs ſed in Diebus Phalegi diviſam Terram 
uljje dictt, | | 


ready 


Wy 5 "ak nnn. oh 'D C ear. . Kid . G tu * erienee any 
| Devays, to intimate any Fears of a; leſs Longevityn than their Ane ; 
_ _ enjoyed. This would make it natüral for them 10 be n of a Dilperton 

in due Seaſon, —This might be a frequent: Subject of -Converſation among the 
 Piatriarchs,* Noab and his Sons; and alſo a very 125 one for their Medita- 
- ' trons alone, how pore br. _ the cious n before them. 
This being n 7805 5 10 ly, "give! his 


| D in mien, ddd BEL pnally,”'s 40 « 
_ . Son, this Nane en A ch 0 Event might e 5 


ppecention th, uc 
the Days of his Firſt- born. And, in this common View, there 
: fem. to be no Neceffity for. the Spirit of Prophecy, t 
| Event. approaching, Which common Reaſon would apprize him N 
|  {Secondy;) If natural Foreſight be not ſufficient to account for this Pro RE 
of Heber, yet he might give his Son this Name by the Spirit of Pr phecy s 
And, indeed, I think there might be ſome prophetical Monition in it. "Fork 1 
is commonly underſtood of a general Diviſion; and, in this View, it may 
be queſtioned, whether their own Sagacity would have led them to think of 
a general Diſperſion, all, about one Time, without Revelation, And, if they 
could not be apprized of the proper Time and Circumſtances of the approach- 
ing Diviſion, without Revelation; it may be thought altogether worthy of 
God, to put them in mind of this great Separation that was to be made; 
and to intimate Directions both as to the Time and Manner of it. There 


' were ſome certain Inſtances of giving N to Children by Prophecy, as 


Gen. v. 29. 

. The prophetic Monition mi ght be of fin Zular Advantag S to ah all 
It might excite the Patriarchs wg greater Induſtry and Vigilance in inſtilling 
the moſt ſubſtantial Principles, and inculcating the beſt Rules of Action. It 
might excite the younger Tribes to greater Application for their own Improve- 
ment, 'in all Sciences and Arts, as well as Religion ; having Intelligence of, 
ſuch an:approaching Diſperſion, by the Spirit of Prophecy. It would = . 
apt to rouze every thinking Perſon, among them, to labour to lay up a 
LN Stock of uſeful Knowledge, to be ſubſervient to their Well⸗ . 
every ſeparate Colony; when they could no longer have recourſe to the Wiſ⸗ 
dom and e of the Patriarchs, to extricate them, in any Difficulties 

that might - And, finally, being thus apprized of the approaching 
Separation would naturally iſ poſe them to a more chearful Compliance with 
the prudent Regulations of the great Patriarch and his Sons, for the metho- 
"ny conducting this momentous Revolution; it would be apt to. ſtir them 
„both in dutiful preparing for it, and in executing it, as ſoon as it could be 
— 1 with Diſcretion,—Theſe Conſiderations remove all the Difficulties 
which might ſeem to embarraſs the Me n Account, of this memorable Re- 


volution; 


Iſber. Chron. Sacr, cap. v. Heberum Vaticinio . Filio ſuo Phaleg nomen hic impoſu- 
iſſe plurimi aſfirmant. MAB VIAL 
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n, © tion of Mavkind, uk not be ſo 
ſoon as at the Birth of Peleg, in the Year after the Deluge 101, be- 

cool the Numbers muſt then have been fo ſmall, as to render it highly in- 

convenient, to ſeparate, to any conſiderable Di tance from each other. It is 


a 'H E | W Diviſion! P a Senn 


probable that Noab had no Children after the Flood ; becauſe, after mention- 


ing the Poſterity of his former Sons, Shem, Ham and Japbet, it is added, 
Gen, x. 32. Theſe arethe Families of the Sons of Noah, and by theſe were the 
Nations divided in the Earth, after the Flood. So that there were but three 
Pair to be the Fountains of Propagation, and the lineal Anceſtors of the 
whole human Race; therefore from theſe three Pair. only, muſt the N 
World of Mankind proceed in a natural Series of Deſcent. 
1. Now we have no Reaſon to imagine, from any Hints i in the Hiſtory of 
Moſes, that there was any Thing extraordinary in the Multiplication, of Man- 
kind. They probably married at thoſe Years, which were then their early 
Youth. - Thirty-five Years of Arphaxad's Age were as youn g. in Proportion to 
his Age of 500 Vears, as perhaps 18 are in our Life, which is ordinarily i in old 
Age at 80. And the Women might be liable to few Abortions, in thoſe 
healthy and vigorous Ages. But we may- ſuppoſe that the Encreaſe was in ſuch 
0 Wd Order, after they were adult, as has ordinarily prevailed ever fince; 
allowing for their different Longevity, on account of which, they would 
have Children much longer. 
2. If this was fo, then the Order- of 1 85 Encreaſe may be computed, 
from the ſecond Year after the Flood, when Arphaxad was born, in an order- 
ly Series at the Interval of every two Years betwixt the Birth of every Child. 
his Interval muſt be reaſonable to admit, ſince there could be no hired 
Nurſes; but every Mother muſt nurſe her own ſacceffive Children on the 
Breaſt, till they were fit to be weaned Proceeding on this reaſonable Sup 
ſition of. allowing two Years Interval at a Medium, betwixt the Birth of each 
Child, Then * Fort haye had fifty Children | in the Tooth Year of the 
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P bich was the ar Year after the Flood. And as many of theſe were Wo- 
men and Children, there could not be a Number of Families to furniſh con 
venient Colonies, to ſeparate to any great Diſtance, this Year. | © 
— 3 The placing the general Diſperſion, at this Time, is attended with 6 
XK many and great Inconveniences and Difficulties, as to render it highly imp. 
| bable, that it ſhould have been then executed. It is ſuppoſing a Series of 
—— Events to have 1 W in the moſt unnatural Manner imaginable; where- 
=  asit is the peculiar Glory of the Moſaic Hiſtory, that it is extremely natural, 
—_ quite through, There are no Anachroniſms in Nature, where the Facts are in- 
1 conſiſtent with the 455 of the World, when they are ſaid to be done; or 
With the Geography, or Climates, where the Scenes of Action ate laid; nor 
4 any Incongruity, 2s to the Characters of the Actors, with the Actions a 
to them. —— But, if wife Men are repreſented as acting by their own 
in a very indiſcreet unnatural Manner, we are tempted to heſitate in our Al. 
ſent to the Narration. Who can ſuppoſe that they ſhould leave the yenerable 
Patriarch by himſelf, in a Condition too weak to catch a Sheep, or till the 
Ground, for Corn and other neceſſary Fruits? Who can ſuppoſe that, when 
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HERE are ſome pretty clear Characters of Titne, expreſsly ſet down 
by Mees, that help ns to determine about what Fine the Diſperſion 
took place; and ſatisfactorily decide this celebrated Controverſy; which has | 
been fruitful of many Incongruities, for want of conſidering both Hiſtory 

and Nature. Firſt, The Diſperfion was in Peleg's Days.—Secondly, It was | 
after Tottan s 13 Sons were all of them Heads of Tribes. — Thraly, It 8 ©. 
7 a The finiſhed — 
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Piper an i Jy 
4 and Ei 7 Wo J, each of them, different Tongues at that Time? 
This is not natural to; App, if. this. were diſperſed from the Eaſt, in the 
oY ini ; and, if they were among the Numbers that were ſcattered 
from Shingar, . theſe Fathers of Tribes could hardly have reached ſo far az 

Greece in that. Age.—I apprehend; therefore, that this is an Account of the 


Poſterity of ſome of the principal Sons of Japbet, whoſe Deſcendants plant- 


ed thoſe remote Countries, ſome Ages after. But they might name their 
Countries, or their Tribes and Nations, after the Names of their great An- 


ceſtors, whom they had left with Noa, in the Mother Country or original 


Plantation NO W but Japbet and Ham, as well as Sbem, had many 
other Sons, beſides thoſe which are named by Moſes ; otherwiſe the World 
could not have been tolerably inhabited in a Thouſand Vears. But there were 
doubtleſs very good Reaſons for mentioning theſe Anceſtors of Nations, ra- 
ther than others; tho' thoſe Reaſons cannot be, with any Certainty, affigned 
at this Time. And yet, if theſe, here mentioned by Moſes, were the very 
Planters themſelves, it may be made a conſiſtent Account. For, if they 
were the ſame Sons of Fapbet and Ham, who were born in the fame Year of 
the World with Peleg, and Nimrod, they might be ſet down here, as they 
were dn Leaders of theſe Colonies, which at laſt ſettled in theſe Parts ; 
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Ideſt Sons - who than ve wi Mb, might, for Reaſobs inſcrutable by 
4 at this Time, - be 3 We have no Account als the Age of any of 
aly, d and bis Line, to Terab; ps of Ca- 


naan, i probably 1 was born at the Time of Noat's ha But there is no- 
thing faid of the thirteen, Sons of Felke, but What looks like perſonal Hiſ- 
' tory. Their Hbode, their Dwelling, or, Place of Settlement was in that very 
Country, of which Moſes gives a ſh ort Geographical Deſcription, —We have 
another- Geographical Deſcription, of the Settlement of the Canaanites, Gen. 
x. 18. but it is laid down in a Manner of Expreſſion, which intimates a Dif- 
ference in the two Accounts. Afterwards were the Families of the Canaa- 
nites ſpread. abroad from Sidon to Gaza. It was afterwards, that the Border 
of the Canaanites was fixed; but theſe thirteen Sons of Foktan had their 
Dwelling in | Meſha at the Diſperfion. © I think, therefore, that it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that this is a perſonal Hiſtory 'of theſe 13 Heads of Tribes. They 
all ſettled, they all had their fixed Dwelling, in the Neighbourhood of this 
Eaſtern Mountain, in a Country of their own. (2.) But, as there is no men- 
tion of the Time of their Lives, when they ſettled their Colony, this muſt 
be determined, as far as it is capable of it, ks Probability of Circumſk nces. 
Heber had only two Sons mentioned by the ſacred Hiſtorian ; Peleg, in vhoſe 
Days the Earth was divided; and: Tülau. As Pelkg is mentioned firſt, and 
there doth not appear any particular Reaſon for hat Preference, we may al- 
low that it was on account of Primogeniture. But there certainly could be 
no great Difference, if Peleg was not elder, ſince Heber was but 4 at the 
Birth of Peleg, which was early Youth in thoſe Ages of Longevity. If Pe- 
leg was the firſt born, then Joltan, in the Courſe of Nature, could not be 
born Before the val ro3, after the Flood. And he, then, might have a 
Son in the 133d Year, and a Grandſon in- the 16 3d Year after that memo- 
rable Epocha, according to the mean Age of their Puberty.* But then it 
muſt be. conſidered; that all theſe 1 3 Sons are mentioned as Heads of Colonies, 
one as much as another. And then it muſt be a great while longer before the 


thirteenth could be old enough to be a Head of as GFA; ; 2 will | pH by 
the TO Me Table of Deſcent. os 


ft Son 


"4 Archbp. ber. Chrenol Sher: cap. v. urges the" Caſe: of Fottan's Sons, and S ketb, 
chat, tho* Foktan migbt be born, when Haber was 17, and he have the firſt of theſe 13, at 


17 Years of his own Age et theſe 1 cone; not be Leaders of Colonies 101 as. many, 
ſuppoſe them. to have Ran a 3 | | mo . 50 Fr" 
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philly e A 
an to the Courſe of Toben in that Age 
11 "of the gf the Deluge, at the very ſooneſt, And, if he 
= 0A, Fa quly ne a4 Di 14 then be would not probaþly baus b hi 
3 ur: as the Head of a Tribe, or Family, at going out; "Por e have Bl 
SH e to have been ſwallowed. up in ſome elder Tribe. But, as he 5 » in 
3 Ain y mentioned as any of them, as the Head of a, Tribe, we may ſup- 
poſe that he was ſo, and that they all had Families when they begun their 
Migration, or q their Settlement,* | And as there could be few mercenay 

Servants to be had, and they were removing into an Ie He Wat 3.its 
= | reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the 1 3th Son, who was the. E Tribe like Wl 
= the reſt, had ſeveral Children grown up to be an Afh in his! ne· - 
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ſtance. to 
ceſſary rural Affairs, and to carry on the Buſinęſs of his ik $0 or. 
confederate Colony, perhaps under t 6 YU mY of th wir F ather. 
Suppaſe then the 13th Son e 
us to the 2 17th Vear 4 the Delugo Thi ha 5 
11 out, as the Head of a Tribe, Nick am any tolerable ul Family. But I think it 
—_. is not probable that it could be near ſo ſoon. For, in the fir place, we can- 
= not be certain that Foktarn was the next in Birth to Peleg, of Heber's Children. 
| There might be ſeveral Sons, or Daughters, betwixt theſe two Brothers, Which 
might put off the Adultneſs of Joltan ſeveral Years, as to Year 135, 137, 
139, 141; and then all his Poſterity muſt be brought anſwerably lower down 
in the Line of Time, as to 165 or 17 1. A. Diluv. 


— 8 Again; 


* Perizon, Or. Babylon, p. 298. argues from this Fact, that the Settlement of theſe 13 Sons Eb 
of Foktan, muſt refer to a Time, long after Peleg's Birth ; ſo that this Difficulty has been Fa 
perceived by many learned Men, 
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Al we cannot cor nor is it telle that all the 13 how of 
Foltan were born in immediate Succeſſion, one after another; ſo that we 
muſt not only allow 26 Vears to the Birth of the youngeſt,” but 26 Years alſo | 


for the Birth of their 13 Wives, at two Years e i r your of 
each of them. Then t their Deſcent will TR; DIR + 


3 


— 


Fe 4754 


n 10 Gn * 7 | 10 „ 17 Ea 
, e Grandchild born R 1 221 5 


4 " there might be ſome Sons of Foltan, x not bs enterprizing, ry 
fit for Government, who might incorporate.in ſome of the 13 Tribes, which 
may further account for it, that all the 13 Sons and their Wives, were not 
born in the Space of 52 Vears, from Fottan's Marriage It appears, by 
this Calculation, that it could not, in the Nature of Things, be much ſooner 
than the Vear 219, or 221 after the Deluge, that the 13th Son of Fokfar 
could be furniſhed with a competent Number of Children, to aſſiſt him in his 1 
__ Plantation. But it is highly probable that it muſt be much later. For his . I 
_ clit would have been adult, only about the Year 240, not being then 30 4 
_ Ycars of Age, and one or two grown up towards Manhood, would have been 

Aſſiſtance little enough, when all the reſt were but Boys or Children. _ ml 

So that I fix the Settlement of this Family, about. the Year of the N 

Ara of the Deluge, 240. And this being the only Family, in which the 

Names of the Planters are ſet down, and the Line of their Deſcent deter- 
mined by Moſes, for the thirteenth San: of Foktan was an Head of a Tribe 
at that Time; we may I think, from this Account, make a very probable 

Conjecture, as to the Time of the general Diſperſion; that it was a few 
; | Years, under, or over, the Year 240, after the Flood. _ . 

1 For Confumaticn of this Opinion, I further obſerve, . That it appears, i — 
_ Calculation, that in ordinary Deſcent, according to the Method of reckoning 24 
before-mentioned, there could be ſuch an Encreaſe of Mankind, as to make a 

the Diſperſion feaſible ; there might be, in the Year 240, above 6o ,000 Per- 

ſons born; and in the Courſe of Nature, not one dead, except what might 
happen by Contingences, to that Vear.— There might now be ſome obvious 

Inconyeniences in their Continuance together, ariſing from their Numbers. | 

Moſes tells us the general Diſperſion was in Peleg's Days, and alſo how long 

Peleg lived. He tells us, that the thirteenth Son of Foktan was an Head of 

a Tribe at this Time. We find, by Calculation, that there might be a con- 

ſiderable Number of People now in the World; ; and then common Senſe 
informs us, (tho' the Hiſtorian were ſilent) that it would be natural to think 
of dividing | when there were more general Conveniences in ſeparating, than 
m—_ together ; juſt as it would be natural to think of keeping together, while 
8 there 
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ie Flax l as ED 8 wy * ee was little Flax in thoſe Eaſtern 
Countries, there might, probably, be the Cotton Tree, or Silk Worm, which 
would require the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tree, and ſuch like. This 
would oblige them to enlarge their Bounds, till they came to bad Land; — 
which would not be worth their Labour, when ey ati Rad all the World before 
= them. Ground would want them, as ſqon as ever they wanted Ground. This 
=_ would put them upon ſeeking for x But then Naab would be in- 
=. duced to make this Diviſion prudently general; that there might be a due 
Impartiality among them all. —— And finally, I add, That tho they 
might for ſome Years begin to perceive the Expediency of a Separation. 
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. ne | yet the particular Time might be fixed by Revelation, or a divine Moni. 
8 tion to Noah, that all might more readily comply with it. The third 
= COND of Time, mentioned by Moſes, is this, that the general Diſperſion. 


as perfected before the Birth of Haran. For Haran died in the Land of his 
=_ - Nato, in Ur of the Chaldees. Gen. xi. 28. It is evident, from this Paſ. 
* ſige, that the World was divided into little Countries, and diſtin guiſhed b 
EH Names of Places, before the Birth of Haran; for we have 2 both the 
Name of the Place and People where he was born, and where he died, which 
they retained to the Days of Moſes.  - 
Haran was the eldeſt Son of Terah who is alc by Mofes, and there- 
fore he was boru in the 70th Year of Terab's Life, which was 292 Years af. 
ter the Deluge. For Terah was born in the 2220 Year of that Ara, ac- 
cording to the. Hebrew Chronology ; and 222 + 70 = 292. Haran was cer- 
tainly elder than Nabor, for Nabor married his Daughter. Gen. xi. 29. He 
was elder than Abraham, for Lot the Son of Haran appears not to have been 
much younger than Abraham. - He had Daughters married in Sodom, for he 
had 'Sons-in-Law there, and two Virgin Daughters, who fled with him from 
+ the Deſolation of thoſe Cities. Gen. xix. 14. It was after the Recovery of 
Lot from his Captivity, by the Eaſtern Princes in Confederacy againſt Sodom, 
that a Promiſe was given to Abraham, that he ſhould have a Son. Gen. xv. 1, 4. 
This was ten Years after Abraham's Coming to Canaan. The Deſtruction of 
the wealthy Cities of the Plain was in the ſame Year, in which the Promiſe 
of Iſaac was made; in which, as we have noted, Lt had Children married 
in Sodom; ſo that Lot could not be much younger than Abraham. Further; 
St. Stephen obſerves, Achs vii. 24. That, when his Father was dead, Abra- 
| | ham removed from Charran, towards Canaan. Terah died at 20 5 Years old, 
= Abraham was 75 Years old at leaving Charran, after his Father's Death, 
; therefore he was born in the 130th Year of Terab; for 205 — 75 = 130. 
And this Account of St. Stephen doth not contradidt any Thing which Moſes 
aſſerts ; and therefore muſt be admitted as a good Explanation of him.—Mojes 


informs us that Terah was 70, and begat three Sons. But ſure, there is no 
Reaſon 
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| {abs to ines Wn 41 Fam in as fame Vow, ; it was onl 7 the dle 24 
theſe three Sons that was born in the 7oth Year of Trab. Neither doth Moſes 


ſay that any of theſe Sons were the eldeft Sons of Terab; or that they 5 2h + 


4 his Sons; he might have ſeveral before Haran; as the Patriarchs before 


him had each of them Children, from about 30 Years of their Age ſeve- 
rally. But, as theſe three were all 'remarkable Perſons; and Anceſtors of the 
ira Nation, by both the Male and Female Line, as Rebekah and Rachel, 
as well as Jaac and Jacob; they might be honoured with a Name in the | 
ſacred Genealogy, Tho many, both "elder and younger, were amitted. 

Nahor and Abraham ſeem to have been among the younger Children of Je 

rab. Haran, who was born in his 7oth Year, might be at Man's Eſtate in his 
100th or 110th Year; and ſo he might have Children, as old, or older than 
Abraham ; and others ſomething younger, as Lat and Nabor's Wife, and pro- 
bably Sarah. The whole. Hiſtory of theſe Deſcents may be reduced fo a 


thorough Conſiſtency, that Haran might be Srabam's Brother, tho' much 


elder ; that Haran might be born after the Diſperſion, and therefore that the 


Diſperſion was before 292 of the Ara of the Flood; and that Terab tight 


have had ſeveral Children before the 7oth Year of his Age, which, for 
Reaſons unknown to us, are paſſed over in Silence. From theſe two Cha- 
racters of Time, the Diſperſion is circumſcribed both Ways. It could not 
be before Yoktan' s 13th Son was the Head of a Tribe; and it muſt be before 


the Nativity of Haran, becauſe Towns: and Countries were * by 
Names at that Time. 


CHAP. 


v. u. 
E the P Perſons concerned i in the ba genera Diper on. 


HE general Diſperſion 3 and 8 by the Wy Ge- 
nerations, who were then in, or not much paſt their Prime of Man- 


hood; and that none of the Longeval Tana Pas en their Tribes 
into the new Colonies. Fa. 
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abroad themſelves. Or, (Thirdly) That they ſtaid at þ 
their own Houſes, among their own Improvements, and ſent the younger 
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A} H E Mother GO or PIO "Region which was fiſt ike by 
* Noah and his Sons, and their growing Poſterity, before the Diſper- 


1 8 could not be ſuppoſed to be left a Deſolation at that Time; and deſerted 


to run to waſte again, aſtet ĩt had been brought to ſuch Perfection, by above 
200 Years Culture. I have obſerved this Incongruity, in ſuppoſing them to 


forſake their Ground, even much earlier, and it would be ſtill greater to ſuppoſe 


it now. There can but be bree Suppoſitions made here, either, (%, 
That, at the Diſperſion, the moſt ancient Planters ſought new Grounds, 
and left the old one quite waſte. Or, (Secondly), That the ancient Planters 
left the cultivated Country to the younger Generations, while they went 


| nie themſelves, in 


Generations abroad, to plant and ſettle the uncultivated World. — Both the 
firſt Suppoſitions are obviouſly unreaſonable, and therefore muſt be rejected. 
But the laſt is very reaſonable and natural. Here Noah and the elder Patriarch, 

all ſettled together, and muſt be ſufficiently accommodated with all neceſ- 


 fary, earthly Pleaſures and Conveniences. And who ſo fit to take up their 
Reſt in the Mother Plantation, as thoſe eminent Ancients, under whoſe In- 


ſpection, Labour and Care it was grown up to that Perfection: ? 


8 C f. . 9. 0 Of 
The D 2 conducted by Peleg and bis Contemporaries 


W L L ſuppoſe chil that the mere] Diſpertion, which was EFF 5 
of, that it bould be, and hiſtorically related, that it was in Peleg's Days, 
was led out by Peleg himſelf, and his Cotemporaries of all the three Lines, 


which were about the ſame Age with this memorable Founder of the new 


World. By Calculation, according to the general Rules of Computation 


already laid down, of their having Children at the Interval of two Years, 


and all the Men, being married at 3o, at a Medium. The Cotemporaries of 
Peleg would be as follow: 


Shem? s 46th Son 


eke 31ſt SAIL born in the Year 92, by this Calculation. 
Salab's 16th 


Heber's iſt. Peleg himſelf. 
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Now as zee were alf Coten poravies,, 4 5544 for any WON that 
a5 one as "fit as another, to be ſent abroad with the different Colonies, 
There might be Difference among them, as to Capacity or · Activity, fo that 
ſome might not be quite ſo fit for this high Truſt, that were born in the ſame 
Fear with Peleg ; and ſo one a few Years older might be defired, or be willing 
to go. But this could male no great Breach in the general Plan. 80 that 
we may ſuppoſe this to be the general Age of the principal Leaders, i. e. about 
the Age of Pelz And, as-I have endeavoured to prove, by the Characters 
of Time, that it muſt have been about 240 Years after the F Dodz the Lead - 
ers, Peleg and his Cote mporaries would have been of very foitchle Years for 
conducting ſo momentous a Revolution. They would be old enough for 
Authority, and not too old for Activity. This will entirely agree with every 
thing that Moſes relates, concerning this great Event. Peleg might be thus 
. prophetically by this Name; as his Age was the Standard for the 
Age of the Leaders ——Again ; it will moſt appoſitely correſpond with 

Nimrod's being a principal Leader of the Houſe of Cuſh. + For he might be 
the 3iſt Son of Cuſb = Z iſt of Hrphaxad = 46th of Ham = Peleg, and 
born in the ſame Vear. 80 that, by Years, be might be of as . Au- 
thority as any of that Line; and, by a peculiar, enterprizing Temper, he 
might engroſs more than his Share. This totally diſſipates all the Difficul- 
ty, which ſome learned Men have imagined, as to his being only the third 
from Mah, when Peleg was the fifth. For all Objection to their being Co- 


temporaries entirely vaniſhes, upon this mau W nb: eng of eee 
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E are next to account 157 the Realrjing: of a fufficient Number of 
Inhabitants, with Noah and the elder Patriarchs, in the Mother 
Country, and yet furniſhing ſufficient Draughts for the Colonies which were to 
go away. I have ſuppoſed that all, or however the greateſt Part of thoſe, who 
were married before Peleg, might ſtay at home in the original Settlement. 
And they with their younger Children, who were not yet marriageable, might 
afford a competent Number for the Management of the ancient Grounds. 
But that all, who were married in the ſame Year with Peleg, and all who 
married after that Year, in all the Lines, might go abroad in the general Diſ- 
perſion, in different Tribes under proper Leaders; and fall into proper Subdivi- 
lions, as Prudence and Convenience — 5 
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Ar am ſen6blethat this Calculation a little ee nt two or three G 
tions, as mentioned by Moſes; for Arphaxad had not his Son, till 3; 
Heber, till 34. But others might have' Children.at 2 15 and 26. ther 
think) a Medium may be fixed at 30. I muſt alfo note that, in the general 


Calculation, I have made no Allowance for the Daughters. But, if we may 


ſuppoſe that the Women were adult at 20, as the Men were at 36, then at 
10 Years Interval there might be five Daughters grown up to the Age of pu. 

berty, for five Sons, who might each be 20, when the Men were 30. They 
might eafily intermarry, as Shem's Sons with Japbens Daughters; fo that 


there could be no Neceſſity for inceſtuous Matches after the Flood, whatever 


might be the Caſe in Adam's Family at firſt. This is no unnatural Calcula- 
tion of the Difference of Age in Men and Women; for the connubial Union, 
they counted a greater in the Age of Hefiad, 15 1 - Oper.et Dies, lib. 2.4 
It appears, by what has been offered above, that a pretty clear Account 
may, on our Scheme, be given, both of inbabiting the Criginal Country after 
the Diſperſion, ſo that it ſhould not be laid waſte again ; and alſo of planting 
the World with new Colonies, to a conſiderable Extent, in a little Time. 
Shem would have 45 Sons with him, all married before Peleg ; ; Arphaxad 30; 
Salab 15. Theſe muſt, in the common Courſe of Nature, be all Heads of 
conſiderable Tribes. For, dy Calculation, Shem's ſecond Son might haye had 
29 Children ; his third: 28; his fourth 27 ; his fifth 26, and ſo on, all ſet- 
tled in large Families, with a numerous Foſterity. Now, if there, were ſo 
1 Mule Tpinxoiſam ew 1 2 dh # 
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When you have numbered thrice ten Years | in Time, 
The Age mature when Manhood dates it's Prime; 
Whom fifteen Springs have N a Virgin wed. 
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„ ut . W 11 270 

And ſuppoſing none of them too old to have Children, there would be, 
from them, 270 Children in the very Year of the Diſperſion. There were 
by this Calculation 15 unmarriageable in the laſt 30 Years of each Pair, which 
could not go off from their Father's Houſe; all theſe Encreaſes would leave 
the Country, where Noab reſided, ſufficiently populous. And further, ſo 
much Cattle would be carried off with the Planters, and ſo great a Quantity 
of Grain both for Seed and for a Stock of Proviſions, that there would be a 
great Abatement of their Care and Labour in both Paſturage and Tillage, 
proportionable to the Diminution of their Hands or Numbers in the primitive 
dettlement. I add, that there would be a competent Number of thoſe who 
went abroad, all, except the younger Sort, being certainly in the Courſe of 
Nature Breeders, to furniſh a great Variety of Colonies up and down the 
World. If we conſider how the Progreſs would naturally be, in every little 
Tribe or Society, when they had ſo much Ground to chooſe out of ; they 
muſt ſpread faſt, and pretty far in a little Time, when once they begun to 
travel, They would ſettle near good Rivers, or in fine Plains, in the moſt 
promiſing Situations. Some on the ſudus, ſome on the Jigris, others 
on the Euphrates, the Jordan, and the Nile. Others near the Sea, 
as the Mediterranean, the Euxine, the Caſpian and Perfian Gulf, or the 
Indian Ocean. All this is natural. They would again live a while in 
Tents, till they met with Places to their Mind, to build and ſettle upon, as 
Noah and his Family after the Flood did before them. And it ſeems not 
improbable, that the Ruins of great Antediluvian Cities might direct them to 
Places of Settlement, both as there would be Materials of Building gathered 
together, and as they might be the beſt Indications of the Fertility of the 
neighbouring Scl Teſt 8 A 
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8 hs Earth could 1 be moſt convenicatly divided, and the Fedple beſt 

| accommodated, by ſome ſtaying in the Mother Country, that neither 
al ſhould'fay, nor all travel; fo it is not probable Noah ſhould travel, nor 
that his elder Sons and Grandſons ſhould ever remove far from the vel. 
Patriarch, to the Day of his Deatnmn.. 

1. There are ſeveral natural Reaſons to date us to th Gates They 
muſt have ſo muſt natural Affection, ſo much Reverence, Veneration and 
Eſteem for him, that they could not think of leaving bim, in the unſuitable 
Converſation of. young People; nor would they be willing to leave, without 
Neceſſity, the Pleaſure and continued Improvement they might have from 
his long experienced Wiſdom and. Virtue. He and his Sons had ſeen both 
Worlds, and muſt have Subjects of Converſation peculiar to themſelves, as we 
ſee aged People have more exquiſite Satisfaction in reviewing the diſtant Scenes 
of their younger Life, than thoſe which are more recent. And his Elder 
Grandſons and Great Grandſons having been long accuſtomed to his Conver- 
ſation, and formed to every manly Science, under his Care, would naturally 
have a Reliſh for thoſe Subjects, which had entertained their vacant Hours ſo 
long, and not think of forſaking him, unleſs under ſome Neceſſity of doing 
ſo, which could not be. Voung Generations would not be fit Society for the 
venerable old Patriarch; and the Labour of inſtructing them in the Elements 
of Science and. Religion, of Arts and Buſineſs, would be too fatiguing for the 
great Father of Mankind then to undertake. He might amuſe himſelf, now 
and then, as old Perſons do, with the Prattle of their Children, with the 
pretty Enquiries and Obſervations of their Vouths and Virgins; but his pro- 

per Society would be with the elder Generations. From all which J con- 
clude that neither his Sons, nor any of the elder Generations, who had been 
favoured with a long Intimacy with him, would leave Neab to the Day of his 
n which was 3 50 Years after the Flood. 

When Noah died, all the Longeval Patriarchs were growing old them- 
felves, and fo would become unfit for the Fatigue of planting new Colonies, 
tilling new Grounds, or building new Cities. Shem, Ham and Faphet could 
not be ſuppoſed to ſeparate from Noah, and leave him in old Age to the Care 
of young Perſons, who might be comparatively Strangers to him, and not 
have that T enderneſs and perſonal Honour for him, as themſelves had. They 
would love to be near his Perſon, to diſcharge all the Offices of filial Piety in 
their Power, And the fame Reaſons might Keep their own Sons of the eldeſt 

Sort, 
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And, tho Heber might not be a great deal paſt his Prime, and ſo bis eldeſt 


1 


Peleg was now dead: And (probably) all his Cotemporaries of all the three 
Lines, who had gone\abroad at the Head of the ſeveral Tribes in the Diſ- 
perſion; for vg died. 10. Years befor Voag., - OI 
3. Had the Patriarchs removed, at the Head of their Colonies, and re- 
fided in their ſeveral Settlements, they muſt have been mentioned in Egypt, 
when Abraham came there. Thoſe of Nam Houſe mult haue been all alive, | 
long after Abraham carne to Conga, aod they muſt have been neceſaly at 
| the Head of the Government of the reſpectiye Countries, in Which N 
ſided, Þ+4aac VYſius makes uſe of this very Argument againſt Noa#'s. being 
alive at this Time, that he is never once named. And it will be as good an 
Argument againſt the other Patriarcbs. But we need not, as Vgſſus doth, re- 
ject the Authority of the Hebrew Chronology for this Reaſon, fince I think it f 
is much more naturally accounted for on our Scheme. . Hrabam came into _ 
Canaan in the 427th Year of the fra of the Deluge. © For Terab was born w 
in the 222d Year, and Abraham. in the 13oth. of 7 Life, and removed * 


Son, Peleg, might leave him, yet none of the elder were thus left. Beſides, 


ge. 
Lear, f Terab's 
to Canaan from Haran, when he was 75. So that the Reckoning ſtands 
thus, 222 + 130 = 352. +75 == 427 Years after the Flood. —lIt was not 
long after his Coming to Canaan, before. he was conſtrained, by a Famine in 
that Country, to go to Egypt. If this Famine happened two or three Years 
after his Coming to Canaan, then he went down to Egypt 430 Years after the 
Flood. Then it is plain that, if the Poſterity of Ham lived to about the ſame 
Age with the Poſterity of Shem, in the parallel Generations, which I ſee no 
reaſon to Bs pe I fay they did ſo, then none could be Kings of Egypt? 
at that Time, but ſome of theſe venerable Patriarchs, Ham, or his Son, or 
Grandſon, anſwerable to the Longeval Lines in the Family of Shem, who 


* 


were all alive. | 

4 Even the fierce Achilles, in Homer, * amiable and lovely in his filial Duty and his Friend- 
Vibe the inexorable in his Reſentments. He appears with all the Tenderneſs and Softneſs of a 
Virgin, when he ſpeaks of his Father, or his Friend. g 7 x 
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r any Ur ei Papi were on i; the We of H When mm 
came ds. it is very ſurpriſing, as gu Mobs "at he wig no 
more Notice of them on account of their venerable Years. . The h 


ter, than on account 12510 hair 0 one; 3 4 it have by de. hh thei 
Life-time, to ſeparate. theſe Characters. But it is plain Ae if they had 


come abroad with their Colonies, no one could have been in the regal Power, 


but one of themſelves. No younger Perſons could be ſuppoſed. to reign ot 
exerciſe Authorit ity over theſe venerable Fathers of the whole C lony. It could 


never be endured. by the reſt of the People, that ſo unnaturar a Dominion 


ſhould take place. 

But if any of thoſe ancient Patriarchs were then on the T hrone, the Story: 
zs a great Incongruity in Nature. The Princes of Pharaoh told him of Sarah's 
Beauty. Theſe Princes of Pharaoh muſt have been his elder Sons and his 


| Grandſons ; for the younger Generations cannot be ſuppoſed to be taken. into. 


the Councils and Farniliarity of the ancient ante, onarch, eſpecially to: 


the Excluſion of theſe Sons. If this King of Egypt was Ham, he was then 


about the 526th Year of his Age; for I take Ham to be younger than Shem:. 
If it was Miſar, or Miſraim, he was 5 and then his Princes, Sons, or 
Grandſons, would be about 493, and 363 Years of Age. Our learned Sir 
John Marſham thinks, that Han himſelf 125 teigned in 
common Opinion is, that Miſraim was the firſt King, the fame with the 


Menes of Herodotus, and who flands at the Head of ſeveral Dynaftiesin Ma- 
 . metho, and alſo that of Eratofthenes. But natural Criticiſm overturns all theſe: | 


Conjectures, if this Hiſtory of Abrabam be true. It outrages Nature to ſup- 
poſe, that theſe ancient Princes, the Sons and Grandſons of the Patriarch 


King, ſhould immediately entertain their venerable Parent with the idle I 
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Noah, then the : King. of Egypt at the 
18 of 2 might Bb" common Age, or a young Perſon, 


Egypt might, perhaps, . * Princes in a lineal, hereditary gucceſ- 
ſion, and ſo a young Heir might then be come to the Throne. And then bis 
Princes, though ſomething elder than himſelf, might be ſuppoſed naturally 
enough to give the King an Account of this fair Stranger, as they knew his 
Gaiety and Taſte, Then their Proceedings and Abraham's Apprehenfions were 
both natural, and the whole Narrative carries the Marks of Credibility; where- 
a9, on the other Suppoſition, the Story has the Air of I and Romance. 
l have inſiſted longer on this authentic Piece of ancient Hiſtory, becauſe, 
conſidering the natural Manners of human Kind, it amounts to a Demonſtra- 
tion, that Pharaoh and his Princes could not be Ham or Miſraim, and their 


elder Sons; and yet, by the cotemporary Sons of Sbem, it appears that they 
were then all alive; therefore, by this plain Hiſtory, as well as other Argu- 
ments of Probability from the Reaſon of an we conclude that the Lon- 
geval Patriarchs did not come abroad. 
4. I add another Argument, to prove that. the elder Generations ſtaid with | 
Nah in the Eaſt, viz. That Canaam, Sidn' the Father of the Children of 
Herb, and other Canaanitiſh T ibes, who were in the Gene al Line of 
Time, cotemporary with Arphaxad, Sulab and Heber, muſt have been in the 
Courſe of Nature, ll alive, long after the Year 427. And yet we have not 
the leaſt; Hint of Abrahanr s meeting with any of them, in his travelling thro* 


the whole Land of | Canaan. If he had met with any of theſe venerable An- 
cients, he could not, without the higheſt Indecency, have omitted paying 
them particular Honours, and ſuch an Event could ſcarce have been paſſed 
over, without Notice, in Hiſtory, This Argument Veſtus makes uſe of, to 
prove that they were dead at that Time, At. Mund. 17. And ſo to ſupport 
his Septuagint Chronology. - But, as I noted before, this will be accounted for, 
much better, on our Scheme; and is preferable, beenuſe it leaves the original 
Hebrew Growbey, i in it's Fenn e #2 . an 7 A "IFE ſee, he 
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any remarkable for their extraordinary A ge, as 
_ Qualities, Thus you may know, by almoſt eyery Speech eie 
markable for this Years” as Achilles was for x 
lative Bravety, Ajax for Strength, 'Uhſſes for Segzcity and Penetration. 
— 80 tꝗſhat, upon the whole View! 1 can ſee no "Rea to believe, that 
tho al theſe Longeval Fathers were then live, | when Abraham came to Cn. 
naan; yet that any of them were ever in Canaan with their Poſterity. | Bot 
they all ſtaid Yn Noah till his Death, and BY, old to Fe 2 425 in 1 x original 2 
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H 18 Week would be cated wh a e — hires 
tion from the Patriarchs who /aid, to the Colonies which they ſent | 
of in the general Diſperſion. What Methods were made uſe of, to diſpoſe 
the different Tribes contentedly to take their different Routs; and to take up 


ſome with meaner-Settlements than others, when they ſeem: to have had: an 


equal Right, is difficult to determine. Whether there was any particular De- 
ſignation by God, or Neah, whether there was any Lot caſt among the 
Leaders, or whether Primogeniture was allowed to give Right to: a firſt 
Choice; muſt (I think) remain dubious, But this cannot be dubious, that 


Noab would proceed as wiſely and prudently as he could, in directing the ſe⸗ 
veral Colonies to the utmoſt Precautioms, both for Order, and Peace; As far 


as human Sagacity, aſſiſted by ſuch great Experience could go, he would la- 


bour to guard them againſt all Emergencies, apprize them of the Danger of 


all inconvenient Paſſions, to provide againſt Animoſities within the ſeveral 
Colonies, or wicked Emulations betwixt the different ones. This was a very 
important Period. Their Poſterity were now going out upon that grand Expe- 
dition, which would ſeparate them from the Patriarchs Converſation for ever. 
And, when they were now taking leave of them, never to ſee them more; 
private Affections — publick — would each exert themſelyes to the ws 

that 
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Compend of th y „ 
cal, which they had deduced from the Facts, that the diſperſed Colonies _ 
might have a Fund of uſeful Knowledge to ſet up with, in the new World. 
They would, methinks, eſpecially urge and ſtrenuouſly inculcate the funda- 
mental Doctrine of the Being of a God, his Unity and Per fectiont; as the ſole 
Object of their ſupreme Love and Fear, and Truſt and Worſhip, to engage 
them and awe them to Religion. They would be like, Jay, after all their 
Inſtructions, to cloſe the ſolemn Tranſaction with affectionate Exhortations. 
They would, with earneſt Tenderneſs, recommend it to them, as their-laſt 
Advice, to make Conſcience of a religious Behaviour towards God, as the on- 
ly Security of a Bleſſing. And then, of the Practice of all Virtue and 
Righteouſneſs towards each other, Benevolence and Love, Peace and 
Friendſhip, Honeſty and Truth, Temperance and Chaſtity, as the great In- 
ſtruments and Means of a general Happineſs.— This is natural Behaviour, in 


2 


1 nies to people the uncultivated World, as any to be met with in. Hifory, 
I They were, indeed, peculiar in ſome Circumſtances, they fled from the Un - 
WO kindock of crucl and unreaſonable Oppreſſors, whereas theſe original Colo- 
nies removed fram their tendereſt Friends. But theſe greatly reſembled them 
in others, for they withdrew from Noab, and a cultivated Part of the World 
into untilled Deſarts; and the American Planters withdrew from this pleaſant 
Land to an howling Wilderneſs. But, in their doing ſo, there were age 
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þ was, and therefore it is probably: very bear the Truth. "This Travke. 
tion might; p chaps, tikoup NI es, hn which Time the elder:Patriarcls 
might often .COAVENE . the Heads of the Tribes, 0 one Family One g „ and 
then another, to fix in their Minds a clear Knowledge pl theſe religious 
Boggs) while they were Gs her neceſſa 
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f RO Ws Die dg” to — as UG: ir thoſe ancient” Truths 
muſt inſenfby 4 decay, and fall into Obſcurity. 1 0 
Theſe ValediQory Inſtructions were the laſt Addition to their Fund of Re. 
ligjons Knowledge, with which they were.to ſet up, in their ſeveral Colonies, 
When theſe were to be carried dowh by Oral Tradition from the Father, who 
had his Account of the Facts from Eye-witnefſes, to the Son, who. bad only 
his Father's Report to rely upon, the Tradition would grad ually weaken and 
decline. It is not neceſſary to enter into a nice Calculation in how many Ages 
Tradition would fink into a State of ag Gibd tho' it has been attempted 
by ſome curious Writers. But it is plain, from the Nature of Things, that 
it muſt be liable toa gradual eke as to the Materials of the Tradition, 


> whateyer be ſaid as to the Degree of Evidence, unleſs there was ſome more 
permanent Way of recording paſt Events, than Oral Tradition. But by 


there is a great Difference i in the Preſervation of ancient Truths, accordi 

the Foundations, on which thoſe Truths are built, or from which they a 15 
inferred, Thoſe Doctrines which are inferred from outward, viſible Things, 
which always ſubſiſt, may remain, as long as thoſe external Objects remain, 
from which they are inferred. Whereas thoſe Doctrines, which are deduced 
from Facts long fince paſt, which are to be known only by Tradition, muſt 
become more precarious, as the Tradition becomes more ſcanty, bbſcure or 
_ dubious ——To apply this to the Caſe before us.— The Treaſure of Religious 
Knowledge, which Noah committed to the Care of Mankind, when they 
13 from him, conſiſted of Two Parts, An 515 of Toy. eminent 
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* Vid, Mather, Hi 1%. New England Prince, Annals, Vol. 1. Neal. Ht. 
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e e And, When” once Men had a Notion fa an 1780 


A firitual Being, or infinite Mind, as the Author of the Univerſe, it could 
| never be loſt, if Men were but faithful to themſelves. The Works: 91 Na- 
| te remained in all their wondrous Beauty and uſeful Order, to furniſh daily 
Evidence of the Being of a Cid "And whatever could be inferred from, the 
: Works of Nature, if (> ths Perf Wes of © ; or from thoſe Perfections, 
: as to our Duty to him; could be found out in every Age, while Men's rea- 
ponable Faculties remained, with which to argue from theſe Dato in the vi- 
. fible World. 80 that God did not, in TR Age, leave himſelf withor Wit. 
WO nc6, or Evidence, of his own Bein erfeRtions. | The Sun taught them 
. this Leſſon by Day, and the! * e by Night. But then, as to thoſe 
4 Doctrines, Which were founded on che other Facts, or at leaſt were diſco- 
3 vered in the ſhorteſt Way, by the Conſideration of thoſe Facts, ſuch as che 


State of Innocency and the Full; the Expulfion: from Puradiſe; the Inftitution of 

Worſhip, the Victory of the Seed of the Woman; the aeg, Deluge; and c 

Cauſes. of it, the- prevailing ans of the World: Theſe DoBtrines, 1 
ay, fo far as they they were only inferred from theſe FaQts, muſt become fa 

in "their Evidence, as theſe Fadts became more dubious, or rere ee 
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R oM this Time the Tradition muſt be FN . a! th Decleit 
ſion, which though it might not be very precipitate, yet would be a 
conſtant Thing, Suppoſe there were in each Colony five Generations, who 
had all ſeen Noah. and had; each of them, their Informations from the great 
Patriarch himſelf, as Peleg, Reu,. Serug, "Nator and Terab; the Tradition 
would be pretty perfect, while thoſe remained in che World. But ſuppoſing 


dach of theſe to have ten Children, who never ſaw Noah, being born after 
the Diſperſion; then there muſt be 30, who muſt have all their Information 
of theſe paſt Events, from the firſt five. If theſe 50 had each 10 Children, 
then, admitting the ke Increaſe, 500 in the third Series, 5000 in the foarth; 

50,000 in the fifth, and fo. on, who muſt” reſpectively depend on Relators, 
that. went before them, who were. in each. Succeſſion, A further Degree 


removed | 


ig | very „Family {ay The Cauſcs would Do m 2 or leſß, ei 
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.and the gy of it, }; ſhould ſlide e their Memories, concerning Things 
ſo remote. The great Diftance in Time would occaſion, their making but z 
aint Im relfon v on them; ſo that, though they might believe them all to * 
be trug, yet they would not make ſo ſtriking an Impreſſion, or ſo diſtinct a 
like Objects at a ——-Multiplicity of recent Events muſt alſo 
er rpetually y. engage. their Attention, which 6 Fy not be the Caſe of Alan, 
as to the firſt Facts, nor of Noab, as to the Deluge. Thoſe were, as to them, 
their greateſt Conc, and would ſo fix on their Minds, that they could 
never wear out. But thoſe who were, after the Diſperſion, in. plant- 
ing a new World, would-be all talking of their ſettling ſuch a Country, build- 
ing ſuch a City, paſſing ſuch. a River, their Wars, Emulations and Conflicts | 
_ with ſuch or a Ba hbouring Colonies, or the like. Parents would be moſt | 
rec equently ſpea 1 their own Tranſactions, the Things which they. had 
done or — . and obſerved in their own Days; whereby it maſt hap- 
Pen, that the ancient Events would be leſs perfectly remembered. 80 that 
not half of the 50,000 would relate all the Particulars of the Fall and the | 
Deluge perfectly right, thro' Defect of Memory. 
2. A Miſapprebenſion of the Account of thoſe ancient Facts, mi ght be ano- 
ther Source of Depravation of the Tradition. For, if any of . miſap- 
prehended the original Accounts, they muſt miſrepreſent 8 unavoidably 
in their ſpeaking of them to their Poſterity. They might miſtake, as to the 
Nature of the Temptation, as that the Serpent was only an Example to Eve 
of eating the forbidden Fruit, and there was no other Solicitation. Or they 
might take it to be a Seduction to Sin, and yet that an evil, and not a good 
Being drove them out of | Paradiſe, out of malicious Sport with their Weak- 
neſs. Now, whatever material Circumſtances were either forgot or miſun- 
derſtood, thoſe, who learned the Story thus corrupt, could teach it only as 
they had it. And then, if they men from it, they muſt make erroneous : 
Inferences. 

Among 7 Numbers many might de nbd corrupt and anion 
theſe ancient Facts, out of a Di/ike to Truth, and in order to weaken the 
Principles of Religion. There would doubtleſs ſoon riſc up among Mankind, 
both good and bad Men; and thoſe might be of "wy different Capacities. Inge- 
nious 


_ them, to other Things in every new Age. Later Events are 
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dinate Inclifations, and ſo might give the ancient Story u Turm n mie R. 
vourable to — A0 fuppoſe their Expulſion from Paradiſe was ſet forth 
as the Victory of the Devil over them, and not as an Act of God's righte- 
ous Providence, in Puniſhment for m. On the like Principles, they might 
relate the Hiſtory of the Flood, but hot the Cauſe? of it, w. That the old 
World was * wicked 5 and ſoirwouldinotbe.truly rep las any ju. 
| as a great 


Wo addy} that happened. ey knew not why, by fone incxpicale Chance 
or Fate. 8 n ern 61D. 
4. As this Varkety;: in the relating of the- ancien ; Fats," would render the 
Tradition of them. inſenfibly. .more' dubious, contradictory and obſcure, {© 
this would lay a Foundation for endleſs Fables, concerning them, 
the ancient Truth would be diſguiſed, corrupted and loſt. The Make of 
_ amuſing Fables not being very tenacious of, or ſcrupulous as to Truth; and 
meeting with Hearers not very ſcrupulous as to Evidence; the Credulity of 
the People would make thoſe Fictions go down. But then the Tradition 
would hereby loſe all it's noble and uſeful Probability, te into a 
mere Wonder. That ancient Hiſtory of the Fall and the Flood,” which con- 
tained a rational Account of the righteous Judgments of God, upon a diſobe- 
dient undutiful World, would hereby be converted into unaccountable Acci- 
dents; : or wondrous Fi ictions, of no Uſe and Edification to the World. 
. Theſe original Facts, tho of themſelves very memorable, yet would al- 


moſt vaniſh out of Sight, by the Interpoſition of other Objects, -which would 
be perpetually preſenting 1 


ſelves to Notice, and call off the Attention from 
generally moſt 
talked of, which weaken, and at laſt almoſt blot out the Remembrance of 
thoſe diſtant ones, however conſiderable. We find it fo, in all Ages. When 
the Romans invaded: Britain, the Inhabitants could, doubtleſs, remember 
many of thoſe noble Actions, in which they honourably, tho' unſucceſsfal- 
ly, defended their ancient Liberties, againſt 'the ambitious Invaders of the un- 
forfeited Privileges of their native Soil. But, when the Conquerors had ſet- 
tled a while, poliſhed and fortified the Country, and had almoſt made it R- 
man, we need not doubt but, as they inſenſibly forgot the firſt Struggles, they 
would be more affected with the Invaſions of the Saxons, more barbarous 
than the firſt Invaders. The Settlement of the Saxons. having brought on 
Eaſe at laſt, would be diſturbed by the Invaſions of the Danes; and the final 
Eſtabliſhment of the Normans. -5 tho every ſucceſſive Period was ſo well 
known, in the following one, yet it ſoon dwindled into Forgetfulneſs, as far 
as Trad; tion was concerned in the Preſervation of each Period's Story. We 
know, at this Time, ſomething of the Coming of W:llam III. at the Revo- 
lution in 1688, and ſomething. of the Reſtoration | in 1660, and the Wan | 
h © ars 


maining, or that were known in the Days of our eldeſt 
bim ſelf. If wo find that 2 11. 


—If we calculate that there. were: Years to a Generation in t 
ſucceſſive ones aſtor Tergh, ar ĩt appears that there were 
according to the 921 i Genealogies; we ma 
dime from, the 
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This is — Peric ho: edi, which 1 1 to- ws — 
wholly without the Uſe: of Lerters, fram Adam to Noah; and from Noah 


to the general-Diſperfion; and thenge'to the Giving of the Late, in about the 
goth Year of Mess Life. And then, it cannot be any. Wonder, that any 


Tradition, in paſſing thro the Hands of 27, or of 21 Gen and thro' 
a Space of Time of 810; or 630 Years, ſhould have become very ſcanty, and 
very obſcure and dubious, ; ſo as to be but very little to be depended upon. 
And, accordingly, the Folly, Vanity and Inconſiſtency of the Pagan Tradi- 
tions, are a collateral Evidence of the Truth, and 2 of * Moſaic 
Chronology and Hiftery. For the World appears to hive been juſt as ignorant of 
any ancient Religious Truths, as it is natural to think that it ould have been, 
in the given Circumſtances, viæ. at ſuch a Diſtance of Time, as the Hebrew 
Chronology computes; and without any Aſſiſtance of Alphabetical Letters, either 
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On the roa of. Tradition in mY Abraham ic Fanih. 


M UST, in the laſt Place; FRIES very ecken ee in this 
| Abrahamic Family, as to the late Time of the Birth of the ſeveral Suc- 
ly; in that Houſe and Line; for hereby the ancient Traditions would be 
capable of being handed down by a few Perions, thro a very long Series of 
| Years. And it ſeems to have been one of the great Deſigns of Providence, 
in this extraordinary Line of Deſcents, to preſerve the ancient 'Traditions of 

| thoſe primitive Facts, which were the F oundation of the primitive Religion, 

in a more perfect Manner, than it could have been, in the ordinary Courſe of 
Deſcents. This Family was ſeparated from all the World, and ſo muſt be 
obliged to a frequent Meditation upon, and Converſation about, their own pe- 
cam Affairs. The Reaſons of their Separation were, probably, made 
U 2 known 


mig Che cache thn the Reaſon of 1 quire to 
s a Migration was to avoid the Infection 
5 begunin 1 a. Country and to maintai 

Bocrine of the nge 


|Perfedtions'of God. It is plain that na Bak of many 
PF Wah eee who 


Tor, as being 
E in his Journey'to Haran. 

went with uten . to Tanaan, exc cope ke e Heredy'i 
ſill kept ſeparate from the reſt of the World, and 


ancient Truths, which 
3 Gad, and their Homage 


n. And the! re 


bring down the Tradition, that Serug had from Noah, for 134 Years from 


old, and lived 180 Years, fo that he could bring the Tradition down 105 
 ham's Death, then he conld bring the Tradition down 132 Years from Abra- 


could bring it down 27 Years after the Death © f Thar, For,. in the ſame 
Way, 147 — 120= 27. And he was 15 at Abr Death. Joſepb was 
born when Jacob was about 90, for he wes: 30 at his firſt Preferment, and 
Jacob was 130, when he came into Egypt, at which Time el 
was about 40. He died, when he was 110, and Jacob at 147, fo 
that Joſeph could carry the Tradition down, about 43 Years after Facab's 
Death. But then Levi lived 27 Years longer than Joſeph, which might be 
owing to the Pomp and Luxury of a Court Life, which "Foſeph, led; and fo 
Levi might bring it down further to Kohath, than Foſeph: did to Ephraim. # 
But further, as Kobath might be born, perhaps about the Time of their going 
down to Egypt; and might have Amram, among his laſt Children; he might 


ſity of ſuppoſing that theſe venerable Fathers had no Children before, but 


Wives, who being in their Youth, might very well have Children by them, 
tho' the Fathers were in Years, And, tho' they might be but young Perſons 
when their Fathers were in conſiderable Age; yet they would be like to be 
inſtructed in the Principles of Religion, among the firſt Branches of their 
Knowledge, and to retain them better. Thus it was poſſible to tranſmit the 
Tradition of thoſe primitive Truths, from ron and T, crab, as they heard 


72 * Vid, Gerhard Vaſſius. Cbrenol. Sacra. at large. 


ſtaid in rc br an . —.— 


9 . and Converſation of their own.” „This Converſation muſt ofien- turn- on tha 


Lag coll boon Nen in 
theſe Circumſtances, de ſo difficult. Abrabum was . in Ab 13 oth Year | 
of the Life of Terab, 41 Years before Serug's Death. So that Ref could 


bim: For Abrabom lived 175 Years, and was born 41 Years before Serug's 
Death, 175 — 41 134. ' Taac was born when Abraham was 100 Years 


Years after Abraham's Death, 180—7;= 105; and, if he was 15 at Abra- 


bam. Facob was born when T/aac was 60, and lived 147 Years, ſo that he 


carry the Tradition a great Way further down, to Aaron and Meſes, who 
might alſo be among the younger Children of Amrum. There is no Neceſ- 


theſe might be their Children in old Age, by either ſecond, or even third 


them 


* * 
8 


| 9 relate of his own Knowledge, all the ancient Truths, concerning the 
Creation, the: State of Innacency, the Fall, the promiſed Seed,, the Inſtitution of 


Worſhip, the Deluge, and it's Cauſes, as well as it s Effects; that is, he could 


I * * 


relate, of his own Knowledge, that he heard all theſe Things from Noob 


* 


and Shem in Perſon. Abraham was about 75 when Terab died, and there- 
fore could be initiated. in this Knowledge when Terah was in the full Perfec- 
tion of Memory. Abraham could not only fully inſtruct Iuac in all this 


4 P * 


Knowledge, but alſo Eſau and Facob, and relate it as from Terab, who had 
it from Noah.—Facob could inſtruct Kobathat leaſt, from whom Aaron could 
have the whole Treaſure of this. traditional Knowledge. And, tho'. Moſes, 
who was educated at Court, might not have this View of facred Antiquity 
ſo diſtinct, as it was in the Abrahamic Family; yet it might ſoon be taught 
him, by his Brother, Aaron, when they came together. And, when God 
revealed to him the Art and Uſe of Writing, he, in the Leiſure of the Wil- 
derneſs, and by divine Direction, put down the H:ftory of thele original 
Events in Writing. Which Book has, in the main, been brought ſafe and 
uncorrupt to our Hands, and will remain to the laſt Conflagration. How | 
perfectly theſe ſacred Fruths were preſerved in the Abrahamic Family, we 20 
cannot determine; but, by this Account, it could not be any great Difficul- 
ty to preſerve them thro' ſo few Succeſſions. And beſides, when they had 
no Writing, or Books, they muſt neceſſarily have been more careful of their 
Traditions; and, when they were ſeparated ſo much from other Families, they 
muſt be like to preſerve them more pure. Theſe would be both Materials 
for Moſes to make uſe of, in Writing the Firſt Part of the Book of Genefis ; 
and would alſo diſpoſe the People to pay more Regard to what he wrote, of 
thoſe ancient Times, by pure Revelation ; ſuppoſing them to have had ſuch 
conſiderable Memoirs of them among themſelves. But then, further, what- + 
ever Obſcurity there might be in thoſe Traditions, however their Opprefſions 
might have diſturbed their Application to theſe Studies, toward the latter End 
of their afflicted Reſidence in Egypt, as in the Days of Amram, or Part of 
Kohath ; yet theſe Deficiencies could be perfectly ſupplied by extraordinary 
Revelation; and the Remains, which they had, would diſpoſe them to en- 
tertain reſpectfully, this more perfect Account We may, finally, note; 
that the common Tradition muſt be, probably, much worſe than in the Fa- 
mily of Abraham, both as there would be more Generations, thro' whoſe 
6 Hands the Tradition muſt deſcend, and, as theſe Perſons of the Abrabamic 
Family were pious and virtuous Men; as Abraham, Iſaac, Facob, Foſeph, 
Kopath and Moſes: A Cotemporary of Terah, born in the ſame Year. with 
him, in the 222d Year after the Flood, would have, in the common Courſe 
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A am was born in the Year after the Flood, 352, Thac in 4.52, and 7. 
cob | in 513. Then the 5th Generation would be, as I have noted, about co- 
7 with Abraham, in the Line of Succeſſion; and the 8th Genera- | 
cotemporary with Laac; and the roth Generation would 1 
E | be about the ſame with Jacob. So that there appears a ſpecial over-ruling 
= Plan of Providence, in ordaining theſe low Encreaſes of the Hebrew Line, f 
for the ere a regular Tradition. Thus Jacob was but the zd in "this 
 - Line, tho 1 5 or cotemporary, in the Years of the World, to the roth 
FF | Generation, v the ordinary Deſcents, in other Families. The Tradition was 
recent in Brabus Hands from Terah, when it would be grown obſcure, 
thro' four Generations, in other F amilies. It was alſo recent in Faceb's 
Hands, from Abraham his Grandfather, when it had paſt thro Ten Genera- 
tions 1n 3 Deſcents, and fo would be almoſt loſt in the laſt Hands, in 
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| . 1 H AV E now brought down Religious Tradition to that Period, when aC- 
cording to the common Courſe of Things, and the ordinary Fate of 
Tradition, in all other Caſes, it muſt have declined into great Weakneſs and 
-— -Obſcurity. — One Thing yet requires Conſideration, viz. what Proofs we have 
of the actual Decay of Religious Knowledge, in the early Ages of the Poſtdi- 
| evian World, and how high we can trace the Origin and Beginning of Lo- 
ler be Uncertainty "that remains in this Queſtion, after all the En- 

quiries 


pm —  Occations and Ainhora of: 2 . e g hey! "4 
' | i and Darkneſs, which: remote Antiquity! ſpreads ; 
agan Memoirs, that go f ſo far back, as to be of any Service to 
us, in 2 this Queſtion,- any more than the others, which have 
gone before, / 80 that we muſt againrely en the Books: of the Old Teflament, 
as Our principal Guide in the hiſtorical 1 75 For clearing this obſcure Sub- 
ject, W by e NET OO to W 


Conlideration. 
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D OL AT RY, or c the Worlbip A falfe 1 had an early Iatrodufiion 
into the new World, For it Ku begun in Chaldza, before the Migration 
of Terah and his Family from thence to Haran. And the Time of this 
Migration may be determined pretty near, by the Circumſtances of Abra 
bam s Age, at leaving Haran, and his e, before he left Chaldea. 
Terah could not leave Chaldea, till the latter Part of his Life. For | 
Abraham was born in- the 1 zoth Year of Terab. And he was married, | 
before he came away. Gen. xi. 29, 31. Terah 700k Abraham his Som, e 
Lot, his Sons Son, and Sarah his Daughter in Law, his Son Abraham's 
V. fe, and went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees. Abraham can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed to marry, before he was Thirty or Forty Years old, 
that being as ſoon as Sarah's Age would well admit. And it is remarked that 
1 Sarah was barren at that Time, which implies they had been married ſome 
YH Time before, Let us ſuppoſe, then, that this Journey was undertaken, when 
1 Abrabam was about 40, then Terab would: be about 170, which was the 
Year of Serug's D Aachen ackno eh it is an amazing Thing that 1dþ- 
latry ſhould prevail in the World, ſo * after the Diſperſion, when the va · 
rious Nations were ſo lately withdrawn from the Inſtruction of Noah, who = 
would (doubtleſs) inculcate on them the moſt neceſſary Doctrines of the Um- —_— 
tyand Perfet#ions of God. It ſeems very aac rage to enplazer ab Even BB 
and account for the Niſe of ſuch: an high: Abſurdity, as is, in thoſe = 
carly Days, almoſt among the Diſciples of the Patriarchs themſelves ; ; and 
how it could either be introduced or fucceed among thoſe Perſons, who muſt =_ 
haye been ſo well inſtructed in the Principles of Religion by Peleg, Ren, 'and — 
Serug afterwards. So that, methinks, ſo groſs an Innovation in Religion I 
could make no great Progreſs, till Serug's Death; or however till he became 0 
ſo infirm by Years, that he could not any longer inſpect the Manners of his 
Colony, or go about to take Cognizance of their Irregularities—.— But, how- 
ever that be, it is plain from Joſh. xxiv. 2. That it had then made ſome ha 
| greſs 
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ridence Nation, 1 That 2 
fron ar Farnilies of che Earth 


N A. that Day. And be ini 
reintts) that one principal End of all thoſe extraordinary Providences,was to ſepa- 
rate them from the corr 


rrupt Religion that was prevailing in the World; and to 
maintain the Worſhip of the true God, when Men were verging ſo general. 


ly to Iablatry. Your Fathers, ſays he, ver. 2. dwelt in old Time on the other Side 
of the Flood, and they ſerved: other Gods. So that it was begun, before Abra- 
ham was warned to withdraw from thence, And that divine Monition mi ght 
perhaps reclaim Terab himſelf. How ſpeedily the Infection ſpread, or wh 
ther it begun there, cannot (L think) be determined. But it is plain from wer. 
15. that it had before the Days of Joſhua dilated thro' almoſt all Nations, 
For he enumerates the Tiblatries of various Countries. There were the Gods 
of the Chaldeans, whom their Fathers ſerved on the other Side the Flood, or 
Euphrates ; the Gods of the Anorites among whom they dwelt; and the 
Gods of Egypt, from which they had ſo lately removed. And, tho' there 
might not, probably, be ſo great a Variety of the Ohjects of Worſhip, all 
adoring che heavenly Bodies; yet they might ſerve them under different 


Names, and with Diverſity of Rites, which might render it very WORE. to 
call e the n of differen Countries, $3434 


7 a: bs os wh gt 
. dolatry introduced plaufs bly and with Caution 


THINK it muſt be allowed, that, * Tdblatry was ; firſt ode it 
muſt have begun with great Caution, and been propoſed with Modeſty 
and Reſerve. It was a new Thing, and ſo muſt have been brought in with 
the moſt plauſible Pretences, and be repreſented as very conſiſtent with their 
original Principles, as ſcarce any Deviation from them. Such a groſs Innova- 
tion in Religion could hardly have prevailed, unleſs it had been varniſhed with 
a great deal of falſe Colouring ; as probably an avowed honouring the ſupreme 
God, by this Medium of his Creatures, or the like. But, as there is no 
Hiſtory of the Birth of this Monſter, we may be allowed Conjecture, where 
we cannot have Certainty. This, then, might be introduced at firſt, by ſome 
of the younger Families, who lived at ſome Diſtance from Reu, or Serug, 
who, by that Diſtance, might not be much in their Familiarity; nor often at- 
tend their Sacrifices and publick Devotions. The original Truths might be 
more — * to them, who had them from their own Pa- 
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a Foundation for Doub 


ings ; 
and yet not loſe the Notion of ſuperior Beings above Mankind, They night, 


| fluences and Operations, 
by their Inſtrumentality ; ach as healthy er fruitful, fickly or unfruitful Sea- 


mi tive Rehigion, —I ſhoula: think it mig ht, 
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Criticiſms upon them, than if they bad dpprehended ben n 


Parts. For all ee eee, certaifily”1 in the Nature of 
ts ar jections, ; they might thus be le to fit 
or r Fanaticifin, or Superſtition, according to their pirticolar Törn be Mind. | 


they might, in {ome Degree," loſe the genuine and full 
Notion. of 1 One al. perfect Creator and ſupreme Lord of all Thing 


then, begin to turn their Eyes to the glerious, bea venly with | 

more Attention non more particular Honour and Veneration than before. 

They might conte mplate the Benefits they ſenſibly received from their * 
ns, or the Calamities which were vifibly brought about 


ſons —The ſapreme Author being always inviſible, and theſe glorious Crea- 
tures ſo frequently viſible, they E by little and little, diverge from that 
religious Reverence wich was due to Hm alone, and raduall y lapſe into 
an undue Veneration for them. Tho' they were but his own Creatures, 
yet the firſt Idolaters might be ſome Way ſeduced to aſcribe too much Glory 
to them; becauſe,” by — ſenſible Influence, Operation and Inftrumen- 


tality, God diſpenſed: ſo many temporal Gifts and Benefits to the Human 


Kind. I do not pretend to: aſſign a Reaſon for Taolatry, which is, in itſelf, 


moſt unreaſonable. But ſince the F * is certain that it obtained early, I 


am attempting to aceount for it, how it cbuld poſſibly reyail fo ſoon after 
the Diſperſion, and the perſonal Inſtruction of Noah. It was, doubtleſs, a 


Matter of Difficulty and Addreſs to introduee this impious Novelty, . among 


Mankind, who were in Poſſeſſion of a pretty uncorrupted Syſtem of Re- 


 higtous Truths. "The Authors of it muſt have had ſomething” tolerably 


plauſible to plead in its Behalf, '' Tho" they could not have a good Reaſon, 
which was impoſſible; yet they myſt have- had ſome fair Appearance an 
Semblance of Reaſon, to ſeduce Men into ſo great an Innovation in the pri- 


Feli; happen thus; ſome 
vain Man, in his own Famil 5 might 1 inſinuate ſomething of this No- 


velty, about the ſubordinate Divinity of the heavenly Bodies to his own 
Children in the Courſe of their Education. He might apprehend, and fo 
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. _  othe x viſe Beings, * You. do not ſee my Children; ſays the eſe 1 
the ſupreme God, Who is always wide but you fee,” withiyour 


- &, 1 555 2 glorious zuminaries, the Sun, Moon: and Stats. Pheſt are 
1 Servants and Ministers, which Tie has ſet over ol winch F 
« ** arenen to de hes own. Inſtruments; for ommunicating” ſo many 

good Things to us, Fee, * s firſt. L 
That we all . T. art ake of 
"0 Day and Hour. 
as immediately employed in i . 1 2 ny 7 6 
"7 being ſo Faithful in their n N e 
Now b Sentiments about Sydereal | Ce, as. 1 
the ſupreme God, might eaſily be impoſed on 
not very ſcr pulons about Reaſons or Evidence, ily. bra 
255 Thing inculcated on their tender Years, : ** dach Aube as chat of 
l arents. 1227 IS FN me ; 
"Theſe. Children, bied u in che firſt: Apoſtate Family; "RY at 30 or 
Vears old, be at the 1 5 Families themſelves. ily, might ro It 455 
with Caution, they would teach more 4o/dly to their Children. | For'thusi it. Lat 
nerally is among Mankind, in the Propagation of any new Superſtitions, or 
Errors. Their Senſes would adminiſter to the Error, by daily: —— 
thoſe glorious Beings about them. And this daily ght of the Sun in bis 
Meridian Splendour, and Nightly View of the Moon and Stars, in their 
Midnight Beauty and Luſtre, would further inſpire this ſuperſtitious Vene- 
ration. And thus the pernicious. Work was done, perhaps without Suſpicion. 
that there was any 125 Harm in it. And theſe Doctrines of Apoſtacy would 
come to haye the Prejudices of Education in their Behalf, in the firſt De- 
ſcent of the Apoſtate Family. — Again; Perſons of the ſame Age and Neigh- 
bourhood may be naturally ſuppoſed to have frequent Converſation on theſe 
new Subj 8 People of like Vanity of Mind would be apt to affociate; 
and, if Te firſt Author of Tdolatry. happened to be a Man of ſome Genius, 
he might pretend to Refinements on ancient Tradition; and thus Perſons 
of vain Minds might be ſeduced into the fame Errors, by the Love of No- 
velty and Peculiarity, and an Affectation of being thought wiſer than their 
Forefathers.— St. Pau, Num. i. 20 . 24. ! 8 before us a very natural Ac- 
count of the Origin, as well as Abſurdity, of Lablatry.— As to the Abſur- 
dity of it, he ſhews, ver. 20. That it was not Want of Evidence, as to 
the Exiſtence of One true God, that could afford any Apology for Idolatry, 
for the invifible Things of Him, even bis eternal Power and Godbead, were 
ak een, being underſtood; by the. Thing that are made. When they 2 1 
0a, 
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reſold themſehres wiſe. 11 "Thus ED as "> Revealed: Religion, 
emu E Reformation of Opinions, and 
— one, Niel 10 One defaced the beantifal 8 — i cy a 
ted Religion, even in the Chriſtian Church itſelf. Theſe De 
Chriſtianity are later Events, of whi h we have ry a P 
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W E cannot W a 8 ede of the Original of Eure) among 
Pagan Writers. For they did not look upon Iablatry to be a falſe 
Religion, or any Apoſtacy from the true ancient Religion, and therefore 
would never think of explaining it's. Original under that Notion ; which 


yet is the only true Notion of it. All, that can be from them; is 


a Deſcription of their Gods; the Worſhip which | they ſeverally paid to 


them; their Rituals, Temples, Feſtivals, and ſuch like. Indeed, fee Ob- 
jeQions were made to hate: Worſhip, they might attempt to find out Rea- 
ſons why ſuch Worſhip ſhould be paid 3: and why ſuch a Multiplicity of 
Objects * Worſhip. ſhould be had in:Reverence. . But there is no Account 
either of the Objections which were made at firſt againſt Idolatry when it 
was in it's Infancy, or of the original Arguments in Juſtification of it We 
muſt, therefore, look for the moſt-natural Accounts of the Original of this 
grand Apoſtacy, among Jeuiſb or Chriſtian Writers, who know it to be 
an A poſtacy from the TTY: "pgs In this View Maimonides, * in 
: „ theo h! Ko 25142 114 „ OHA his 
. e 1 Laelelatria, Cap, I. 
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e beſides the heaverily TLuminaries- But, I acknowledge, J cannvt ap. 

. prebend rom whom he co, receive! this Act. Fot; if N was from 
any « of his own mporaries, thaſe. out be ſtudied Anſwers to the Ob. 

ions made againſt 1dolatry by Jews or Chriſtians, I ſhould rather ſuf. 

pect, that as this learned Rakbs could . ve this Account of the Origin 
of 1dolatry from any ancient” If 'made a fortunate 9 how 
it might be introduced, fince the Fat was ſo obvious that it had; ſo greatiy 
prevailed ;" ot elſe forne, that he \donverſed "with, might ſet theiiſelves w 
ſtudy a Reaſon for ancient Lolatry, and fall on this as Fs moſt plauſible. 
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DOLA T RY did: not, probably, [begin Wan the F C 


Kabi lately cited End moſt: of the 
of Enoch. But then. they do not found this Opinion upon any Neat 
ancient Records of Pagani) baut upon the Interpretation of that P ge 
Gen, iv. 26. Then begun Men to call on the Name of , or ers 
to call themſelves by the Name of the Lord. Some tranſlate. 571 not that they 
begun to call on God's Name, but they profaned in invoking the Name of 
God. This is ſo 'obſcure a Way of e ns one cannot think ſo 
clear a Writer as Moſes would uſe: a Phraſe ſo very difficult to underſtand. 
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Flood, 


« the Peet Enos, 


2 both Sides of this Queſtion, that this Text intimates any Beginning of of 2 ö 

. This Text cannot Mean that Men: firſt b - to 4 has: _—_— 

Time; for Ens was born wtf There: ne Abe's Sacri eee Ge 1 

ſo ſignally owned. of God. FR FF J 

Again; it cannot mean that Men- at that Time: | to call not on the 

Na of Febovab; for it expreſaly fays, that in ſome Senſe or other, they 

: then begun to call on that Name. This would not be a natural Manner 

: of relating the Origin of Holatry;: : to expreſs ; it thus: Then begun Men to 

= call on the Name of the Lord, if it 'means-that N then * to call on 
the Names 3 of Baal, Molhab, or the ikke. 

_  Mofes,, who is the ind - natural, clear Writer, eld not n — 2 

obſcure, ambiguous Terms therefore they muſt mean ſomething, which - 

the Words naturally el either that they tl began to be religious, 


| which cannot be, as J have proved by As Caſe, or which ſeems to be the. 8 
3 4 moſt natural Senſe of the Words. 
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3 2. Then begun Men. to call on the Name of ths! Bard; or 00 call - 3 

3 ſelves by the Name of the Lord; then did the Poſterity of Seth, or all pious - 
Men, begin to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Pollcrity of. Cain, or all 

looſe Men of any Line, by calling themſelves by the Name of the Lord ; 

not in Oppoſition to the Name of any falſe God; but more openly avow- 

ing their Piety, or faithful Adherence to true Religion, amidſt the growi wing 

Profaneneſs of the other Houſe and their Adherents. - Aquila tranſlated it 

to this Senſe, which Le Clere follows: | Add it is plain, in the Progreſs of 

dhe Hiſtory, that there actually was a Diſtinction betwixt the Sons -of God 

E and the Sons of Men, which cannot well be taken in any other Senſt, Gen. 

Vi. 2. and which perhaps about this Time was more manifeſt, by their en- 

aging i in Pablick Worſhip, in a Wen Senſe than before. 
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miſter tos on © Wants 5 pare z> H 
n they e created Bodies, like the Hart b. 
Fan un eee ſe 
; r ſhould. pray to an be an here Clod, any m 
to Sulphur or a Candle, a tone, L Ff Eart 
_ that was not luminous. my r $6-50% BH iti Nalin 81 200 {+ £190 "Ra are 120 
3 4. Cain himſelf had froth Communication with Oed, in i 
3 wil: Way. He was, by a Voice from Heaven, 2 
| _ _ rebuked for bers Murder, Gen. iv. 9. And: then again, 
5 | fared of Ged's protecting B any * Hand that ſhould reve 
Murder, which I take to be the Meaning of | that 8ign; which C God 
to uin, called the Mark which He ſet upon him, Gen. iv. 14, 1 90 e 
5. It is very difficult to account for it, how they ſhould under Gb 


clear Inſtructions, as Adam could give them, concerning the C Original of : 
Things, as he had them from Revelation, fall into the Worfoip of their , 
Fellow Creatures, which were all .created by One God; and only differ. 
enced from each other, by different material Toperti —— dark, 5 
hard or ſoft, ſpherical or angular, in apparent Reſt or- Motion, and; nd 4 
like. What ſuppoſed Benefit could they have therebß 7 * 

It may be eaſily explained, by the Courſe of Human Paſſions, hoot they Z 


wight become vicious in their Manners, tho' they had a great deal of Know- 

5 They might fall into Luxury, Laſciviouſheſs, and other Senſtalities, 
10 the ftrong Impulſe of natural Appetites ; they might become violent, 
or oppreſſive, out of Avarice or Pride. The Impetuoſity of animal Appe- 
tites and Paſſions might enſlave and overwhelm Reaſon. - But: I cannot diſ- 
cern what Appetite or Paſſion was | indulged, by their ſuppoſing that the 
Sun or Moon were Gods; or what they had gained by it, in Favour of 
their Luſts, by deifying every Star in the — So that it is much 
eaſier to account for their being bad Men, through the Inſtigation of their 
Paſſions, than their worſhipping Creatures, which doth not appear to have 
had any ſuch Incentive to it at firſt, while _ Notion of « God was ſufhc- 

ently clear. 

6. Had Holatry obtained in the Antedilwoian World, one nd think 
it muſt have been mentioned by Mofes, „among the other Enormities, which 
— procured 
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$ Non vivo Adamo, Idololatriam ccepiſſe, quicquid de illo Evo narret mendax Rabbino- 
rum Natio, veriſimile eſt. Clerc. in Loc. 0 


ide o the an World, in all Immoralities, which -ruined-it 
Gen. vi. Ta, 13. It: may be further obſerved, that upon 

ation of the World, by Noalts Family, there is no Prohibition 
are Lawns: bw —.— ud. Life, ftron 3 Monitions againſt Violence, oo 
preſſion and Murder, and againſt the very, Approaches to Cruelty, in the 
Prohibition of Blood; yet there is not the leaſt Warning againſt Idolatry 
in any Branch of it ther, a0 any more than any. Cenſure of it before. 
Our learned Ainfivorth* thinks indeed that Tdolatry was referred to, under 


the Word (rapes, in which he chiefly follows the Rabbins. But, if | 
nnection in Moſes, betwixt the Crimes mentioned, and 


we conſider. the 


the ame this grout Judgment, ian them, it-may induce us to think 


ruption, as is common i in x all Ethic. Writers. The Deluge | is firſt Tg 
after the Relation of their exorbitant Luſts, Gen. vi. 3. when the Sons of 
God, or thoſe of a more religiqus Education, promiſcuoully choſe the Daugh- 


ters of Men, without Regard to their Character, however impiouſly brought 
up, then the firſt Intimation was given of the Flood, 120 Years before it 
came. The Hiſtorian then adds a further Account of their general Wicked- 


neſs, ver. 5. that there was a boundleſs Proclivity to Vice, they were prone 
to all Machinations of Iniquity; yet here is no Hine of their falſe Gods — 


The ſecond Mention of the Flood is in ver. 13. where the Reaſon given 
for this Divine Reſolve of Vengeance, is, that the Earth was filled with 


Violence; which is twice repeated, along with the Corruption of their whole 
Ways, or general Pravity of Manners, Now the Crimes, which are plainly 


named, in the cloſeſt: 


onnection with the Threatening, ſeem to be the 


Cauſes of that Judgment, rather han coſe which ate not diſtinMy named 
at all. This is further intimated in the Account of the Nephilim "+ wn 


This Name is by the Hebrew Critics up- from the Verb 593 Naphal, 

cadere, to fall, ot irrutre, 10 fall 1 | Ainſworth, according to the firſt 
Senſe, calls them Apoſtates,: or fallen from God. But, if we conſider the 
Characters of theſe Nephilim, which the Septuagint tranſlates Gi ants, that 
they were mighty, Men, and of great Name or Renown of old, it would 
incline one to 1 that they were Perſons of great Strengih and Stature, 
who fell with Nn on all about them, as great and victorious Oppreſ- 
tors; and were arab formidable 1 in a great, tho ne F e ä 

| o (£2: 1201); | Theſe 
9 vid. Le Cler, in Dee: 24 T7 . 111 ; 


Pride, Cruelty, and i Lats, for b The ee its the 
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«10 word the Hot of fe 
cies of Idolatry. 1. They muſt ſoon 


ers and Praiſes could be heard by the Gods, to whom 
is, the muſt ſoon have ſuch A 


they addreſſed 


Servants and Miniſters of the ſupreme 


God, as alio noted. 
2. When they conſidered them as his Miniſters, they would ſoon con- 


ceive of them as animated Beings, Who ad an Intelligence, or Principle f 
onſciouſneſs, put into them; as the Human Body has, ſeated in it, a Hu- 
man Soul. They would be very like to it they guided. theic own 


ions, by a thinking, 1. aſelves, and they 
performed all their Ethereal b Viiterftanding and Doncurre 
their own. Will. a dee ene ena vent wer Neft 07 2799 
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3. And, when once they — them to be 1 telligences, they 
might cafily imagine them to be noble Intelligences. From the - Extent of 
their Ethereal Journies thro' fo large a Space, they might conceive them 
capable of making large Obſervations, and of ſeeing as far as they are, 12 5 
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chey bes vxalied Powers of Reaſon and Virtve, to condu& them "thro! 
all their wond ous, uſeful: Co mart ens this 2 mue teadi- 


1 if they ch 
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the N Work ahey ad 10 execute. | a 
Thus at —— of * „ede Gg 1 0 


them, while they had a Fuer H 
the more — firſt Id 25 but Nen 
to that enormous "Syſtem of legit and Abſurdi amen 
"—_— 3h Infamy and Diſgrace of = eue. _ _ 
ever fall into och» abfurl Is s we hall 


modern Teſtimonies; rea neg y cnet o, —_ later Times, and 
therefore that they migh 


I (hall: begin With 1 | | 1105 the- — Ward Dr. Campbell, * 
Regius Profeſſor . of L Diviniy i 1 in che mer of St. Andrews, in his ex- 


cellent Book of the Nere 
« Men, at their firſt Appearatce on''E: 


«i; having only their bare Powers, to'a 


cc 


x; 2 
Revelation: Let us 
1 


5 | withoat any 


ne two or more 
Stock of Ideas, 


to acquiring Fame raed up to ;thife for themſelves. Now ſetting 
* a Man in theſe: Circumſtances, we are eaſily led to apprehend that, as 
he is conſcious" that all 5 own Motions come from an inward Life or 
Power, and are wholly at his -own Diſpoſal; fo he will certainly judge 
the lame concen! wg all other 
«© he doth not e to atiſe” Wm ſome external Cauſe, or Impulſe. 
Thus he will . conclude, that che ſeveral Individuals of his own 
Species, the Beaſts of the Field, and Fowls of the Air, are all of them liv- 
8. And he adds, «© Beyond all doubt, he will conceive” the hea- 
7enly. odies to be all. nimated, and by en inward Life and Power, 
i « they. perform all their Motions?” Now, the I ſuppoſe the firſt Authors 
of 1dlatry much better inſtructed, than the learned Profe 
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cc 


ccc- 


to allow FA his Argument; yet, on our Suppoſition, that they a ed 
them to be God's Miniſters and Servants, they would be very to- fall 


into the Opinion, that _ were not only Animals, but x And 
it is TO from all the onuments of - nth wiry, that they did ſo. 


; | „ Neceſſ, 3 1 P- 1 83. 
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of all Thing, "remained, rhey' might entertain this herd Hotbbr for 
our for Him. And this probably was 
nch afterwards ſwelled and dilated : 


prove, prong ancient and 


' judge and infer ; with reſpect | 


Things in Motion, whoſe | Motions 


for had Occafion 
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that bereby they might be driven;ta worſhip them, or that 
+ Opinion, into this Service. of chem. / Not otfidering, as the) ght, 
or them bor che Ute. of-all the 
and; prallte Influences to, the Earth z which was. ab much ' 
the. vegete  ] the P 
their Rays upon it's e And we may 


the Earth exereiſed p 
| Bun did in ſending forth that prolific 
> raiſed ——Apd: further, if we embrace the new 
e Earth which moves with a double Motion, the diurnal 
one round. it's own Axis, and, the annual one in it's Own proper Orbit, wil 
be more active, and have greater Pretenſions 10 Divinity, a 
the fixed Stat | reſt and Ganter an che Cen af their ſeveral ö) 
it's Inhabitants, and wing the 8 d Moon, 
or, in the other Senſe, dividing. or inportn the Influ 
all, as his. Inſtruments for dee * Ne: _— whatever good Effect 
He created them. to, produc ing — — 
venly | 
than any of the moſt 0 
and bis Works; or than a 5 
their . 
of Sicih, a lays 5 hiſtorically the Origin of — Workbip Shay: „The 
< moſt ancient Inhabitants of Egypt looking up ” the World les * 
n Tay der quew, the univerſal Nature, and in ſtruck 
d the Sun and Moon to be the 1 Hate And 
cahed the dun „and the Moon M if nnd dem ein 1 
6. But this is not a think). the plauſible; firſt idolatry, 7. which Dioderu 
here deſcribes, hich! ſuppoſed even the Sun and Moon to be only ſubor- 
dinate Deities ; this is the more groſs Creed of the intermediate Ages; but 
which could not have, prevailed exen in the latter Part of Terabs Life. For 


then 
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But then, 1 1 conceived. them 5 ks mor thing they might imagine 
them to be active, faithful, good Servants 3 rl 3, who, for that Reaſon, might 
deſerve” 4 Share” of ſubordinate E Honour; as Moſes 3 - 
driven” 10 worſhip them. — rene Points Yes kame 7 e rhaps, 
Part referring to this Account of Diodorus Henle + <© When in Exypt, 7 
« on Account of the Deliciouſyels of the Country, tber ſtayed not ſo much 
« within their Houſes, but ſpent Whole Nights for. ſleeping in the 1 2 
„where their ſerene Sky was liable to no unwholeſome, noxious Va- 
e pours,” They, from this frequent, Survey of the Aſpects of the heavenly 
Bodies, and their Pr ceſſion by conſtant Laws, fell into che Opinion that 
« the Stars i! Gods, and Conſervators of the e 3, whom TY 
* worſhipped. with various Rites and Cerernonies.” 8 
7. But this was not only the inic mon 
wards, when Learning and Science more abounded, it was e NET A . 
moſt celebrated Philoſophers. It is no Wonder that the vulgar Herd of Pa- 
gans might inſenfibly decline from that! more cautious: and plauſible Idolatry, 
which at firſt prevailed, and a into all thoſe Abſurdities, which gradu- 
ally took place in the enſuing Ages of Barbariſm. But that their greateſt 
Men, in the politeſt Ages, ſhould be ſtill entangled. with this Error of Sy- 
dereal Deities, and animated and rational Stars, is the greateſt Matter of 
Admiration. —Thales, the Head of the Ionic School, Empedoctes, and many 
others, attributed Life to ſeyeral Things on this Earth, which every one 
knows to be inanimate, ſuch as the Loadſtone, all Plants and Vegetables ; 
and therefore, as Dr. "Campbell argues, they muſt have held that the Stars 
were amt + But, in Multitudes of Inſtances of the great Ancients, 
this Point is undeniable, as to the Animation of the heavenly Bodies being 
their full Opinion. Diogenes igertius, I who collects ſo many Particulars 
of the ancient Dogmata of the moſt celebrated Philofophers, expreſsly ſays, 
that Pythagoras, the famous Maſter of the Talic School, held, that the 
Sun, Moon and Stars are Gods.” And tho the Reaſons for the Opinion 
are very inconcluſive, yet they plainly ſhew what Opinion he would have 
proved. The Air, 4275 he, about the Earth being motionleſs, is noxious, 
« and breeds Diſcaſes, and all Things in it ate mortal; but that, which is 
above the Earth, being always in Motion, is pure and healthful, and all 
Things in it are immortal, and conſequently divine.” —The ſame Senti- | 
ment frequently occurs in Plato. «We ought, ſays he, to look on the 
1 beavenly Bodies as ſo many Animals. And, indeed, the Stars are all of 
a len Nature, m N each of them a moſt beautiful Body, and a 
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Dr. Cam ll cites 3 this Caution againſt the Doo: 
ora hs e conceive; of the 7 ak 18 9 they v — life. 
al ranged in 4 certain Order; but they are Fring, ace 
e al allo aiming. 28 quoted. by the fame Jearned. Writes, . tha 
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the Sun, Noon and Stars are, jp: of them, an intelligent and /, lucid 5 
« Fire.” We have the ſame Sentiments 0 ioully, urged by. Tully; in bis 


Book, e Lib. 2. For as much, os Ball his Stic 
t 8; . Bots of lun . the Heat 1 255 the Sun, is 1 0 3 ae is in the 

1 AY is pr ey Natur, 
* than thoſe, which a are — 17 from d * 


4 and axcellone Underfians Fug 


« are nouriſhed by thoſe a — 0 Rach and — 3 m = 
* 770 nl refed and purified,” before they aſcend to their Height. 
ſteady Onder ＋ Regplarity of their Motions is a full Proof 

ir AO Senſe — Under/tanding.”—— And, in the Cloſe of the Argu- 
ment, he adds, agreeable to what we cited from Plato before, He, who 
i obſerves thus much, acts not only ignorantly, but impiouſly, if he de- 
1 nies that they are Gods. —Prof ar L rarr § quotes Galen for the ſame 
Opinion. He . That, tho Galen profeſſes a deep Senſe of the 
« Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Power of a forming Mind; yet he expreſily de- 
« clares, that, as a Survey of S lead us to an Admiration of 
« the Beauty 'of thoſe Bodies, the Sun, Moon and Stars, ſo it is 'reaſonable 
“ to think, that, by how much the Subſtance of thoſe Bodies is purer, by 
1 * much the Mind, which animates them, is better and more; perfect. 
4 1 8 attend, ſays be, Plato, Ariftoth, Berchet, Archimedes, og you 
« will obſerve a rational Nature in Men themſelves, then how muſt 
the Excellency of that Mind be, which is in the Sun, Moon, and other 
Stars!“ And he adds, in another Place, The Stars are equally reſplen- 
„dent and dry; and are, therefore, endued with the higheſt Intellig — 
« And whoever denies it, ſeems to have no Senſe, and to be dolly ig- 
«« nmorant 


* Vid. Campb, Nec. Revel. p. 193. + Plat, de Legib. Lib. 7. 8 Neel. Rev, p. 196. 
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later Platen i, | 9 7 1 70 %, 2 
put them upon. n, the mag 3 u e of Paganiſm, that 


of the heavenly. Badies, 


and that a religious Veneratian was due to. tl em. Pl 
e cannot be thought that the Stars, Which are in the inferi 

I thoſe, which ſhine in the higheſt 'Orbs, are hot Gods, f 7 1 — proceed 
in the greateſt Regularity and Order, and with the preateſt Harmony and 
« Beauty.” * The ſame Author ſtill more ſtrongly expreſſes himſelf thus : 
« After we have aſcribed Memory to the Stars, we juſtly aſcribe alſo to 


them Senſcs;.not only Seeing, but Hearing. And we grant that thoſe 


« Prayers, which . we addreſs to the Sun, we may expect can be heard, as 


« others expect the like as to their Prayers to other Stars; for they beliey 
« that, by their Prayers, they ſhall. obtain many Benefits from 8 


This Dogma of living, intelligent Stars ſeems to have been a Sort of facred - 


Principle. 2 their popular Theology, reverenced by the State and Populace, as 
well as the Phi 1 e. The Account which Diagenes pang gives — 


te Proceedings ob the Magiſtrates and People of 1 it Anax 
air e 


was convicted of Impiety upon a folemn T rial for that Opinion ; his Ac- 


ind „ cher 14 
<7 Ing __ FA yp jor 5 bes as to 


* 


blocchtes ef the vulgar ; 


or Spheres, or 


count (I ſay) ae. chat it was the pepalar Theology, that the Stars were 


animated Ran e 8 
The learned Dr. Campbell x proves at large, that ſome, both Jeu. and 75 


ſtians, have embraced this Opinion. Dr. l cites this famous Paſlage 


| from Maimonides ;$ © The Stars and Spheres are every one of them ani- 
e mated and endued with. Life, Knowledge and Under ding ; and they 


acknowledge Him, who commanded, and the World was made; every 
one, according to their Degree and Excellency, praiſing and honouring 


2M Him, as the Angels do. And, indeed, 1 ſuſpect that this being his own 
Opinion, might put ws on that Scent, as to the Original of aur . 
named. Ainforth 7: + quotes the ſame Fa pb much more copiouſij 
hard Voſſius, in his | dhe and laborious Work of the Origin of 5 
gives a large Account not only of the Notions of Paganzſm, on this Paal 
but of ſeveral Fews and Chriftians adhering to it. He mentions. Origen as 


very much favouring | this, ta which Dr. Campbell adds other Teſtimonies, 


from his Book againſt Celjus : a Tycho Brahe declares jor this Notion, which : 


he chiefly aſcribe to the n.. 3 
Thus 


* Phtin, Ennzad. 2, Lib. 9. + Plotin. nia: 4+ 55. 4. Ae. Syſtem, p. 471. 
t Ainſworth on Gen. iv. | Lib. II. SW | 
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_ the morhipping the Ait God, or the Hoſe of Heaven,” All eg?! 
2 to 

| Pa ganiſm, and theſe the ff Gods 6f all Na Heathen Writers thought 
it © be the firſt, and that it 

Worchip. having loft the ofiginal Tradition long before any Writer foi. 

ed, who has reached dur Days. ./ PE Jeuiſt and Chritian Writers, who 


know: it to be an Apoſtacy — 9 true A wp voted to 
be the | firſt e f Tory, or "fol W i 
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8 H A L Ei next enquire into ; he {Okada ah Adee or + Pagan Wor 
ſhip, as to the Objects of their Adoration, which were of a ſpiritual 


| and inviſible Nature. Two of the moſt eminent Writers of the laſt Age, 
our great Seluen, and the learned Gerhard Vo us, ſet themſelves to the Sup- 

port of this Opinion, that the Worſhip of incorporeal, 3 —— Beings was 

very ancient in Paganiſm.” Selden, de Diis Syris, cap. 3. Pro 


om. 
ec that there were two principal Branches of their corrupt b Tate, (firſt) 
e the Worſhip of Things co 


* the heavenly Hef. (Secondly) Of Things 7 
« Beings, which were reputed. to be Gods. 
all the Syſtem of Superſtition, which nugacious and impious Poſterity 
introduced into Religion. Yoſſius, in his laborious Work de Tdololatris, 
Lib. 1. cap. 5. fays, © My Opinion is, that Angels were worſhip before 
<« the Souls of 7 * and Evil Spirits, which we call, by Way of Emi- 
* nence, Satan, before good 
duces, are too recent, to - that this Species of Idolatry was ſo very 
early, as our learned Author ſuppoſes. He, indeed, refers to the Opinion 
of two Principles the Good and the Evil, as the Opinion of Zoroaftres ; 
but there is ſo much Uncertainty as to the Time of this Eaſtern Sage, 
there can be little inferred from his having 


real, as Demons. or ſpiritu al 
From which two Sources aroſe 


taught it, as to the Antiquity 


of this Opinion, And, tho he cites Plutarch de Id. et Ofiride, to prove it 


to have been an ancient Opinion that there was a good and an evil Princi- 


Good, and the other worſhipped ont of Fear, as the Author of Evil; 

Plutarch brings no very ancient Teſtimonies, that will carry the Point hk 
enough to decide the Queſtion, about the Antiquity of the Worſhip of an 
evil, . ** But, for the m_— this Subject as Fw as I am able, 


T ſhall 


agree that this was the firſt Worſhip in the / poſtate' Olurelivs d of | 
ought to be fo, and that it Was the original 


e 


Spirits.” But, I think, the Inſtances, he pro- 
that 


ple, both in Pera and in Egypt, the one reverenced as the Author of — 


rporeal, as the Sun and Moon, and the reſt of = 
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1 ſhall endeayone-to;explain the Original of the Notion, of inviſible, ſpiri- 
tual Beings, a8 far as it can be gathered from the da of Moſes, 
1. By the History, which Moſes: gives us of the Creation of Man, it 
appears that there was ſomething equivalent to a Conference, or 4 Speaking 
is repreſented as imparting to /ome. Auditors, his Deſign of compleating the 
great Work, with, the Creation of Man; who ſhould partake more of the 
Divine Image than any other of the Divine Works. before enumerated, 

Gen. i. 26. and afterwards. it is related, that He made him in that Divine 
Image, which, the Holy Angels might be in Part Partakers of. Now this 
would give Adam ſome Notion of Numbers, to whom the Creator ſpoke, 


us Witneſs of the wonderful, Work. He was the great Architect of the 
whole Fabric, and of all its Furniture; but He repreſents Himſelf as com- 
municating this greateſt Delign to the adoring Witneſſes of his Work, who 
_ themſelves were dignified with a Portion of his Image —When he heard 
this Hiſtory; Let us make Man, he could conceive nothing of the 200 Di- 
vine Perſons, the Son and Holy Spirit, but he could conceive of ſome Be- 
ings ſpoken to, as Witneſſes, tho not as Coaqjutors, For it is plain that all 
that is recorded in the Moſaic Hiſtory, of the Creation, is ſet forth as the 
Act of One ſupreme Being. God made all Things. God ſaid, Let there 
be Light, and it was ſo, by the Energy of bis Power. Therefore his glo- 
rious Miniſters were to be He de. Fe from their glorious Maſter 
and 7 ny ps pee oY geT  Ot Or ne 
2. It is, I think, almoſt an univerſal Opinion, that there was a glori- 
ous Preſence, or Appearance, to our firſt Parents, called by the Rabbins the 
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Shechinah, which was obſervable by them, in all the Tranſactions, which 
they were concerned in; ſuch as the bringing ADAM into Paradiſe, proclatm- 
ing the Law of the forbidden Fruit, judging him after his Fall, and pro- 

nouncing the judicial Sentence on all the Tranſgreſſors. There was a cele- 
ſtial Train, which attended the Preſence, and which (probably) did not 
appear in an indiſtinct, luminous Viſion; but, as I may fay, with artnet 
perſonal Form, diſtinguiſhable from one another, ſo that Adam could per- 


ceive there were more than one of theſe heavenly Miniſters. 


3. If this Notion of the Shechinab ſhould be thought precarious, ſo that 
ſome ſhould queſtion whether there was any ſuch glorious Appearance of 
the heavenly Armies, in apy Diſtinction of Numbers, attendant, on the Pre- 
ſence, yet, when Man was expelled from Paradiſe, this Diſtinftion would 
become manifeſt.” Gen. iii. 22, 23, 24. The LoRD Gop faid, The Man is 
become as one of us, knowing Good and Evil; —ſo He drove out the Man— 
and He PLACED at the Faſt of the Garden of Eden, CHERUBIM and 

a flaming Sword, to keep the Way of the Tree of Life, Now theſe Che- 
rubim were certainly diſtin& from Him, who placed them there. — Adam, 
SW NOR ries PPP TH: n en e ee, 
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Lo 4 God dad his heavenly Minifters ind Servants of bis WY, Wh 
1 his ſovereign Orders of Wiſdom, with utſpeakable, 4 
knew that He, Who ſtationed theſe celeftial Guards, was 4 diſtin "Bei 7 
from thoſe obſcquious Miniſters, who executed bis ſupreme Behefts, 
4. As they bad a clear Notion of the Exiſtence of good Spirits, or 1 
8 Pore Intelligences, far nobler than themſelves, which were the Courtiers 
of the Eternal King ; 'fo, after the Fall at leaſt, they might babe à Notion 
of evil Beings of a Fpiriual and incorporeal Nature, with Powers gr ay . 
- _ Exceeding their own. For, they had Experience that the hes i | 
ſeſſed of great & agacity, that * had made uſe of a very 2 ce 
to ſeduce them, Taff Had made uſe of pen Speech; as "Ie as n to 
give his Temptation the moſt cogent as well as Jaufible Appearance; be 
ad ſuggeſted, that they ſhould not die, tho' they finned, 7. e, cat the Fruit 
and that they ſhould be Gainers by the Adventure, in the Enlargement of 
their Knowlbthe: Now they would ſoon come to know, by Obſervation, 
that the Serpent was no more than a Brute; that it could not falls, or, "Feaſin, „ 
any more than other Animals; that it never afterwards enjoyed thole diſ- 
tinguithing Marks of Superiority, which at that Time appeared; and there- 
fore, they muſt naturally conclude, that, in that erfand Period, it 
was acted by ſome higher, ſpiritual Being, of a Nature more exalted than 
it's own, or theirs either. For they knew that they had not Power to in- 
7 ary a Brute Animal with Senſe and Reaſon, and Speech. Now hereby our 
rſt Parents would learn, that there were ſpiritual Beings as much ſuperior 
to Man, as he was ſaperior to the lower Creation. And alſo, that there 
were ſome of thoſe Beihgs, tho of fo exalted a Nature, which were wicked 
and malignant Enemies to God and Men. They knew that there were 
ſome Creatures, over whom they had a Grant of Dominion; but that there 
was a ſuperior Order of Intelligences, diſtinct from themſelves and the Brute 
Creation too, over which they had 0 Authority, and with which they 
ought not to concert Friendſhips. Thus, I apprehend, the Knowledge of 
inviſible, ſpiritual Beings woul cafily be introduced into the World. "And | 
that there were ſome of a good, and ſome of a bad Nature ; all, indeed, 
infinitely leſs than God, and yet ſuperior to themſelves,” and as diſtinet from 
God, as they themſelves were. This Knowledge Adam could communicate 
to his growing Progeny; Z, and, as he lived ſo long, Methuſelah could bare 
it from him, and impart it to Neah, who could tranſmit it to the World, 
at the general 14 Again; the Notien of good Angels would be far- 
ther propagated by the many Appearances of Angels, ha” their Intercourſes 
with Mankind by Divine Command. Thus Abraham could impatt this Know- 
ledge, with a new Confirmation, by the Correſpondence with heavenly Be- 
ings, with which himfelf was frequently favoured, Gen. xvuii. The "Wow: 


bites and Ammonites would have a Confirmation of the Doctrine = good 
ngels 
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Famine and Storms, as well as fruitful, healthful and placid Seaſons in 
Nature. Here depraved Reaſon concluded, that both could not proceed 
© from the ſame Parent of Good; and therefore they came to aſſign two 
Principles, one of Good, the other of Evi. 
But (Sixtbly) it is to be noted, that all the Authors, who have wrote 
on this Subject, are ſo much later than Moſes, that we cannot gather any 
proper Information from them, as to the Antiquity of Deman Warſbip. And, 
as to this Point, I think that it is very dubious whether he ſpeaks any thing 
of it, or not. It is very plain, that the World might have a Notian of an 


Order of inviſible, ſpiritual Beings, and that there were Spirits both good 


and 
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58 bg Stoll of A 
A ems ne 4 : wil "that 1.5 alt! e into the Worth 
aK Kaner of them, kill they had left off, in A Seat r meaſure, if not w 
b Worthip of the ſopreme Deity. | My Wy 1 
. They would, asT'apprehend, be liable Bi la a5 i ir oy” Notion 
inferior Gods, Which; a He, bad. and fo might come, in the later 17 75 
© Superſtition, to have, 8 from arno 8 the good Avgels, their Gods of an in. 
rior Order, Hale r tetreſtrial, as well as aerial. Hence might gradually : 
bring: up the amufing Fables of the N yaiphs and Fauns, the rural and 5 { | 


Nati the tant and founts | * Deities, which were a. Sort of 1 that 


. 


7. and 12517 ſhall. uo more offer 5 
i Bacritices + unto Devils.” Ber bel the 15 05 here made uſe of, is ©%9v 
Schabirim, which is alſo the Hebrew Word for Goats, or a general Word for 
„ hairy Animals. By this Paſlage it appears, they had, before this Time, 
1 facrificed to Schahirim ; and, as this is meant of the fdolatry, which they had 
fallen into in Egypt, & it ſeems the moſt probable that they had, before. the | 
Egreſſion, conſecrated a Goat, as well as a Cow or Bull, 584 had worſhipped 2 
the Image of that Animal, 80 it may be conjectured, that the Goat, as an 

Emblem of Fecundity, was denkste either to the Sun or Moon, and might 

be, from the ſame Original with the Worſhip of Priapus, in the later Times 

of Greece or Rome, and Kindred to the impure Soſemnities of Baal Per. 

For that, being a falacious Animal, might be thought a proper Emblem of 
the Sun, as the great Fountain of prolific Influences. There might be ſome- 
thing particularly deteſtable in theſe Sacrifices, and the Rites which attended. 

them, when'they honouredan Animal, which they took to be an apt Emblem 
of Generation, Numb. xxv. 1, 2. But how they ſhould imagine a Goat to be 

a more proper Emblem, or Repreſentation, of the Devil, than a Bull or Cow; 

ſeems to me wholly inexplicable. Tradition would have. been more like 10 

have recommended the Image of a Te or the Serpent. itſelf, to be the 
44 - OO Medium, 
1 | „„ 22 s Life of Foſeph. © 
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Rites, as. as aj eo 'of. 14 at ;. nog eber _ 152 — on the Tranſlation, 5 
and ſo might be tranſmitted down to Poſterity, under a very offenſive 
Idea, and the Tranſlators, having the Notion. of the Devil, a potent evil 

Being, very familiar in their Das, they might tranſlate it Devils. As the 

Greet V, erfien.now doth. the fame Word, Ja. xii. 21. Satyrs ſhall dance there, 
[Schabirim, Devuilkl. Sai zyten] At the Time of this Tranſlation being 
made, the Notion of all the Variety of inferior, Hlvan Deities, was familiar 
in Paganiſm; which might ſeduce them into the Practice of tranſlating the 
Names of ancient Superſtition by Words, which had a modern Idea annexed = 

to them. And, as ſome Things, which were very diſtinctly underſtood, when 

the Law was given, might become obſcure, . by the . of the ancient 
Cuſtoms, to which they referred, theſe who tranſlated that Word, when ſuch. 
Cuſtoms might not be common, uſed a Word which had a very bad Idea, 

tho' not that very Idea which was Original in the Law. Obſolete Superfti- 

tions might, in 1 few Inſtances, be thus loſt; and yet the Law would 

N bug a Guard againſt a an Evil, ag bad as that which. was firſt es under 

˖ at Word. ah TEIN. , 


8. E 0 . n. 
On the 7 e a; Statues and Images... 2 


Jxc O W proceed to examine, 7 attempt: to explain, the other pr incipal 
Additions to the firſt Idolatry... For they were all of later Date than the 
Sydereal Worſhip, and were, "moſt probably, introduced with ſome Reference 
to it —And, I apprehend, that the next Innovation in their Worſhip, or Addi- 
tion to their Syſtem, of Idolatry, was the. erecting little Columns, or Pillars, 
in Honour of the Sydereal Gods, the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and conſecrating 
Groves and Places of Devotion, in which theſe Statues, or Pillars, were placed, 
and where their Sacra were to be performed. I ſhall here: make uſe. of the 
fame Maxim, which I have laid down before, viz. That there muſt have 
been ſome pretended Reaſon for every ae in their Religion, and every 
Addition, which they introduced into their ſacred Solemnities. Even in our 
own Days, a new Ceremony i 18 brought 1 in on ſome pretended greater Decency, 
2 3 + EY or 
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where-ever they pitched their Tents. 


ing and all-fufficient, to whom all the intelligent World are to make ther 


. verlity, which they reſpectively deſerve ; as poſſeſſing all natural | PerfeRtions, 


nal Notion of One infinite, into that of many 


tive Times; N tus i more en oh e heh are . 
che learned Romanifts, as in their Don mee of eee Rites . 
nn Baptiſm,* Te. OT IN LANG | 


© '1, The Notion of the \Obntiifclerce] and AllcſalfSency of the One toe. 
God, was folly imparted by Noah, to all the Tribes in che Diſperſion, » and 


therefore all Original Worſhip vas peid to bien allne. © But, when they came 
to worſhip his great Servants, tho at fitſt in a ſab9Finate Way, yet, as Error 


is very depraving, they. might almoſt inſenſibly lage into a Forgetfulneh of 
the fret Deity, and ſettle in their Devotions t thoſe ſubordinate and 
Gods. — And, as the Original, Patriarchal Worſhip was performed 


Hdary 
mY the "ſupreme God, the wie: ny Witneſs of all-their Difficulties and 


Wints, fo all Places were alike facred to them. Altars were erected in 
fuch Situations as were moſt convenient for the Worſhippers. "This was the 
ice of all the ancient Patriarchs, recorded by Mo wrt, who: built Altan. 


Religion has naturally but one Ohjet?, the Great Inviſible Being, all-know- 


devout Applications. 
As the Objeft of Worſhip, we muſt conceive of Him as an Witten inde- 


| pendent, ſovereign Mind, who has created all Things, abſolutely rules and 


governs all, and judges every Perſon, as to the Degrees of Proſpe 


perity or Ad- 


omnipotent Power, and all comprehending Knowledge, and exiſting in al 
Duration, and fling all Space with: his. Preſence, He muſt be the natural 
Object of Truſt and Dependance for every one, at all Ti ines, and in all Places, 
This is the God of the Univerſe, whom the Greateſt ought to fear, and on 
whom the Weakeſt may rely, and therefore, whom all ſhould worſhip— 


But, when the Object of religious Worſhip was once changed from One 0 


muny, it would ſpeedily degenerate into this farther Alteration from the origi- 
finite Gods. And, tho' the No- 
tion of one infinite Deity might not be quite loſt, for ſome Apes ; ; yet ac- 
cuſtoming themſelves frequently to pray to many Gods, and to put their 
Truſt in thoſe viſible Beings, the heavenly Luminaries, to whom they made 
their religious Addreſſes, their Sentiments would be gradually corrupted and 


debauched. By thinking of the infinite, inviſible God but ſeldom, and ſel- 


dom praying to Him, it would come to this at laſt, that they would not think 
of Him at all —And, when Men came to put their Truſt in two or three, 
or in any more than One God , they could ſcarce avoid falling into the Notion 
of 2 9 Gods. 'They could not but think, that each of theſe Gods had ther 

own 
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* Vid, Catholic Chri _ infra 
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Power, and: the » Niers had it's own . and the Sen bad add, of hem 
d limited, Tbe Power of the Sun was as much ſhort of all Power, as 


terfeting Competit 
2 degenerate gyſtem.—If they conceived the Powers of their Gods to be equal, 
then they might poſſibly imterfete; 


tual in his L tl 
of the Sydereal Gods could be infinite in Knowledge, any more 
I can ſee no Security 


approve the ſame 


Aſpects of the heavenly Luminaries would ſuggeſt to them — They ſaw the 


Their Powers muſt; therefore, be elch of them Hnite, 


Stars ent: in e o, 


thoſe Powers amounted to, which the Moon bn 
mean independent Way. 8 4. 3 Uo 5 
2. As foonas the Notion of: e (6s cette iis rev, the Notion of i in- 
ors and Rival Gods could not be long kept out of their 


fo that, by the Energy of two equal, 
oppoſite Powers, nothing could be done. If 1 apprehended them to be 

unequal, a Worſhipper of the inferior God might be baffled in his Expecta- 
tions, dy the Power of the ſuperior; Deity | 3 tho' he had been ever ſo pun- 

ns to the meaner, heavenly Power. And again; as none 

in Power, 

that their Worſhippers could ever have, that the different | 

prove 'the ſame Thing. And, if they did not always 

e Tig, the Will of the more potent Deity would always 

prevail; unleſs He n be believed to connive at the ARtons of an inferior 


Gods would i 


Deity,, or that the Gods were indifferent and unconcerned about all wee 1 


except when they were moved by our Prayers and Sacrifices. 
In Connection with the Notion of finite Gods, they could not well 
avoid flidi img into the diſcouraging Sentiment of abſent Gods. This the very 


Sydereal Gods were, in a Senſe, finite ; for their Bodies were limited, or 
bounded, on all Sides ; ; they were but in one Place at once. In'the Morning 


they K the Sun mn in a different Part of his Orbit, or celeſtial Journey, 
than at Noon or 


Night. They could not but obſerve, that the Stars often 
diſappeared, or ſeemed abſent, and that the heavenly Bodies were changing. 
Hemiſpheres every Minute, as they eee roſe to one, they ſet to e f 


City, in perpetual Revolutions. 


4. They might naturally enough fall i into the diſcocreging Notion of gene. 
ral Gods, or Gods, who minded all the World alike, which muſt very much. 


damp their Hopes of Succeſs in their particular Devotions. 'They could not. 


but obſerve, that the Effects, which the heavenly Luminaries had upon human 
Affairs, were in a way of common and general Operation, ſo that their In- 


| fluences were very much alike in the ſame Region, and about the ſame Time. 


The moſt devout Worſhipper of the Sun could not but obſerve, that the 
Sun warmed and lighted Millions, as well as himſelf, every Day; that thoſe; 


who were the moſt indeyout, had their Days as Jong, and as bright as his, 
| their Air ascalm, and their Seaſons as placid, as thoſe who were moſt careful 


in their Secrigces They obſerved, that the Moon's nightly Influences were 
extended alike to all about them. And what Good, or Hurt, any Planet did, 
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in Error, found out the Device of erecting little Columns, Pillars or Sta- 
tues, in Honour of the Sydereal Gods, and then planted and conſecrated 
Groves or ſome retired Places, in which to place them. To theſe they 
hoped the Gods would have a particular Regard and Attention, as being 
conſecrated to their particular Honour, and ſet apart for their Worſhippers 
aſſembling in Companies, or reſorting alone, to preſent their Supplications. 
After this, when they often met with Diſappointments as before, they 
might add a new Invention of conſecrating particular Perſons, dedicated to 
the ſpecial Service of that Deity, who ſhould perform their Sacrifices, and 
preſent their Prayers, and obſerve all the Sacra, or myſtic Rites, for the 
appeaſing the offended Deity, and expiating the Crimes of the Worſhippers, 
that the God might be propitious to them. — But it is probable that the 
Inſtitution of Prieſts was much later than the Conſecration of Pillars and 
Groves. For, as the firſt Sacrificers, who preſided. in Family Devotions, | 
were, doubtleſs, the Heads of Families; ſo probably the Heads of the Na- 
Lons, or the chief Magiſtrates, preſided: for ſome Ages, at the more public 
Solemnities. of Religion, within their ſeveral little States or Cities. 
8. Tho" there be no ancient Author, who gives: us: an Account of the 
firſt ſetting up of theſe Statues or Pillars, or attempts to relate the original 
Reaſons for them; yet, if we may make Conjectures, I cannot but _ 
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+ retain a Portion of that Soul or Spirit,” 'T 


5 


. the Gods to and a rpeculiar Attention 
to. That ra tranſacted e e Honove at Por they ou not ap. 


op 


| c\to poten more. th ag "other 1 1. og 12 'they.-oould not of \ 1 
their own Power, put any new Virtue into it. Bus ce ace 
not wot without e er it was fe Ne as © We Pre- 
niſn. of 25110 5 1% 
” exotted. . and 6 ©. the — tag the Sun Ge 
Wc to ' Silver; and ſo 2 dieided the Metals amopg the 
* 1 Planets, ; They then built Chapels! or Temples e them, and | 
placed the Statues in them, imagining that, certain Fertues of the Stars | 
& were infaſed into them, and that ſome Echereal Spirit. reſided in. them, 
there was, as it were, a preſent. igence.” * And if this 
Rabbi ſhould be ſuſpected of any Miſreprefehnaion, we have the 
Teffir f a very leatued Heathen Philoſopher Platinis, who, like the other 
 Platomifioof that Age,-laboured to repreſent Faganiſin as plauſibly ds p 
and yet it ee from the Mander of introducing this Account, that & 
Phtinus himſelf did not -detive this Explication from any. of the very 20. 
cient Authors; who could aſſign the real Matives, or Reaſons, on Which 
the firſt 1dolaters acted, when they ſet up theſe: Pillars or Statues. Bu 
himſelf, upon a careful Weighing of the Matter, excogitates a Reaſon of. 
this Praftice of Image: FY 3 and 'colgedbures that they might at firſt — from | 
. . cars 10 ne, wa HS That the ancient. ile Ma. 
< who deſired to have the Gods eſpecially preſent with them; when they 
had made Statues, and performed religious Ceremonies, as at the Con- 
<« ſecration of thoſe Statues, they fixed their Thoughts on the Nature af 
te the Univerſe, or the Soul 'of the World; and they gathered from thence, 
ce that the Nature of the Soul, or Anime Mundi, is cably drawn down or 
ec attracted into the Statue, and may be moſt eaſily detained Ma parmy if 
< the Statue be congruous to it, and fit to take "the TR, o as W 


6 


I own there is Obſcurity in this Been but che Po pont 1 am 
upon is clearly enough aſſerted; that they apprehended a certain 0 
Spirit deſcended into, and reſided in thoſe Statues, which were rightly de- 
dicated ; and that ſome Power 3 y of the Gods was always, 
cially preſent with them. It is probable that 


cſpe- 
they did not reaſon ſo philoſo- 
N at Ant, as Plotinus here repreſents thee. But ny were diſtreſſed 


1 Ar. Neævoch. Part 3. c. 29. + Photin, Fe: IV. Lib, 3 . . 380 


with the Appe xenfion of their Gods billy ſometimes eas, or rattentrve | +» 3 

to their Devotions ; and ſo were driven o fix theſe ſacred Statues and 3 

Groves, in Hopes to have the Gods more Upecially oh V 4 of their | „ 

Prayers, at thoſe Places, and more preſent with hem. 2; "= 

It is true, indeed, the only Editor of this Philo! her's Works, Tu 

 Ficinus, gives this Title to che Cha Chapter of Plotinus, Of the N of Magic 

to bring down the Spirit of the Gads, But the Paſſage, I have cited, ſeems 

to me rather to- wh to. the TA. Reaſons of the ancient Pagans, for 
, to. the I the Gods; vis. that they hope: 


| ſetting WW; their Images, a1 | ped = no 
the Pre ence. &; 4 Divine Spi irit 1 | more eſpecially inherent in —— 
than 40. i | 


Images, on account of. their dedicating them religio 5 to the G d, 
a Account of magical Incar | 
Y.. urther we muſt obſerve, that there. are ome Latimagions i in ancient Hit. 
tory, that this Notion of abſent Gods was alledged againſt 1 as an = 
abr dity in their Religion. That ſevere Irony of the Hebrew Prophet, 
made uſe of, to the Prieſts of. Baal, 1 Kings xviti. 27. is grounded on thi - . "i 
Opinion, that their Gods might be abſent, or otherwiſe engaged, ſo as nt 
to be at Leiſure to attend or help their Worſhippers. 07, Os for be ic 
4 God; either be is talking, or be is purſuing, or he is on @ N 8 
adventure be ſleepeth, and muſt be awaked. — Aud that Lolaters ves 


were not without their Do and Suſpi picions on this Head, * ͤ— 
Ring all their Expedients, appears particularly from that impious Piece of 


Flattery of the Athenians to Demetrius Poliorcetes, when they received him i 
with Divine Honours into their City. It is related by Atbeners and Part of Vn 
the profane Hymn is ſet down by that curious, een * top» ut —_— 
P. 253 aud me ; | | 1 
. | by 
Kas Seas doc ius | | 


Ae luer i apes f er . 
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c O Thou Son of the mighty God, Neptune, and the Goddeſs Venus! 1 
Other Gods are either far from us, or they are deſtitute of Hearing, or 
* they are no Gods, or they are re. about our Affairs. But Thee 
« we behold, a -preſent God, not of Wood or Stone, but a true Deity.” 

Now it is very plain, That the Pagan World did ſoon introduce this 
Practice of erecting Columns and 99 8 — in Honour of their Gods, and (I 
think) this was originally in Honour of the Sydereal Deities, or heavenly 
Bodies. This was done, for ſome Reaſons, which ſeemed to them to be 
ſatisfactory, at that Time; and this of engaging the ſpecial Preſence, or At- 
tention, of their Gods, ſrems to be the moſt natural that can be-thought of. 
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1695 Superſtition. And we have not, I apprehend, any Intimation, that x, 
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ö r we ent now enquire Char; 80 mn lac or Sadly whe * 
firſt, Which were made uſe of, for religious Purpoſes, or the Uſes of 1 


2 Arts of Statuary and Painting were arrived at any great Perfection ſo early 
as the Uſe of Idols in their Religious Worſhip. Wherefore it is not probable, 
that thoſe firſt Symbols of the Sydereal Gods could have been any very ar- 
tificial or curious Figures. — Befides the Bodies of the Stars, and Sun and 
Moon being, to Appearance, only luminous Globes of Fire or Light, it is 
not eaſy to conceive what Figures they could think of, by which to repte- 
ſent them,—But, as we have no Writers of remote Pagan Antiquity, Except 
the Greeks, we muſt make uſe of their Evidence, as far as it will 20, for 
clearing this Point. 
2. The firſt Symbols of the Gods were, Fe 10 the ancient Gre 
Writers, ſmall Fllars or Columns, which they ſet up, and dedicated to 
their Honour, before which the Worſhippers id their Devotions, and pre- 
ſented their Prayers and Vows, and offered Hh eir Sacrifices. Theſe ſacred 
Pillars, or little Columns, were called , and dnss The Greek Tranflators 
made uſe of the Word m, in tranſlating Malzebah in Levit. xxvi. 1. Ye 
ſhall not rear up a fanding Image, as our Tranſlators expreſs it. 80 in 
Deut. xvi. 22. Neither ſhalt thou ſet up any Image or Pillar. Theſe ſeem 
to have been fixed Columns erected in ſome Place which they dedicated for 
the Dwelling or Reſidence of the God. Theſe original Columns were of dif- 
ferent Shape, pyramidal or cylindrical, or quadrangular. They were moſt 
commonly pyramidal, or conical, avgewedss, when dedicated to. the Aſterel 
Gods; and cylindrical, when, in later Times, they dedicated them to te 
Earth. This ſeems natural enough to the Simplicity of thoſe early Ages, 
who had no early Patterns of Image- Worſhip to copy from; and who, as 
I apprehend, were ſinking gradually into greater Barbariſm and Ignorance, 
the further they were removed from the Age of the general Diſperſion, for 
ſome Time. h 
That this was the moſt ancient Kind of Idol-Worſhip, Clemens Alan: 
4 * declares to be his own Opinion; Before they arrived at any great 
* Accuracy in Statuary, and the Making of Images, the ancient 9 
| OI 


* Clem. Alexand. Strom. Lib. r. 
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neſs of Light; 
from other viſible Objeds, unleſs lucid Spheres could be taken for their Shape; 


8, a8 0 Heats "; the Gods; in which 
Asshole my and certain Divine Powers 
« or Virtues, might be preſent. with them. my 

The ſame. learned Father quotes another Potions: concerning the facerdotal 
Attendance of Callithoe, the firſt Prieſteſs "* Funo Argiva, Ts: intimates 


what Kind of 1dol he attended FRO. 4 Vette e 


| Kean wee. — Derbe np T Us 
Hens Arens, n SHALGTS dt duravaiow | Df 
nern e weft Kive * anacons. , 1 


Calli thoe was the Priefteſs of the Vu uf EI who was 1 firſt en 
« with ſacred Fillets and Veſtments, to attend on the ſtately Column of the 


_ « celeſtial Queen, or who firſt adorned the ſtately Column, which was the 


« Symbol of the Goddeſs, with facred Robes and Diadems. Mt fe 
Theſe Pillars were ſet up as a Sort of Pledges of the Preſence of their Deities. 


And this was as far as they could well go at firſt. For, as the beavenly Bo- 


dies had no Sha 
their apparent 


of their own, to diſtinguiſh them from each other, except 
agnitudes, or their Colours and different Luſtre and Intenſe- 
and, as they had no Figure, or Shape, to diſtinguiſh them 


ſo the firſt 1dolaters could not have any Notion, in the Beginning, of erecting 
any Statues to them, in human Shape, or any other Animal Fi igure, which 


ſhould be confidered to have any Reſemblance to them. 


3. The Materials, indeed, of theſe conſecrated Columns, were very differ- 
ent at firſt, and were diverſified and multiplied both in Coſt and Art, as Su- 
berſtition increaſed. They begun with dedicating Pillars of Wood and Stone, 
which were very coarſe and inartificial in their Structure, as well as cheap in 
their Materials. Pauſanias gives a celebrated Iuſtance of this Kind, in his 
Deſcription of the City of Phare in Achaia. ! Near the Statue of Mercury 
*.(fays he) there were ſet up near thirty Stones of a quadrangular Form. "All 
* theſe the Pharians pay ſome Worſhip to, calling each of them after the 
Name of ſome God.” But the moſt remarkable is, the Note which fol- 
lows, „ Indeed, (ſays Pauſanias) it was the Cuſtom of all the ancient 
« Greeks, to worſhip ſuch rude, unpoliſhed, unwrought Stones, Aus d u, 
« inſtead of more regular Statues.” | 

There are ſeveral more Inſtances of the fame Kind, collected by this curious 


Antiquary, in his Travels thro' Greece, which evidence, that the firſt Idols, 


in that Country, were both of common and cheap Materials, and of very rude 
and inartificial Make. Pauſan. in Bæotius. bid. Achaicis. And the moſt 


ancient Accounts of the e of all Nations, intimate the ſame "ME 


ATT 


| Clemens — 
Pauſan. Achaic, Cap. 22. 


r T Fa Pres! ws (6 ancient Sta FS, Puno. mos.  Platarch n. 
forms us, that two Beams of Timber! ad y two other ſhor Mun — 4 
Was the old Repreſentation of Caftor and Pollux, The Romans anciently wor. 
ſhipped a Spear inſtead of a Statue of Mars, as Clemens fays from Yarro, + 

| There were, indeed, many ancient Nations, who ufed no Images, nor Y 
even Temples or Altars. Herodotus + tells us, .** that the ancient Perfon; 
te diſuſed all theſe, and that the eſteemed thoſe, who did make uſe of 
< them, guilty of great Folly.” But this Perfian Sentiment ſeems to refer 


7 chiefly to the Practice of Image-worſhip : For, (fays Herodotus) this . 


<« in my Opinion, becauſe they did not, like the Greeks, imagine, that the 
« Gods were deſcended frum Mankind.” * "Our dvfipwroguecs ioc. 
They might, notwithſtanding, have ſome ſacred Symbols of "P, Goch; „ 
for the great Hiſtorian tells us, immediately after, Hig they worſhipped the 
& Sun, 3 and Stars, the Earth, Fire, and Winds; and that theſe were 
<« their only ancient Gods, even from the Beginning.” And they might have 
ſome conſecrated Grove, or venerable high Place, .tho' they had no Temple 
at firſt; for he obſerves, that the Tops of the Mountains were holy.” 
Maximus Tyrius, in his celebrated 38th Diſſertation upon this Queſtion, 
W bether Statues ſhould be dedicated? Tho' he takes ſo much Pains to prove, | 
that the Gods ſhould be worſhipped by the Medium of Statues in human 
e Shape; becauſe, our Minds are the. neareſt Similitude of the Gods; and 
<« that, Wat our Bodies may be thought the moſt fit to repreſent chem; 
« yet he acknowledges, that = Worſhip of many Nations was without 
any human Statues, and ſome without any Images at all. f 
The Per fans (fays he) worſhip Fire, that voracious and in ſatiable Ele- 
ment; and he exclaims againſt them as highly abſurd, © that they ſhould 
e paſs by, or neglect, thoſe dyaxud)a, or Statues, viz. Objects of Devotion the 


"Ty * mild Earth, the lucid Sun, the uſeful Ocean, the fruitful Rivers, the re- 


* freſhing Air, and the Heavens themſelves ; to confine. their Devotion to 
this raging and moſt violent Element — The Egyptian Practices are equally 
* cenſurable, who worſhip a Bull, a Bird, or a Good: not to. mention the va- 
e rious Monſters of the Nile, who have all a mortal Body, and contemptible 
Life, where their God dies, and is lamented, as well as worſhipped,” Itis 
evident, that our Philoſopher 3 is here reproaching Egypt, with the Worſhip of 
brute Animals, and not only their Statues, ſo that he ſpeaks of their later Id 
latries. He proceeds, The Heſperian Lybians hold the Mountain Atlas to 
e be facred, and that lofty Hill was inſtead of a Statue to them, and him they 
% invoked, even in Oaths,” —The page wenthlp Jupiter, but the Celtic Sie. 
tue of Jupiter, is a ſtately Oak, 
The Pæonians worſhip the Sun, but the only Image or Statue of the Sun, 
et among 
* bid. p. 30. +-Lib. I. c. 1. t Mar. Tyr. Difert 38. f. 400. Edit. Davis. 
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orſip a God, x hich, Taps — 1 T ns 2 
« to call, but the dA „Which 1 ſaw among them, was only a 
« quadrangular. Stone. The. Int itants of Paphos worſhip Venus, but the 
« Statue is moſt like a white Pyramid.” Now, if the Statues ereQed to the 
Gods, which were worl ipped 1 late, as che Reign of Antoninus Pius, were 
ſuch rude and ſhapeleſs Things, this ener ien. the very high Antiquity of 
this Uſage, For, in thoſe "Days, and long "before, Statuary was arrived ata 
great Perfection. Vita 
What Herodian welt us of the We Deity, the 7 which, in 
their Language, they called Heliogabalus,. is alſo fully to our preſent Purpoſe, 
This, ſays he, was the Pbænician God, which all the circumjacent Country 
had in the higheſt Veneration, . There was a moſt magnificent Temple 
« erected to him, adorned with much Gold and Silyer, and. Variety of 
« coſtly Stones of much Curioſity, Elegance and Expence, But (as he adds 
« afterwards) there was no Statue, or regular Image, after' the manner of the 
 * Greeks and Romans ; but only a great Stone, circular at the Baſe, and gra- 
dually leſſening to a Point, like. a Cone. The ſacred Stone was of a black 
Wy * Colour, and they pretended, that it deſcended from Heaven, or fell from 
upiter.— This was in the Reign of Heliogabalus, who, tho a Monſter - 
Bel, lived in an Age, when every Art was at it's Height. And when, 
therefore, ſuch mean Statues could not be made uſe of, out of Neceflity, but 
muſt have been only venerable, for their high Antiquity ; ; and ſo may be taken 
for the Patterns and Samples of primitive 3 And, tho' our Author 
takes Notice of magnificent Temples, and the coſtly Furniture of them, yet we 
have Reaſon to conclude, That that Temple was much more modern; than the 
Image, or Statue itſelf, which was placed in it ; for the Temple favours of 
the Grandeur and Wealth of modern Times, and the Statue of the Sim plicity 
of more ancient Ones. The Grandeur of the Kere mentioned by Heroaias, 
alſo, appears to be modern. 
7 acitus, the celebrated Roman Hiſtorian, in his Diſcourſe of the Cuſtoms 
of the ancient Germans, 'among other Things, gives us an Account of their 
religious Opinions and Rites, thus: + © They did not think it worthy of che 
Grandeur and Dignity of the Gods, to, encloſe them within Walls, or to 
* repreſent them by any Reſemblance of the human Figure and Countenance : 
* But they conſecrated Groves, and deep, ſhady Woods to them, whoſe ſo- 
* lemn dark Receſſes they held W as the Reſidence of the Gods.” 
This Paſſage intimates, that in ſome of theſe ſacred Woods, there were no- 
Images, or Idols, at all. But yet, notwithſtanding the Sacredneſs of the 
Centre of the Wood, or holy Place, it is evident, from what Tacitus obſerves 
a little before, p. 633. that — muſt have ins ſome Sort of moveable Image, 
or 


* al, Eis Lis, 3. cap; . P. 168. wa oY e 4 0 Gl. p. 634. 
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in human Shape. 


But, as the learned Dr, . conjectures, the Ge ann, inflca 
of Stones or Columns, which the more Eaſtern Countries erected, a living. 
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when eps Wir n 


e Graves” e they ee pot wholly without ele Eon 
$y mbols and Pledges of the Preſence. of their Gods; "but only. they: had none 


TT. £ as 


growing Oak, or, the Trunk of an ancient One, as a Symbol of the Aſtefeal 


| Gods. To this Claudian ſcems to refer, in his firſt Panegyric on Stilico. In 
excounting © the Quiet chat enſued on his Vieories, (ms. de Tan. Klee . 


9 85 cn U procul Hercinie Per waſta fllentia Hh 5 OE PEE ang 
Tiauari tutd liceat; Lucoſque vetuſta _ Dante i . q py dF * 
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| And Lacon kiats at the like Sort tot rude Deities OED 


6  Simulachraque meta L "Dali: I - F- +. 00 pai 
en BY Ae carent, cefiſque extant: informia. Tr runcis, . * 
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Form like Anvils. 
Now, ſo many Inſtances of ancient Coins Pillars, or r Statues, ſet up for 


the Purpoſes of Superſtition, of mean Materials and Structure, and which were 
as much venerated, as the moſt correct and laboured $tatues of After-ages, 
tho adorned with all the Improvements of Sculpture, and Statuary, are a 
plain Intimation, that Idols were at firſt rude, inartificial Things, not e 
in n. or any her animal Shape whatſoever, from the Beginnings. | 


CHAP. Ie 
"hs the Arcount of Idolatry, in the Book T Moſes, G. Ws 


the facred Hier will reach back, much nearer to ae Times of the Eu 


ning 


r Images taken from 


© Plibfratus, 7 it. wo] Lib. v. cap. I. relates, that there was a very. ancient | 
Temple at Gades, dedicated to Hercules, but in which there was no Statue, 
Sb, but mean, unſculptured Altars, and that the Inhabitants ſhewed ſome 
ne, Pillars, inſcribed with certain unknown Characters, of a quadrngebe 


(HIS Account of the Original of 2 Shi} is given by Pagan : 


Writers, may be, in a great meaſure, confirmed by the Hiſtory of the 
ON T, eftament itſelf ; and this muſt be more ſatisfactory, as theſe ee of 
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ning of 'Worthig ee {ible See. 
| me Maſh which the Authors I hav cited, aft 
The Accounts, which I have givenof the Deere of Wir Wop, p. che wml 
Bodies, their Images, or Colunms; and/their ſacred Groves, whete they ſet up 
their Pillars, and performed their ſuperſtitious Sacra to them, are all, I think, 
pretty clearly eſtabliſhed by the Ol T ppg ie Names of the Gods, 
which were made uſe of in thoſe! ( ountr 
they ate, indeed, -different from occur, . among the Writings 
of the Greeks and Romans: Apt Bagh, nth, Molech, 'Chembſh, Dagon ” 
And many learned Men have wearied themſelves to find out- who theſe de Gods | 
or what the Idols, were. Some have conjectured, that they were deified Mor- 
tals, or Hero Gods; and here again, there has been a Diverſity of Opinions: 
Some ſur appltg them to be Antedi luuians; and others, Noah and his Sons, or 
the Patiiarchs and Heads of the different Nations, in their Settlements after 
the Diſperſion. But the Opinion which ſeems to me the moſt probable, is, 
that theſe were Names for the Sun and Moon eſpecially, and. ſome other re- 
markable Stars, or Planets, viz, the Sydereal Deities. Theſe were meir 
Names in Deification, or Conſecration, and in the Language of Superſtition. 4 
And I find Dr; Owen and Voſfius 1 in the ſame Sentiments; with many other _ ._ - 
learned Men. What makes this probable is, that it is certain, they worſhip- — 
ped the heavenly Bodies very early; wheteas, there is no Evidence of their wor- 
 thipping any Hero Gods, in thoſe early Ages. There is no Warning, or Prox 
hibition, -expreſsly againſt this Practice, in all the Books of Moſes; but there 
are ſeveral againſt the other; which intimates, that the one was, and the other: 
was not, in We em N org m_ bales Lawsof the! ee . 
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SHALL begin with Abbteroth, 2s: this hone. firſt occurs in \ the Moſaic: 
Hiſtory, This Name, or Word, ſometimes denotes a Place, ſometimes. 
a Deity, and ſometimes other Thin gs, diſtin, from both. 5 
I. It ſometimes denotes a Place. The firſt Mention of it is, Gen. xiv. 2 
In the fourteenth Year, came Chedorlaomer, and the Kings that were with him, = 
and [mote the 'Rephaims-in ASHTEROTH' Carnaim.. Moſt Interpreters have Y | 
underſtood this to be the Name of a Town, or City, near which the Confe- 
derate Eaftern Kings diſcomfited the Rephaims. bk Why it ſhould be called 2 
ſo, is not agreed by the Oriental Critics. Some have fancied it was called Ong 
Carnaim, from ſome two topped: Hill, which was near it, becauſe Carnaim 
is the dual Number, from Keren, an Horn ; J ("FOE eee that it. __ — 
| ; | O0 | = 
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; .the Countries of America, by the Oe Ege, and ; Omer A 
on their Arrival there. TOYS; 


- 0 of Og; one of thoſe Potent Amorite Princes, who was conquered: by'the 
| Hebrews, under Nes Conduct. And, when, we find this Namie to have 


- that it aroſe from ſome Occaſion common to them all: . 
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which e lite Horns, Aan ie the Change. 
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and the Names of e ate "6 ata 
fanelfuby, and from ſuch minute Circumſtances, that it is difficult 10 aſcer.. 
' tain their Original. As is plain from the firſt Names, which were given to 


"Tins, muſt rob word we ; ö 


We find it again, s che Name cf 2 Place, Dar. i. 45 | Being che Roga 


been given to many different Pla 


in different Countries, we may conclude, 


2. Again; this Word, or Name, is often expteſsly de uſe of. ihe Name 


of a Deity. Thus; in deſcribing the Apoſtacy of the Hebrew. Nation, Fuge 


3 IE They 


2 Deity, who had a Houle, or little Temple, dedicated to him, in which Saus 


Armour was hung up, after the great Victory at Gilboa, in which that Prince 
and his Sons fell, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. This was alſo the Name of a Deity of 


the Srdonians, 1 Kings xi. 5. Solomon followed Aſhteroth, the Goddeſs; of the 


} -ſook the Lord, and ſerved Baal and Aſhteroth, which were 
the Nations round: about them. Aſbteroth was alſo a Philifine 


Sidoniaus —Now, as theſe Countries were pretty remote from each other, it 
- ſeems probable, that the Places which were named Aſhteroth, in different 
Countries, were ſo called, on account of there being ſolemn Sacra performed 


to the Deity, Aſhteroth, near, or in thoſe Places, from which Circumſtance 


theſe Cities had their Names. 
3. But we muſt further note, That Abteroth' is not only made uſe of for 
the proper Name of a Place, or of a God; but it is a Word to expreſs a Tl Bing, 


that is Flachs, and, particularl y Plocks of Sheep, i in the Hebrew Tongue, Deut. 
xxvili. 4. BLESSED SHALL be the Fruit of thy Body, and the Fruit of thy 
Ground, the Increaſe of thy Kine, and the F.ocks of thy Sheep [A ſhteroth.] 
So again, ver. 18. Curſed ſhall be the FLocks of thy Sheep. And in ver. 51. 


God threatening to ſend a mighty Nation againſt them, for bibel Diſobedience, 


denounces this Deſolation, —They ſhall not leave thee Corn, Wine, or Otl, or tle 


Hicreaſe of thy Kine, or FLocks | Aſhteroth]- of thy Sheep, or ſmaller Cattle, 


until they bave deſtroyed thee. This Word Afteroth is tranſlated Flocks in 
our Verſion, and by Words of the fame Import, in all other Tranſlations; 
and common Senſe requires that it ſhould be ſo: For, tho they might be 


curſed in Aſhteroth, their Idol, yet the Promiſe, in ver. 4. could not be made 


good, in this Senſe ; they 0k Pp not be BLESSED in Him by the Word, or 


Promiſe of God, who will not give bis Glory to another, nor bis Praiſe to 
graven Images. 


4. I now come to enquire what Pagan Deity x was worſhipped under the 
Name 


* 3 it migbt be þ named, from its worſhipping Aſbteroth, which ſignified the Moon, 
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like, denote | Es ; 
Form of the Word, ee 


that when the heavenly Bodies were deified; they had other Names given 
them, in the Calendar, as I may ſay, or in the pompous Language of Su. 
perſtition, than in their natural Language. The Sun was no longer called bßʒß 
the common Name of that Luminary in the Heavens, but Baal, a Name of 9 
Dignity, Dominion, and Power. In another Country, he had the Name of 
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Moloch, an F of like princely Signification and Import. The Moon 

alſo had its Name of Deification, which I take to have been Aſbteroth, a 

Name of Office, or expreſſive of ſome particular ExpeRations, which they 

had from that Luminary, with regard to their Hochs. Various Conjectures 

have been made by Learned Men, as to the Original of this Name Aſhterotb. 

Thus R. D. Kimchi is cited by Selden. de Dis Syr. 232. that this Deity was : 

called Aſbteroth, becauſe the Idols or Images were in the Shape of 777 Reg * 

I think, it will be difficult to find any Inſtances. of this Species of Idols pre- 

vailing ſo early in ancient Paganiſm ;. tho Fupiter Ammon had Ram's Horns, 

with which ſome of his Statues were ſurmounted, which I think was the 

neareſt Approach to it. The great Scaliger (in Cunjectaneis) ſays, Suſpi- 

e ceris diftum a Victimarum Multitudine. Seld. ibid. that one may ſuſpect, 

* that this Deity was called Aſbteroth, from the Multitude of Victims offered 

* to him,” But I ſhould think a more. probable Account may be given of 

the Original of applying this Name to.this Luminary, viz. that as they had 

a Notion, that the Moon more eſpecially. preſided over the Night, and by ſome 

heavenly Influence peculiarly governed its Affairs. And that, in that Seaſon, the | 

rabid Wolf, and the other ravening Beaſts of Prey, range about from their = 

Dens; and alſo, the Herds of Robbers and Spoilers often march forth to plun- 

der and deſtroy ; fo, in this Time of Darkneſs, their defenceleſs Flocks of 

Sheep and Lambs would be expoſed to the greateſt Danger. And as a prin- 

cipal Part of the Wealth of thoſe early Ages conſiſted in Sheep, which were =_ 

as neceſſary for Cloathing, as for Food; and knowing them (as I faid) to be | | 

moſt expoſed in the Night-time, both to foreſt Beaſts, and rapacious Men : = 

For theſe Reaſons, they might particularly addreſs themſelves, in their Devo- F 

ons, to the Mon, which ruled the Night, the Seaſon of particular Danger -. 
| B b wo 
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cian Goddeſs; under which Name, they worſhi 


1 and it is my Opinion, that Marte was the Moon.” * MOTO 
| It is plain, indeed, from this'Paſſage of Lucian, that Taolatry had. TROY 
gone very great Changes, by the various N Deification of Mortals, the Altera- 
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it might eaſily happen, ſthat this 50% had; * "ihe Language of Lola. 


| Name of the plural Form, which I think no other of them had. Ro 


That Aſbrerorb was the ancient Name for the Moon, in theit Tesla 


I conclude from this, that Aarte was moſt probably the Name for 4 58 


ped the Moon in latet Times, 
The leatned 'Gerb. Voſſius brings ſ ſeveral Authorities to prove, that Afarte was 


the Moon, among the Orientals, particularly a famous Paſſage from Lucian 


himſelf, de Ded Sprit. There is another Tem ple in Phenicia, belonging 
* to the Sidontans, which they themſelves aſſert to be the Fogg ode of Aftar 


tion of Rites, Names and Places of Worſhip; ſo that the original and primi- 
tive Superſtitions were become obſcure, even as to the Objects of them. At 
firſt, the Objects of their Worſhip were (probably) few, as the Sun, and 


5 Moon, and Planets; but the ſame Luminary might have many Names, as the 
Moon was Aftarte, Venus, t, Diana, in different Countries; and they mixed 


fo many Fables of Theogonics, and Myrhical Phyfology, that their Syſtem of Su- 


erſtition became an intricate Thing, 
It is, therefore, no Wonder that, about the Time of 5 Antonines" wh 


Taran flouriſhed, F it ſhould be ſomething difficult to determine who or 
what Afarte was, in the moſt ancient Times of 7dolatry. But yet, when fo. 


learned and laborious an Enquirer as Lucian, thought that Aſtarte was the 


dubiouſly of it, intimates, that he had taken Pains to examine it, in order to 
form a Judgment of the Point Now, if Aſtarte was the Nate in Deifica- 


tion, for the Moon, among the Pbœænicians, in later Times, the Similitude of 


Aſtarte to Aſhrerath, would lead one to think, that the more modern Afarte 
was the ancient Aſbteroth, and that, under that Name, they worſhipped that 
Luminary.— The Languages of the different Countries adjacent to Canaan, 
would not be very unlike each other, at that Time ; and a Word might be 
pronounced ſomething differently, tho compoſed of the ſame radical Letters, 
fo that Afteroth might degenerate into Aftarte. Provincial Pronunciations of 
the ſame Language, are often found as different as this; eſpecially when they 
had no Writing, or Spelling, to preſerve a Standard Purity of Language. — 
The firſt, who learned Writing from the Hebrews, when they came to apply 
the Alphabet to their own native Words and Sounds, might pronounce many 


of them with different Powers, as particularly the Gutturals ; ; and, as the He- 


brew Alphabet has not the Vowels, this would admit of ftill greater Variation. 


How many Ways My war be Pronounced, with different Dageth and 
Vowels, 


- Vide Foe ek er 4 Wirte Bidlieth: Gras, 


Moon, we may very well acquieſce in his Opinion ; and his ſpeaking ſomething | 
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| Vowels, any ODE 1 ” * en coquintel with the He- 


was che Name of a a | Deity „common to ) ll thoſe nei ghbodring Nasen,, and 
that it was not a local God, but the Mogr, to which they all mou Demon, 
on account of their Flcks, as the F oundation of the Name. 

There is one Difficulty which occurs in the Old Teſtament Hiſtory, which 
al be conſidered, "This Idol God is expteſsly called the Deity, or Goddeſs, of 
the Siabnians, 1 Kings xi. 5. Solomon went. after Aſbteroth, the Goddeſs of the 
Sidoni ans, which the Septuagint tranſlate” Aſtarte. But this is not, I think, 
to be underſtood of a different Object of Worſhip from the Aſbtoreth of the 
Amorites, or the Philifti nes. But it is called the Aſteroth, or Deity of the Si- 
donians ; becauſe of the. different Kites, with Which the Worſhip was ſo⸗- 
lemnized. Tho' the ſame Deity was the Object, viz. the Moon; yet they 
were the Sidonian Sacra, which Emu or his Wives, made uſe of. 


They burnt Incenſe, and made their Oblations after the Sidonian Matner. - 


Their Symbol, or Pillar, or Statue, might be of peculiar Make, or Materials ; 


their Sagi might be performed by different Officers, or Priefls.; - and of 


different Kinds, from thoſe uſed in the South of Canaan. And theſe peculiar 


Rites and Ceremonies made uſe of, in the Worſhip of the Moon, by the Sido- 


nians, might denominate this Deity a Sidonian God, or Goddeks, They 


might, alſo, before that Time, in ſo opulent a Place as Sidon, have introduced 


Innovations, as to the Things which they prayed for. By this Time, that 
Deity might be conſidered as the Patron and Guardian of other Things, than 
Flocks, or any rural Concerns.—In Soloman's magnificent and luxurious Court, 
thoſe wanton Partners of his Pleaſures, who were the chief Inſtruments of ſe⸗ 


ducing him into thoſe infamous and execrable Superſtitions, would not be like 


to regard the Flocks, or any other rural Affairs. So that, tho the Object 
was not changed, yet this Sidhnian God might be worſhipped, not only with 
different Rites, but alſo on a different Occaſion ; perhaps, as the Patron of 


their midnight Pleaſures, and lawleſs Love, and ſo be emphatically called the 
Sidonian * 1 ; 


8 E c . Il. 
of Baal, Moloch, &c. 


8H AL L. next 3 ak. is ald in the Hebrew Scriptures, concerning 5 


1 Baal, Moloch, Chemos, Dagon, and ſuch like Names; which were in the 
greateſt Veneration in the primitive Ages of Idolatry, among the Phænicians, 
and other neighbouring People, in Vicinity to Canaan. 
1.) Firſt, as to Baal, it ſometimes occurs as the Name of a Place, or as.a 
Part of the diſtinguiſhing Name ; as Baal Zephen, 2 9a a Place in the 
1 
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which the Cl 0 * rebuilt, 5 ey Bilk | 
. -meon, but changed theſe; which were their former e I ſu 
cauſe they were ſo named from Idol - worſhip, particularly celebrated there, 
Numb. xxxii. 38. There were alſo Banmib- Bual, and Betb-· Baul. mebn, ; fit. 
merated among the Cities, which the Neubenites had fort their Portion, in 
che Eaſtern Settlement deren Jordan, Foſh. xili. 17. Theſe we 
n the Territory of He , which'are mentioned, Numb. xxxil. 38. The 
were remarkable for High Places of Baal, and the Ho 
being fitvared there. And their being celebrated Places for Idol-worſnip, 
Migkt pethape, occaſion a 
Pretty populous and conſiderable.— Baal. Gad, a Town or Place in the Valley 
of Lebanon, Job. Xi. . Baul- Hanon, q "Cat vil. 11. Baal. Hazor, 2 ben. 


xiii. 23. 
2. Again; we find Baal was a kad Name Ge a Rahn Dab, not 


only i in and near Canaan, but with ſome Variety of Pronunciation, atnong 
the Aſyrians and kae, Ber. This Name is ſometimes writ in the fin- | 
gular Form, as Baal, and ſometimes plurally, Baalim. Not that T apprehend 


they had any Deity, that they called Baalim. But it was named and wrote 
fingularly, to denote that Baal was one Deity, or one Object of Worſhip; 


but when it is wrote plurally Baalim, it is to intimate, that there were many 


Places conſecrated to that Worſhip, that there was a great Variety of Rites, 
and Diverſity of Modes and Ceremonies, obſerved in different Cities and 
Countries, by which one Baal was diſtinguiſhed from another. This may 

be gathered, in Part, from the Manner of relating their firſt Apoſtacy, il 


the Death of Toſhua, Judg. i. 11, 12, 13. They for/ook the Lord, and ſerved 


Baal and Aſhtaroth. They followed the Gods of the People that were round 
about them, and bowed themſelves unto them. They did Evil in the Sight of the 
Lord; AND sERVED BAALIM, f. e. as I underſtand it, they erolthippes 
Baal, according to all the different Rites, which were in U ſe, in all the differ- 
ent Countries, and People that were round about them. They : complied 
with, or imitated all the Superſtitions of the ſeveral Nations, with whatever 


different Sacra they worſhipped Baal. They ſerved Baalim, implies, that 


they embraced Idol-worſhip, according to every Country Mode ; ; expreſſing, 
by this plural Word, their aſtoniſhing Proclivity to every Inſtance and drr 
of ny: 

2.) But then, I think, the Deity, which was called Baal, or Lord, was, in 
all theſe different Cities and Countries, The Sun; and that this Was the Name 
in Deification for that Luminary. There are — Texts, which make this 
probable. We have have a ſevere Threatening denounced againſt their Idols 
and falſe Gods, Levit. xxvi. 30. I vill deſtroy your high Places, and cut down 
your IMAGES, t220N Chamanmm. Your "ages of the Sun : ; "THF is the 


Senſe 
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Baal. 
bpoſe, be. 


e the Phy 
1 of Baal Men's 
great N thither, and ſo make theſe Towns 
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| Kenſe which many celebrated Interpreters give it. Now there is no Idol more 
conſiderable in their Catalogue, than Baal, and therefore it is probable, he 
had moſt of thoſe Images conſecrated to him; and, doubtleſs, the Threaten- 
ing would be levelled againſt their moſt popular Deities, ſuch as Baal; from 
which we may conjecture, that Baal was the Sun, ſince their Images of the 
dun were eſpecially marked out for Deſtruction. 80 again, when ſome con- 
ſiderable Reformations were predicted, the fame Word is made uſe of, Ta. xvii. 
7, 8. At that Day ſhall a Man look to bis Maker, and his Eyes ſhall. have 
« Reſpect to the Holy One of Iſrael, and he ſhall not look to the Altars, the 


Work of his Hands, neither ſhall reſpe& that which his Fingers have 
* made, either the Groves, or un ihe Hhamanim, the Images, or Ta- 
bernacles of the Sun.” And, Iſa, xxvii. 9. By this, therefore, ſhall the Ini- 
« quity of Facob be purged ;——The Groves and Images, Hhamanim, ſhall 
not fland up.” Le Clerc obſerves, that the Septuagint Interpreters were at 
a Lofs, as to the Original Meaning of this Word, which occaſioned their 
tranſlating it variouſty, But our own Verſion generally adds in the Margin 
dun- Images, ſuppoſing it derived from mn Hhamah, Sol, or tn Calor, as the 
Critics obſerve, I ſhall alſo refer to another Text, which inclines one to 
the ſame Concluſion, 2 Kings xxiii. 5. And King Joſab put down the 
*« jdolatrous Prieſts; them alſo who burnt Incenſe unto BAAL THE SUN, 
Baal Shemoſh] and to the Moon, and to the Planets, and to all the Hoſt of 
® Heaven.” The Words in the Hebrew, BAAL THE SUN, are ſet with- 
out any copulative Yau betwixt, whereas it is prefixed to all the reſt, thus: 
Them, who burnt Incenſe to Baar THE SUN, and to the Moon, and to 
the Planets, and to all the Hoſt of Heaven. This Way of Expreſſion would 
lead one to think, that Baal was the Sun in Deificatioo . 
It may be (Secondly) obſerved, that ſeveral Idols, which had the Name of 
Baal, are expreſsly diſtinguiſhed, either by the Rites, which are mentioned 
to have attended their Worſhip ; or the Places where that Worſhip was per- 
formed. Thus there was Baal Peor, ſo named from the infamous Nature 
of the Rites, and Baal Berith from the Place. The firſt, who is mentioned 
in Scripture, is Baal Peor, to whoſe idolatrous Worſhip the People were firſt 
ſeduced, on their Coming near Canaan. The facred Hiſtorian doth not much 
: large in the Deſcription of theſe deteſtable Idolatries, either to aſcertain the 
Object, whether it was the Sun, or not; or to particularize the ſpecific Modes 
of Abomination, with which Baal Peor was honoured among them ; or the 
Views and Occaſions of their particular Superſtitions, whether they worſhip- 

ped Baal, under the diſtinguiſhing Name of Pos, as the God of Plenty, or 
the God of Pleaſure, or the God of Peace and Friendſhip. Moſes only relates 
the Tranſaction hiſtorically, which happened, during their Station in Sh:?t1m, 
Numb. xxv. 1, 2, 4. The People began to commit Whoredom with the Daughters. 
0 Moab, This is the general Account of the great Iniquity, into which they 
lapſed. And then he explains how it was brought about. They called 5 
. People 
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5 People, unto the. Sacrifices:of their 67% dnd the People. 4 
45 wn to their Gods; 1 7 of Hae Joined himſelf to Baal Pear. rn Nen 
Now, as this firſt A y. of Tfratl. from the Service of the true God. to 


bo any neighbouring, e Idolatry, was attended with very groſs Immorali. 
| ties, ene may ſuſpect, that there were ſome infamous Mixtures of that Kind 
in their very Worſhip. It is plain, that it was accompanied with all the In- 
centives to Vllt ſuch a8 great Idol Entertainments, Feaſts, and Mirth, 
and thoſe were followed with ſuch enormous Inſtances of Lewdnefs, that one 
would think it was occaſioned by their joining in thoſe impure Superſtitions, 
That the Youth were greatly debauched, is manifeſt, from this, that the Num- 
ber of the Guilty was fo great, that above Twenty 1 thouſand were cut off, by 
the Appointment of the Judges, for that Crime; or by the Plague that broke 
out on that Occaſion. This Project of ſeducing the Th-oelites into Unclean. 
neſs, might be aſcribed very juſtly to the inſidious Advice of Balaam, as it is, 


Numb. xxxi. 16, 17, And yet there might be many impure Solemnities in = . 
the Worſhip of Baal Peor, which were cuſtomary before that Time. And il b. 
Balaam might, therefore, counſel the King of. Moab, to proclaim a particu- 7 
lar Grand Sacrifice, not far from the Camp: At this Solemnity, there would ua 
be a great Concourſe of all Sorts of People, particularly their younger Per- S » 
ſons, if there was ſuch a Latitude of Pleaſures cuſtomary at thoſe idolatrous 4 
Solemnities. Their moſt beautiful young Women might eaſily be brought : 
together, and be engaged in any infamous Practices, which the Policy of their F 
Rulers might recommend to them; when they were accuſtomed to ſuch Im- 


-N before, as a Part of their Country Religion. But, as to what .Foſe- 
pbus * and the Rabbins ſay, about their ſending their moſt beautiful Virgins 
to the Camp, to ſollicit the Mraelites to Lewdneſs ; and, by wanton Dalliance, 
to entangle them; and then make their Worſhip of ths Idols the 8 
of Enjoyment : This is but a Conjecture at beſt. Moſes ſays nothing of it. 
And it ſeems moſt probable, that all the Artifice of Balak lay, in proclaiming 
this grand Sacrifice, to be held not far from the Camp; for they could build 
Altars at that Time, where they pleaſed, Numb. xxiii. But that there were 
ſeveral libidinous Ceremonies ſeems probable, ſuch, perhaps, as the Proſtitu- 
tion of their Virgins, or ſome very indecent Rites, leading to it ; which were 
known Parts of thoſe deteſtable Sacra; and, if it was ſo, it would not ſhock 
thoſe young, fair Idolaters to propoſe their being Inſtruments for ſeducing 
the Strangers into their Idolatries, even by the Proſtitution of their own Per- 
ſons.— From theſe Circumſtances, many of the moſt learned Ancients, par- 
ticularly St. Jerome, have imagined, that Baal Peor was ſomethin like the 
vf of the Greeks ; and that the Worſhip of this Eaſtern Idol, reſembled 
the indecent Abominations of the latter. But, tho! it is probable, that the 
immodeſt Imapes of this Garden God among the Greeks, aroſe in later Times; 
yet ſome indecent Repreſentations might be copied from theſe Oriental Super- 
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litions. And, perhaps, the Worſhip of Bail-Peor, with Feaſts and laſcivious 
Rites, might be performed in Honour of the Sun, as the Source of Plenty, 
and alſo 0 that ſeminal Heat and prolific Fecundit = from which all Veget- 
able and Animal Life proceeds.“ The learned Biſhop Cumberland, however, 


being fully in the Opinion, that Baal, Molbeb, and the reſt of their Deities, 


were the Names of Hero Gods, or deified Moftals, attempts to prove that 


Baal Meon was Menes, or Miſraim ; and that Baal-Peor. was Ofiris, from a 


lewd Similitude to theſe Fornications, which was obſerved in that Feaſt of 


Ofris, called Pamylia, mentioned and apologized for by Plutarch, in which 
his Phalis are carried in Proceſſion, and an Image having «dio v,. + 
Our learned Prelate alſo urges, that Menes, or Miſraim, being the ſame with 


Oris and Peor, made ſome ſhort Stays in Canaan, in his Journey from Si- 


naar, to his grand Settlement in Egypt; and that he left the Memorial of 
ſuch his ſhort Settlements in Canaan, in this Name Baal-Meon, and in theſe 
' indecent Rites of Baal. Per. But I have already ſhewn, that it is not pro- 


bable, that Miſraim ever travelled at all. And I hope, when I come to con- 
ſider the Chronology and Hiſtory of Egypt more diſtinctly, that I ſhall be 
able to demonſtrate further, that the Menes of Herodotus could not be the 
Miſraim of Moſes. And, ſuppoſe we ſhould not be able at this Diſtance, to 


give an Account of the Name Baal. Meon, there's no great Wonder in it, nor 
doth any great Matter that I know of depend upon it. But as to the Name 
Peor, that may very likely be derived from the infamous. Rites, which the: 
Word Peor is thought to import, by the Critics. 


SE CT m 
Of Moloch. 


HHH E Second Idol, or falſe God, who is diſtinguiſhed by particular 

Rites, is Molbeh; and this ſeems to have been as deteſtable for Cruelty, 
as the other for Impurity. This inhuman Species of Idolatry is mentioned: 
firſt in Way of Prohibition, Levit. xviii. 21. Thou ſhalt not let any of thy Seed 


paſs through to Molech. And Levit. xx. 2. He that giveth any of bis Seed 


1% Molech, he ſhall ſurely be put to Death. And again; Deut. xvili. 10. 
There ſhall not be found among You, any One, that maketh bis Son: or his. 
Daughter paſs thro THE FIRE. The Pſalmift, in a memorial Song, which 
might perhaps be compoſed in the Times of the Judges, when they were in 
ſome Captivity, records their idolatrous Behaviour, Pſal. evi. 37. among many 
other enormous Crimes, Yea, they ſacrificed their Sons and Daughters unto. 

a THT; DEVvIIS., 


* Died. Sic. Lib. I. ſays, that they honoured yeuſſixov — not only in the Image of Ofiris, 


et in the Goat of Mendes; thereby giving Thanks for the numerous Iflue of their Progenitors. 
id. Cumb. Sanchon, p. 60. IR | 


T Cumb. Sanchon, p. 68. 
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Barbarities was in Topher, the Valley of the Son of Hinnom, as a 


. called by this Name, than 9 5 Monſter Goc e te fe the 
innocent Blood of helpleſs Children? They ſacriflced them «© the Tel; of | 
| Canaan, to their idolatrous Fexations. - . a0 lagnatzabi from bbatsab excyy.. 
ciauit, which Method of Expteſſion illuſtrates the ſtrong -Propriety'of the 
Hebrew Diction, if we A bot Ae woe the N and ene to 
their Original Senſe. - 35 1 
We muſt obſerve, A it was A notorious Prad ce, thee: a £ 7 Apis f 
Fewrſh Idolatry. Aba, a ſoft and weak, but wicked Prince, burnt his Children © 
in the Fire, 2 Chron. xxxviii. 3. 80 again, the upright Prophet Feremiab, who | 
knew not the Meanneſs of flattering profligate Courts, nor the Puſillanimity 
Of conniving at popular Crimes, animadverts upon theſe execrable Practice, 
Fer. xix. 2-5. Leak je the Word of the Lord, O Kings of Fudah, and Inha. 
bitants of Jeruſalem | bey have built the High Places of Baal, TO BURN | 
THEIR Sons, or Children, wirn FIRE, FoR BURNT OFFERINGS To 
BAAL. And here we may note, that they made their Children paſs thro 
the Fire to Baal, as well as to Molech ; and the Place of both theſe deteſted 
ars from 
2 Kings xxili. 10. compared with this Place, And be, King Joſiah, defied. 
Topheth, which is in the Valley of the Children of Himom, That no Man might 
make his Son or his Daughter to paſs thro' the Fire to Mol EH. So that Bud! 
and Molech were two N ames for the ſame Deity, to whom theſe horrid and 
nefarious Oblations of Infant-Sacrifices were offered up. And, conſidering how | 
_ cloſely this is connected with the Account of taking away the ſacred Horſes, 
which were dedicated to the. Sun, and burning the conſecrated Chariots of 
the Sun, with Fire, in the following Verſe, 2 Kings xxiii. 11. one may be led 
to think that Baal and Molech were the Sun, whoſe ſtupid and ſenſeleſs Wor- 
ſhip Joſab expunged, in all its filly, as well as wicked Ceremenies its bol 
Hus, as well as its ſacrificed Infants. 4 
What might be the Original of this execrable Devotion, it is indeed hard | 
to determine. But I ſhould think, that human Sacrifices could not come in, 
till the Worſhippers had conceived ſome horrid Notions of high Reſent- 
ment in the Gods, and that they muſt be appeaſed by the Oblations of thoſe 
Things, which were moſt dear to their Votaries, Micab vi. 7. And theſe 
might, perhaps, at firſt, be offered to the Sun, to appeaſe him upon a Famine, 
or a Plague, or ſome other public Calamity, which they aſcribed to the ſove- 
reign Influences of that Luminary.— But, whether we can account for the 
Madneſs of theſe ancient, veteran, and obſtinate Superſtitions, or not, it s 
obvious, from the Texts cited above, that this inhuman Superſtition * # 
| troduce 


* Tho' this Word be obfrure— as — Dale obſerves, becauſe the Chaldee Targumiſts have 


variouſly tranſlated it ; yet our Critics ſuppoſe it may be from the an, TW vaſtavit, i 
Clerc on Deut. xxxii. 17. | 
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to bis Father 


10 N tothe, 


peared an Ca beds | 1mpt 5 Profiice 4 ſacri ce Men ; but 19 8 

thagimans held it not only rf, but pious, to ſacrifice their 2 to Cronus 4 

or Saturn. . 
There are other Names of Pag on Deities; mentioned in thoſe early Times 1 

of Idolatry, as Chemoſh and Mikem particularly both which are 2 with 7 

ſpecial Notes of Deteſtation. Malte arid Molech were the Abomination of the 

Ammonites ; and Chemos the Abomination of the Muabites, whoſe Worſhip Solo- 3 

mon permitted, or encouraged, by re xi. 5, 7. T heſe I. take to bei differ | 


ent Names for the Sun, and: perhaps the Moon, in their horrid and in 
Theology. Malech and. om Were (probably) the ſame Deity. „bis may 
be gathered both from the Affinity, af Sound, ad tbeir being the Abomima⸗ 
tions of the ſame Fr ntry. Gemoſb wn beiog the eee of the 
Moabites, was the ſame with Baal Peur, or ſimilar to him in 
his polluted Sacra; — 5 —— ſacred to the Moon, as the other was to the bun; 
St. Jerome (on Ia. xy, 2.) ſays, In-Nebo erat (Bemo, Achlum confecratum, mund lio 
Nomine appellatur Bagl-Phegor:y,. that Ghertios 2085 an io otherwiſe called Raa. 
Fbegor, which was fef up in Nebo: , Voſfius eſpouſtes the Opinion of the leathed 
Father, that Chemoſb was Paur, and thinks they were both Names for the 
Sun, i. e. in wee He apprehends both the Words to be of obſcene 
Import, deriving vnd from 2 e to un Similitude, mw: I 0 
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g more remains to be ſpoke to, upon t 
| Aocodnts of che Ancient, Oriental Idola . 5 VIS. - the Crea and oy 
& it, 1 Na, en 
Natives, th 
the Groves, rn e which * moſt natura 
the Idols which were ſet up in the Grove This Word 
gular er, has the fe ninine Form, or e ae den 
the Hebrew; dat 

Afterim-and. þ od dere 
theſe Words. "Aferab, . common 
Grove, or Groves, in which the Idol was ſet up; and in which the 3 

was performed. But Aſberim wymwwr the maſculine Plural, generally ignites 

the Statues, or Idols, Columns, or other Symbols, which were ſet up in the 
Groves.— In the firſt Inſtance, it is very, clear; as Deut. xvi. 41. wh Then 
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e h-Mother,; becauſe ſhe had; made , Taal 0 4 
Le. | e abe. Kol 1 diſtiguiſhed. from the Grove in which it 
was And Aſberuti, in the feminine Flaral, is but reh met with. 
As-to lig fond Inſtance, Aderim, ; id the maſculine Plural. Terrnination hei 
9 ;of the Idols ſet up lee Ce Ichall refer firſt to thoſe 
Places, in which a ee can't well be taken ſor the Gtoyts themſelves; 
a in ee e Childres) of Judah; in Razedoem & weak Reign, 
. built (or erected) them hi ich Places, and Images, and Groves, thwk Aſhe- 
rim, on every high Hill, * under every green Tree.— Again, in enumerat- 
ing thoſe Abominations, dich at laſt termipated in the Captivity of the ten 
Tribes, 2 Kings xvii. 10. 11 is faid, They ſet them up Images and Groves, 
Aherim, in every high, Hill, and; anden everyogreen. Tres, ; which Practice, ; 
Jeremiah plainly 3 to, Jer. xvii. 2. their Müldren remember their 4 | 
and their Groves, Aſberim, by the 8 Trees, upon the hi E Hills. 5 
theſe Aſberim mu be ſome kin d of Imag or Symbols 9381 Gt 
which they could "/ef up under every grren Ter; 2 int "hot 0 os 
to ſet Groves under every green © ; with arty Pri | Grove 
muſt confiſt of ore Trees There aue 1 of | | 
agree to the Plantatioti of Groves 3 but will very" well füt tö be Ter 
ting up, and confſectiting Images, in ce Gre“ As, 2 Mom. xii. 19 
= where, ſpeaking of that 2 — Monarch, Manaſſeh, the tor ian Lys, 
err ur Groves and graven nage, before be” wbas dane, Nowe thi 
= Groves, whibhi he ſet up, were Afkrim. There are two Texts wh te both 
| the maſculine and feminine Floral ate ade fe of; Which affert the fame 
= Thing concerning both, Fudpes iii. 5: the Children of Thdel ſerbel Baalim, 
and the Groves [Haoſheroth.. and 2 Chron, XXIV. 18. And they left the Hauſe f 
of the Lord God of their Fathers, and ſerved Groves and Idols, , [Haaſherim. * 
Now theſe Texts muſt explain each other 31 for, in both, it is ſaid; that they 
6 d the Groves; which ſure: muſt mean the Gods, which web raden 
by their Images, in the Srobes There is yet anether Text that Ras ſorne 


Difficulty, 2 Kings xxiii. G, and King Joſſab begughtout the Ove ¶ Alberal $ 
from the Houſe of the Lord, unto. the Brook Kidron, and burnt it there, 480 


5 ſtamped it ſmall to Powder. Now here we cannot underſtand Grove, but 
either as an Image that belonged to ſome Grove; or ſome Model, Temple, or 
Tabernacle, that was ſet up. For Groves could not grow in the Temple, 
or be aß removed to the Brook Kidron to be burnt: Except | in theſe few 
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7 4 ſacred.” . Diodorus Siculus gives a large — of their Work ofa | 
great Variety of Beaſts; their feeding them, while alive, with great Care J 
and Expence; their Bodies heing inviolate, ſo that: it was Capital to kill them; | 


and that their Burial was coſtly, when they died. + Cicero. ſpeaks; of this 
Egyptian Practice philoſophically, L Deorum. T e Egyptians o 1 : 
ſecrated almoſt every Species of Beaſts, and did -not confine themſelves to t 
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culties in this Enquiry ;' it will explain how it came to be peculiar to Egyft, 
theſe Emblems being uſed in an Exypriam Prophecy; and it will explain ho- 
it came not to be uſed any where elſe; becauſe they had no ſuch Animal 
Symbols in any national Revelations. Itis very, likely, that this Symbdl chou 
come intò great Hapour among them, ; becauſe, it had been ſo publickly ho- 
noured in the Royal Revelation —— it __ very well be: taken for an ay 
Symbol of Plenty, | becauſe it had been made uſe of to repreſent it in the 
Dream; and then it was an eaſy Tranſition, in the Abuſes of growing Super- | 
ſtition, to conſecrate this Image of the Coro, as an apt Symbol of the. God af 
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Plutarch labours to defend theſe Abſurdities of Egyptian 1 by al the 
plauſible Repreſentations of it he can invent. Thus he fays, * «© That there 
« js nothing in their ſacred Inſtitutions, which is irrational, or fabulous, or ſu- 
« perſtitious, as ſome alledge ; but that ſome of them have moral and very 
« uſeful Cauſes, and the others comprehend ſeveral hiſtorical or natural Hle- 
= gancies.” But what Plutarch, and all thoſe modern Apolugiſts for Paganiſn . 


allcdge, is probably the Invention of later Tunes : ; and aſter the an Occa- 
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- legs Wemay gather, fronuthe, ume Way arguing, that the. 

rodeo the Worlhip.of any living Aninal, into the Egyptian acra, at that 
Time. They had no Hpis at Meinphis; nor Mnevis, nor at Heliapolis, as the 
Pagan Wtiters aſſert, which they held facred as a living Deity. - For, ſince 
the divine Legiſlator is ſo particular; in enumerating, in the Prohibition, every 
Sort of Image of Things in Heaven, and Earth, Air, and Water, we cannot 
doubt but there would have been Notice taket of the ſacred Animals, as well 
as their Images, had'that Superſtition, of worſhipping any living Animals, been 
at that Time {ſet up. But learned Men, finding the Accounts of their ſacred 
Beaffs, among the moſt ancient Cuſtoms of their Religion; and then, thro' 
an Inaccuracy.in Chronology, raiſing their Antiquities much too high, have 
been deceived into great Errors, as to the Dates of their Superſtitions; but a 
eritical Attention to Moſes, the way ancient Writer of Bgyprion Affairs, would 
eaſily rectify them. 
| The Idolatry of facred Auäaale was not begun in the Day s of Mo * ; but 
it was begun before the Days of the next Egyptian Fs in Herodotus ; 
for he mentions Apis, on feveral Occaſions ; *but partieularly: that of aca $ 
mortally wounding this facred Bull.*: - 
After Herodotus, during all the'enfuing Ages of Paganiſm, this story of 
facred Animals, particularly. Apis, was familiar. Thus Cicero, Pliny, Dioda- 
rus, Strabo, Mela, and Marcellinus, all ſpeak of it. And medern Writers have 
in general followed them, except. the learned Author of the Divine Legation 
of Moſes, +. who clearly aſſerts our Propoſition, and affigns the ſame Reaſon.. 
There is, indeed, one Text (Exod. viii. 26.) which ſeems to have ſome Re- 
ference to this Matter. Moſes gives this Beaſon to Pharaoh, againſt the 
Hfaelites ſacrificing in Egypt; that they ſhould give them unſu portable 
Offence, by l the Abomination of Egypt before their Eyes. Now 
this muſt either mean, that they ſhould. oftend the Egyptians, by facrificing 
what they ſome way held ſacred; and then it would be the facrificing,. not 
the Things ſacrificed, which was their Abomination © Or otherwiſe, the Things 
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mous Syſtem of Pagan Superſtixion chat of Her; Gods, or 
tal Men. 1 „ ee 50% % iige 

As Superſlition is an unſatisfying Tbing, and never: can ſhut up ell the 
Abs by which Doubts, Fears, and Horrors: may enter, to invade-the 
Heart; nor can Men reſt in long Compoſure, when they put their Fruſt in 
finite Gods; ſo, as I have obſerved already, they muſt have frequent Recoutſe 
to new Expedients. After they had deified the Luminaries of Heaven, as the 
great Servants of the ſupreme God, they, ſome Time aſter, ſet up little Co- 
umns or Pillars, and conſecrated Groves and Places of Deacon to affect 
themſelves the more with theſe ſenſible Repreſentations, and to have a ſort 
of Pledge of the Preſence of their Gods. After wards, the Egyptians ſet up 
the Images of various Animals, to be ſome way as they thought, more pleafing 


and honourable Symbols of the Sydereal Gods, and thein different Properties 
They had, nds 4 in the farſt ene that of conſeerating the Image of 


the | Song ſome F cnndation for the Repreſentation z\yet they afterwards even 
wearied themſelves: with new Inventions of Superſtition, in conſectating all 
the Monſters of the Nile, and almoſt every kind of Vermin that their: Cli- 


mate produced. And, after, all, they. were nat ſatisfied. They either had 
not Gads enough to take Care of all their Affairs; or conſidered the Lumina- 


ries as too general Gods, who by their Influences reached to all alike ; * 
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owns, indeed, that no other Nations wprſbipp&d Hero Gods, ſo ſoon as the 


Egyptians ; and that they did not introduce that Practice, till about the Time 


of ReQifying;their Year, and fr they found; that ĩt conſiſted of 365 Days. 


"The moſt: celebratht Hero Gods were Chronus, eres th Orus, 2 


15 and Nephthe. An 
Birth of five of theſe Gods, 605 Lib. OY; ; 
bag Rhea lay privately with Saturn nd Was with 
upon 2 her Baſes eneſs, leid e 2 Curſe pon 
« be delivere in any! | nthor Year: : That, 1 78 wry beg 
« 'Goddefs, hy. with her alſo; ome eh * Dic 
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won from her, ie 72d Part 1 Dip, 1455 rake up 5 of bel 1 
« five" wr _ he added to t 


car making art 
See ied of 360 Day J 55 and that in theſe Days, 
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rs from | able, f 


e Fond Gat t hat ce N xr confiſted of 36 
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Jays, Were not deifted, he fore they diſcovered that the 


Trapp, ' Or 44 


Vear had .thels. five Dy s added t it. Our e remarks further, that the 
Egyptians had other F 70 Gods, of ides theſe five. | They had eight Perſons, 
whom their: Chrono ology « ca ed Dems „ Whoſe Nanges , iadorus gives ; "Sel, 
Saturn. Riva, 5 Tuptter „Juno, Þ 1 7 a, Mr 6 And their Hil ory 
afficms, that theſe, Per Ins: rei rhed z in Egypt, 1 Wer, ; and thetefore, j 
before the Flood. An ; they To after tl 4 a Race of Heroes, fifteen in 


Number. "Theſe wi have 
likewiſe muſt have been Autedihi 
But it is not reaſon able to ſu 
Aptediluvian Eg BA Princes, when. 65 the three 5 ons 15 Tow were pr 
ſerved from the es: And when. it is alſo probable, that they 1 muſt Rab 
been bred near the Place, where the Ark was built ; "becauſe i it was not of a 
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1 OE 


Figure or Model for a long Navigation; and we know where it reſted, and alſo 


what Wood t was mage. of, Gopher, © or e Wood, Which peu, about Me- 
Jopotamia. 


* Connexion 2 Sacred = Prophane H. ſtory, Vol, II. p. 286, 


were mallowed- into Audtirdtion' by Time. 
This is the Opinion of the learned Dr. Shuckford. * The ingenious Author 
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ſhip was not begun, becauſe not prohibited. Or, 
prohibited too, 12 obſcurely. Or, (3.) That, tho" it was bag, yet it was 


e * fe} 


Iepin 


Mo, 0 the 25 1 
brian "Ae we may ee 10 negatively, that it 
was not beg gun 0 85 bis Time; and that there was .no-Worlhip of dead 


deified before the Giving of the Lay, either in Eg Canaan, . for Moſes 


: 


* 1 


warns the Faelites, not only : gain 15 Gods 5 125 from whence they 
were withdra rawing; but aiot the 1 , an, W 150 — Thee 


Boing. IE al no eds . 17 2: wh TEE 2 
Thee make u © of the fa Abies” which 
preceding. I concluded, that there was no Animal 
cauſe there was no Prohibition of it. And, for the fa 


that there was no Hero Worſhip of any Kind, either of Ate 


. xs 


* * 


other Anceſtors, in Egypt, or any of the Candeniti) 


1s.no Hint of a Prohibition of it, or Re oe for it, Varbing. 3 7 
Whereas, had this moſt impudent of all Su uper! tions, 15 then born, 


would have been all theſe moſt punctual E 


W explicit —This, was a Species 
of Lolatry, which the Pride of 


* 


reat 'Men Akad, he Flatter y of thoſe about 


them, and a national Vanity, would all pail ire to N promote; and an Evil ſo 


great in itſelf, and ſo infectious and Arcs: would (doubtleſs) have been 
remonſtrated againſt; with all due Plainneſs and Severity by the N Pro-- 
phet and Lawgiver ; had it been, at that Time, broac ed, cit 
or any other neighbouri 


There can be only the Suppoſitions 2255 


2. ) F that it Was begun and 


not prohibited. 


1.) That it was wor chen begun, becauſe nat prohibited. And this ſeems | 


a reaſonable Suppoſition. The Silence of the Law, will, methinks, amount 
: e | 3 
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peilen at that Time. 78 For or, as Kher wi Lane was. e elec. d again 

 Polytheiſm and Taolatty ; * this moſt be eſteemed a material Branch ol that 
great-Evil, one can ſcarce think that ſo material a Branch would have been 
omitted, in fuch a punctual and particular Law.—If it ſhould be faid, that 
there is nd Mention of Star-worſhlp, in the Decalogue, any more than that 
of dead Men, It muſt be noted, that the ue is a Summary; and, 
therefore, tho only orber God) in general are forbid there, yet the Particu- 


lars might be afterwards enumerated. And further, 1 think, the Prohibition 
of Star-worſhip muſt be plainly underſtood, even in the fitſt Command- 


ment; For they were to have nd other Gods but Fehovah himſelf, Now 
thoſe, to whom the Decalogue was firſt publiſhed, familiarly knew what other 
| Gods the Nations at that Time worſhipped,” which (probably) were only the 
| $ydereal Gods, and fone: ſenſible Symbols of them. [Or, 'f the firſt Com- 

mandment alone be not allowed a ſufficietit Proof, we may obſerve that, in 
the ſecond Commandment, they were forbid to worſhip the Likeneſs of any 
Thing in Heauem above, —whi 4 ſemis to point at the ſenſible Symbols made 
uſe of, in worſhipping the Sun, Moon, and Stats.] And we know that, at 
that Time, the dum and Moon; 'and Hoſt of Heaven were worſhi ped, be- 
cauſe they were warned expreſsly againſt it, in Deut. w. 19. whic 185 BY 
conſidered as an authentic Explanation of the Ten Words, or Ten Command 
ments, compendiouſly delivered in the Tables. So that, I think, the Wor- 
ſhip of the heavenly Luminatles vn, Prohibited, and that of dead Men was 
not, in the Lato 0 = 4 

2 But, if it is ſuppoſed that Haw Worſhip Wat boch beben and alſo, 
chat it was prohibited, tho obſcarely ; I reply,” that it was r prohibited 
even obſcurely. For none, upon reading the Decalogue itſelf, or any of the 
larger Explications of it, in the Lows of Moſes, could be led to think of ſuch | 
a Thing and what has led Men te imagine any Intimations of the kind, is 
the Familiarity of this Evil in modern P 1 and the Want of confider- 
ing the Chronology of Tdalatry, and gradual Indreaſe of it. A flight Reading, 
even of the Detalogue, qr + lead an Anericun Stranger to think, that there 
were other Gods ſet up beſides Jebovab, and that all others were forbidden, 
Such a Stranger to the vulger Paganiſm of the Old World, would alfo eaſily 
perceive, that all Tmages of Things terreſtrial, aerial, or aquatic, were pro- 


- Hibited for any religious Uſes of Wo And, by reading the fourth Chap- 


ter of Deuteronomy, the fame Stranger might inter who ho other Gods were, 


which were named in the firſt Commandment, even the heavenly Lumina- 
ries. But he could never think of Men, or Animals, dead or alive, as Ob- 
jects of Worſhip, at that Time, forbidden. Tho he could not miſs ſeeing, 
that the heavenly. Bodies, and Images were forbidden to be worſhipped. Now 
can we think it pious to f ppoſe, that a divine Law ſnould be fo enigmatical, 
that a common Reader could not underſtand it, when it was for their imme- 
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3. If we ſuppoſe that the Worſhip of dead Men, itho' it was a -uperſt 


tious . Practice tben begun, yet was-not prohibited 3 
harſh. For, ſince it was- known, if it as — er, the that "x 
And muſt wr, for the Sake of an 


would bring We Men. to Ge. Galas "Gan yas think that 172 | 


would connive at their ſhewing any Honours to their dead Anceſtors, which 


were abuſed to ſuch impious and hlaſphemous operon who declared 


himſelf fo juſtly jealous of his 


N unt ixalled Glo Glories. pl; OO that he would 
give. his Glory. to anqther d „ n noob ine ods gil dl. 


But it may be further alledped, that it was foreſter 


* io 
* 


may be rationally accounted for. We do not find, that God thought fit to 


put any new Superſtitions into their Head, even by the Prohibition of them. 
He had given them the Faculty of Reaſon to diſcover the Unreafonablench 


of all Idolatry ; but when, contrary to all the Principles of right Reaſon, the 
World had fallen into ſeveral 1dolatries, ren God warns his People! againſt 


_ imitating, any of thoſe impious Abſurdities, which: they had ſeen; in clear, 
and ſtrenuous, and punctual Terms. But he does not warn them againſt | 


an Abominations, which were not at that Time in Uſe, but leaves them 


to general Prohibitions, and 175 own Beaſong to fortify thera againſt ſuch 
new Blaſphemies, 22 they ſhould ariſe. lite -f 


There is but one Text that has occurred to my QbEryation, or That T te- 
member to have ſeen quoted by others, that hab any. Appearance of inilitating 


with my Propoſition. And that is, P/al. evi. 28. "They ; joined themſelves to 


Baal-Peor, and eat the Sacrifices of the Dran Some, 7 9 the Influences. 


of a ſtrong. pre-conceived Opinion, Wat they then worſhipped dead Men, ſup- 


poſe that theſe Sagrifices of Baal- Peg, were of that kind; as Bifhop Cum- 


berland, and others;. and . ſome of the Fathers, as particularly, St. brain: | 
But Selden, and others; take it thus; they ate vf the Sacrifices made to appeaſe 


the infernal Gods, to make them propitious to their dead Friends. And then 
this Text will be no Proof of their Deification of Mortals ſo early. But 


others explain i it, of Sacrifices made to dead. and lifeleſi Things, in Honour of 
us inanimate; either Idols, which Wen aun. Hands hacl made, or one other 


dead; 


as 


5 Tee threfs 
be Matter of Wonder, that it was not forbidden. But, J think, even this 
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And this isthe thoſt' feuſihle Senſe, if my Opi hon However,! 1 ſhould think 


uh obſcüre Text, Which is in ithe Spirit of Phy, and which has ſuch dif- 
ferent Senſes put t upon it by Commentators, cannot be pleaded in Proof of a 
Tacky © which the whole — of the Law — nk to po. Fo or in | moſt 
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Further ada, that Basges vin Hithan 8 kala chene Wb 0 
the Nations in Vicinity to Candan, before t e c Giving of the Law. This 


I infer, for the fame Reaſon which has been adduced in Support of the two 
former Propoſitions. here is no clear Deſcription of the PraQtice, n6 clear 
Prohibition of it, nor any Warning againſt it, And, as this was much more 
like to entangleMenints ſuperſtitious Venerations for the Object, than a Mon- 
key, or a Snake, a Beetle, or a Worm, or the Image of them, one could not 
well imagine that rhe Ol, which was moſt likely to make Men idolatrous, 
| ſhould af be forbidden; and that Which was 9 kfs likely to have that 
Effect, ſhould be forbidden - And we cannot wonder, that there were no 
Images i in hüiman Shape, before there were Gods in human Shape, i. e. Hero 
Gods. What Shape could they imagine, by which to diſtinguiſh the Sun 
from the Moon Por either from the 992503 6 except as to their Megnitades, or 
Degrees of Vividpeſs, in their Light? For they were all lucid Spheres, 
— without a N ee thro' the boundleſs Plains of Ether. 
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G 403 ni unos 150 
The Dil neon f Sex among the Pagan Gods, not lere 
cee N the Law, | 


Tu H E qa of Sex among the Pagan Gods, could not be i intro- 
duced, till the Deification of Mortals. There could be no Diſtinction 
among the Sydereal Deities, of this Kind. How ſhould they conceive, that 
the Sun was Male, or that the Moon was Female ; or that any other of the 
Stars were thus diſtinguiſhed by Sex from each other, who all of. them rolled 
over their Heads, with ſuch ſimilar Appearances, and fixed Diſtances? 
The two great Orientaliſt Bechart and Dr. Owen, have obſerved, that there 
E 6 32- is 
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fit to call that Deity, 
maſculine Plural, Elobim. The Greek Tranflators, or Alexandrian Jews, were 


a Stranger to Pagani itſelf; 


a gan eng ths Notin of Sex in the en might have grown. i 
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HR, without our Men 22 


e tran x Baal in t eminir rx And. alſo, Meera i 
ſame, as a Goddeſs 1; But * is no — for-enher, ny 
r. * hus it i879 daa in the Greek, Verſion; Jer 

xix. 5. and Hoſea il. 8. and other Places. Thee fame Tranſlators! 
Na the Aſhteroth, or Aſbioreth of - Solomon, Aftarte ; and —— 
the Goddeſs of the Sidonians,/ tho' in the Hebrew it is a 


moſt probably miſguided in their Accounts of theſe earlier Times, by the 


familiar Superſtitions of the Pagans in later Times. When the Hallen Jem 


tranſlated the Old Teftanent. into Greek, the Doctrine of Sexes in their 
Deities, Gods and G. 


avdern,. nor did any body then ſuſpedt it 


to bring into the Tranſlation of the Bk, a Notion, which was 
for which there is no 6 in the 
Hebrew Text. This ſeems very clear, as to the Inſtance of Calling the 46- 
teruth of Solomon, the Geddeſs of the Sidmiam. But I own, among the Pa. 


e Times of the later Prophets. It is ſeveral Times mentioned by Feremiah, 
er. vii. 18. The Women made Cakes, to the Queen of Heaven... And, Fer, 


Eliv. 17, 18, 19, 25. In which Verſes, the Prophet dehounces againk the 


Captives, who were then retired to Egypt, great Judgments for thoſe hoſe. Idole 
tries to the Queen of Heaven, which Idolatries they + obſtinately avowed, 


Theſe Oblations were twwwn Yoo Limlecheth baſhamajim, To THE Quzrv 
or HEAven. And the feminine Article is always made uſe of, that theſc 


Offerings were To HER, not 70 Him, or to them. And, indeed, as it is 
certain, that Gods and Goddeſſes were then well known in the Heathen Theo- 


logy; ſo this Superſtition might, at that Time, have prevailed among the 
Jeus alſo. And what till more favours this Tranſlation [Queen of Heaven) 
15 this, that this was peculiarly the Idolatry of the Women, which the Pro- 


phet reproves, and which they juſtify ; as is evident, Fer. liv. 19. 9. Men al 


the WomgNn anſivered.— hin we burnt Incenſe to N of ars, 
did we make HeR Cakes fo r. 575 R, and rt out 


NN 


* Buhart. Pele. p. 860. Owen, n! Dale de Iasl p. 21 5. | 


zoddeſies, was ſo familiar, in the Pagan Theology, tht 
5 32 did net perceive it to he 
riginal. And, indeed, it might well be unſuſpected, ſince Writing did 
5 bk: come into ESt til ny the Reign of Shiſbak ; who, I think, intro- 

duced the Deification of Mortals. However, it was certainly preſymptuors 


at that Time, 


niliac in 


ink- Men ngs unto 


=; 


VID — to that Age of the —— inwhich 
it muſt, in the Nature of Things, degenerate into great Obſcurity and 
, and languiſh almoſt into a State of — 2; amid f the 
p: is admitted. And having further ſhewn, from unqueſtion- 
able Teſtimony, that Superſtition had ſwelled to ſuch a Magnitude, that what 
they. called Religion, was become the Patroneſs of Luſt and Cruelty, of the 
| moſt ſhocking and unnatural Kind; as in the Rites of Baal-Peor, and Mo-. 
hch. That, in Egypt, it was become ſo fooliſh a Thing, as to worſhip the 
Images of Bulls, Cos, and Calves, Inſects, Reptiles, and Vermin; Images 
of Things in Air, Earth, and Seas, promiſeuoufly choſen,” as wild guperſti- 
tion inſpired,” And there were Hopes, and Fears, alike fooliſh, which made 
them conſecrate a Crocodile, and an Ibis; a Serpent, or a Cat.— This was the 
Condition of Mankind, about the Days of Moſes. An Help they certainly 
muſt have wanted, tho whether it would pleaſe God to afford them extra- 
ordinary Help, could not be determined, till it was actually beſtowed, or ex- 
preſsly promiſed. But; about this Time, we find, by Moſes, that God did, 
in an extraordinary Manner, impart che Knowledge of his divine Counſels 
to Mankind. Hzyftorically, as to what was paſt, and then very near loſt; 


pPiropbetically, as to many * N Things to come; and dofFr:nally, as to 


many neceſſary Truths and 8, in which the World Rood in Need of 
Inſtruction; in order to revive ſpiritual Knowledge, and cannterwork thoſe 
wicked Superſtitions, which tended to expunge Virtue out of the World. 
TRADITION, which had been gradually weabening for ſeveral Ages, had 
now languiſhed into great Obſcurity. There had, by this Time, an 
ample Experiment of the Incompetency of Oral Tradition, for preſerving the 
Primitive Facts, concerning the Creation, the State of Innocence in Paradiſe, . 
_ the Fall, the promiſed Seed, and even the general Deluge, and the Cauſes. 
= thcreof, · in their uneerrupted Simplicity. ' There had been a like full Expe-- 
2 riment of the Incompetency of Tradition, for preſerving the Primitive Sen-- 
timents and Doctrines in an incorrupt State; as the Ancients had "them, 
either from original Revelations, or reaſoning from thoſe venerable ancient. 
Fas —Re ASON, as Men had actually made Uſe of it, had proved fo in- 
ſufficient an Expoſitor of thoſe primitive Sentiments, and ſo poor a Coadju- 

tor, or Subſtitute, in the Decays of Tradition, that the World was funk into, 
and overwhelmed with the moſt groſs Ignorance in Religious Matters; and 
overflowed with an Inundation of Idolatry and Superſtition. Even ſuch Su- 
perſtition, as nouriſhed, under the Notion of Religion, and pleaſing the Gods, 
the moſt beſtial Inpurities, the moſt inhuman and unnatural Cruelties, and 
the moſt unmanly and contemptible Fullies. 5 


The 
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Credibility; »ig the very 
ſerihes — to have been, either in 


* t. graciouſly, vouchſafe to the reges plunged into ſuch bel n 
Ignorande ſome ſuperna Yn, 


which had proved fo inſufficient. And, 5 it is worthy of divine Goodnefs, 
then it is cotivaly credible,” that God ſhould . fi 


to futute Ages. 
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ſet up under himſelf, as a ſpecial Theocracy, and to- preſerve the Notion of 
the divine Unity, as a capital Truth among Mankind.— In this Method, he 


as well have been enreiy m 
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4 11. Le ge but who gives us the only authentic Ac 
tate of the d in tbat Age, relates alſo the extraordinary Mann 
which the God od Path and Mercy revealed and S * . en — 
Will and Lau, at Mount Sinai. And how he ordered it to be recorded in | 
Writing, as a more permanent Way of trahſmitting1it-to-Poſterity, Thay a 
hitherto made uſe o And all that t Moſes relates, hath the ſtrongeſt Malk 
Nature of Things. It is ver) -ceechbile;cthay: Mann 1 
ſhauld really have — idol in Re As he 
Epypt or — Since, by the Confel. 
Gon of their. ow Write, the Pagans were mom grofily. and Aa l. 
perſtitious in much later Ages; when they pretendes hig 
n all polite —— 3 it is Songrudusöto Gur mol 4 
{pectiul-and-venerable Sentiments of the ſupreme: Neity, to believe; that be 


coupe of . 


tural Aſſiſtance, in this Extremity ;. to guide them 

more perfectly to the Knowledge of mel and their Duty to him, and 
to inſtruct them more clearly in all the neceſſary Principles of Religion 
Virtue, In this calamitous De lenſſon of ancient nawledge z 1 in this ianguid 
and almoſt eyaneſoent State of primitive Tradition; and in this Tnundation'of 
Idolatry, Superſtition and Vice, it appears altogether worthy of divine Com- 
paſſion, to vouchſafe to the World ſupernatural — and to appoint 
a Way of perpetuating thoſe Informations, different from that of Tradition, 


ſtitute the more ſtable Method 
of written Laws, which mage: be Simone dee, l dene certain Oomepaher 


7110 331 F 745 1 TED 


And, as the World had not . out the Art of albbabeticat Writing, he 
———— imparted this amazing Art in a ſupernatural Manner, at a Time 
when the World ſtood in ſuch, great Need of it. In this Method, he per- 
petuated his own Laws, the Statutes of the future Hebrew Commonwealth, 


(7 


recorded the Original : Hiſtory of Mankind, — the Creation, che State of In- 
nocency,. the Fall, the: Promiſed Seed, the Reſtoration of Worſhip, and the 
great Event and Cauſes of the Deluge ;—all which Facts were near loſt. | 
Hiſtory, which if once loſt, would be 1 in any other Way but Re- 
velation. And which, if it had been only: wanne mw F Wie had 4 
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EFORE I proceed on | this as the hated Reader will excuſe 
ſome Account of the State of this Queſtion, for the Benefit of plainer 
Chriſtians ; who may often meet with this Objection of of .unh t Difference 
in the Hebrew and Greek Computations, unleſs. we ſtate in w fur the Di 1 8 
ence conſiſts.— The Cale is this: The Hebrew Bibles, which our 
follow, compute the Diſtance from the Creation, to the Flood, at 1656, Yea: | 
| but the Greet Tranflation, commonly called the Septuagint, . teckon 2 22 $6 
The Difference ariſes from this; the Greet Verſion adds 100 Years. to 
Age of every Antediluvian Patriarch, before they had Sende dr 
Moſes, except Fared, Metbuſelab, and 3 And the; ſame Number of 
Fears to the Ages of the firſt Patriarchs after the Flood, Arpharad, Salab, &c. 
down to Terab,. Arphaxad had his Son at 3 5, according ande Haran but 
35 according. to. Gs: Grees's as Nur TO. this Table. 48 395. 1 16< POS 
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os for the Difference. in, _ Greek Pawn eg concerning tha; Births. of 
Lamech and Noah, this might poſſibly be an Error of [Tranſcribers-; and ſo 
need not be inſiſted on , unleſs. we ſay that, as the Tranſlators had. knowingly. 
_— f:lificd the Chronology, God ſuffered them to be ſo i incautious as to fall into 
hach Errors as might deſtroy their own Authority; that is, in this particular 
= Point, which Rd hag moſt WIRES. altered 0 out pe msd Wale. 
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MW ncording to the nes 20h as Well as the Hebrew, * Kotha cif; 
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ane be Lame, im a he ras age — — ys 
Lamech had when he Was aged — 188 
" ANTE when Noah was _ — — 6 
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*'T 10 dd to I into he Reiben of this biken and to ac- 
wage ft it, 5 well a am able. 

I. 1 mall eamfider the Reaſons which have induced — Writes 1 to 
prefer the Great Tranſlation to the Original Hebrew; after the latter had 
been o received, over ſince the Revival of Learning. 
II. 1 ſhall eonfiget the Arguments, which brought the Greek Verſion int 
fo great Reputation carh; and upon which it maintained it ſo Jorg. 


III. I ſhall attempt to account for the Difference which now ſubſiſts WY 
the Hebrew and Greek Chronology ; and explain how it firſt came in. 


E. S S IE 


2 
— 


I What induced. ſeveral modern. ae to. — be. Greek Verden 
and particularly its Chronol to that of the Habrew. The fi, 
who avowedly appeared in this auſe, was the teatned J/aac Vous, who pub- 

 lickly maintained the Neceſſity of abandoning all our -wdern Syſtems of Chro. 
nology, as he calls them, and returning again to the ancient Sytem, which 
| had deen in Uſe for ſo many Ages, — The. Arguments which induced him 
hereto, were, (I.) He thought there were ſeveral conſiderable Difficultiesin | 
the Moſaic Hiſtory, which, according to the Hebrew Chronology, were almoſt 
inſuperable;z that are made v very eaſy by the Computations of the Septnagin. 
Such as theſe, that Noah, who lived according to the Hebrew Calculation, to 
above the ;oth Year of Abraham, ſhould never once be named in the Annals 
of any Nations ; tho' many Kingdoms were erected before that Time, and ſome 
Dynaſties in Egypt were then expired. + We ſee here the Folly of very great 
Men, in arguing from the Sufficiency of the P Bungee, when their 
Authority is ſo dubious as to theſe moſt ancient Times, How knew Yſius, 
that there were any Egyptian Dynaftics expired at Noah's Death? Again; 
that Noah ſhould never be once mentioned by Moſes, about the Building the | 
Tower of Babel, or any of the Tranſactions of Shinaar; tho' their Behaviour 


there appears to have been an impious At of Rebellion againft God. fs 
j\ a 


COOGEE ao ene er od ery ww ue to. oa Tc cx a: 
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* Bedford. Script, Chron, p. 48. T 72 Atat. Mund. p. 17. N. 6. 


ud been ſt hau 1 done fo, it we ul Have 
tin —— to by Moſer: - Therefore be conch a 
1 dead at that Time, accordi tothe Oaleulations 6f the Gretk Ver 
fon -Fosther,:that 101 Years after be Flood; Was too narrow'a'Time for 
attempting a Diſperſum, and chere muſt habe been at the Birth of Prix, too 
People inthe. World tor dcn ag: An; chat the Ca- 
lth and. —— wry onoe be meet, by 29 0 to have ever come 
in Abrobam's Map, in all bis Pilgrimage in Sal or Egypt ; 
ing to the rr they muſt have been. all alive. Theſe, 
bis Followers, are n iccountet for, "by" the Greek C e 
ing to which they wert all I appt 
are as well removed, on our Schems of the Time ad Circum 


general Diſper on. And, as they are all as agreeable to the Letter "of Moſes, 
and more agreeable to the common e and oo 5 of oe * 


add no more N Head. 
no os when the Patri archs, crete 15 


gruic in the. He Few, berwixt ps 
begot their Children, as there is in the Gref. 'F 

But to this I wonld reply, 1. That there is no Fo 
| Things, Gor Aeg dtn Ne da, butwixt the Yeats of Pu 


berty we V. 
There was, indeed, à great Diverfity in che Citeamſtances of the World, in 
thoſe primeval Ages, from thoſe of latter Times. F offius infiſts, that there 
muſt be a Difference 'betwixt! the Length of Childhood, in a hong Life and a 

One. And this the«HeJrew: Calculations allow; Jor he younpeſt are 
not fail to-hivethd'© Children till 6 5, which, in our later Times, are the Years 
of Decay. Butz when the World was 10 be peof 


pled; and all Arts to be in- 
vented, it was the Williof God, that Man's Life ſhould be long. And, be- 


ſides, there! is'a Proportion ctierved. in the Hebrew.” For the Antediluvians, 


who lived to 960 Veats old, had their Children from about 80 but the 
Poſtdiluvians, who lived bat half that Age, as about 400, had theit Chil- 
dren from about 30 Fears of Age. What Ine ity there was in it, that 
the Patriarchs ſhould ſee” fo many Geßeratlons, T cannot diſcern ; + when, 
tro their great Strength, they tight be uſeful at the Heads of Families, 
either by their Labour or Adyice, almeſt all that Time. 
2. J further reply, that, on their own Scheme, there is #o Congruity 

Proportion, as to the Ages after the Floed.' For Arphaxad oo in all, 438 


Years ; and had his Son in the 135 th Year, which is abont a third Part of 


his own Age. 


And this is the loweſt Proportion in any Age of the World, 


particularly leſs than the Antediluvians, according to the Sepruagint.— But 
then Peleg, Ren, Serug, and Nahor, had each of them their Son, (Which, 
«cording to this Tr is ſuppoſed to bg the eldeſt) at about 1 130, which 

Ff was 


* Io 'o Eat, Ind, 16, Teles Chrenol. Sept. p. 90. 1 Bedford. Seri * Chron, p. 49- 


0 


That ne 2 — linger o 
* N Was unpeof 


For Adam v oben therefore night fate hat 
Child in the firſt Year. - And belides; he had two — Cain and Abel Who 
were each arrived at Man's Eſtate, before the Birth of Sec; for they were, 
each of them, capa ble of preſiding at ſolemn” Devotions; und were, each of 
them, engaged in . Oecupations. Yet! Twells Wes. Sep: p. 91.) 
inſiſts largely on this Inſtance bf. A ho) nn inttly; figes ae nth, 
4. It is alike injudicious to inſiſt on the Caſes of Terab, Abram, Tſar, nd 
Jacob, as proper Inſtances of the Age of Manhood, at which, in the Courſe 
of Nature, Men had Children, in their Age of the World. * Iris contrary, 
« ſays Dr. Twells, to alt Probability, that the ſeven firſt Patriarchs' after the 
% Flood, who lived upwards of 300 and 400 Years each, ſhould be 
* Sons at the Age of 30 Years, or thereabouts ; and yet, chat the 
„ fFPatriarchs, who did not live half ſo long 7 ſhould not beget their Fit. born, 
till double that Age, Abram at 87, Fee: at 60, Jacob at 185% Bid. p. y. 
: Now it is evident, that Ti erab had Children; long before Aram, by Yoſ- | 
* own Confeſſion for he was horn in the i goth of Trab; and Lot, the 
Son of Haran, was near as Old as Abram, and had Children long before the 
Birth of 1/mael. . As to Aram, he Was marriei when he left: Chaldien ; und 
probably had been fo ſome Time; for it is obſerved chat Sarah was burn; 
which would ſcarce have: been taken notice of, /unleſs ſhe had been married 
ſome confiderable* Time. Aram s being ſo long childleſs, is complained of by 
bimſelf, as a great Adhcton, — 2, 357 And when he had auc, its 
1 repreſented as 2 mzraculous Favour, that, in the Courſe of Nature, he had no 
_- Reaſon. to expect, at leaſt; by Sarab. Iſaac, tho be had' not his Children il | 
till 60, yet married at 40, ; witch: from all Circumſtances, appeareth to he 
been a State of full Manhood. His Behaviour was that of a grave, iſe Man; 1 
when Rebecca met him, he was. walking and meditating in the Field, Gm ll 
xxiy, 63. Rabe youu might not, have Children before, betwixt 80 and go Bll 
Years of , his * bis Twin- Brother Eſau; married at 40. Gen. xxvi. 34. | 
In the 2 Family, the Deſign of Providence being probably to pre- 
ſerve primitive Tradition more perfect, by its paſſing ſo long thro a u 
Hands; it begun to operate ſoon, by their having their Children very late 
in their Lives. As Terab had 1 at 130; and Abram had Iſauc at 100 
and Jacob had his Sons aſter 89. And further; it ſeems to me probable, 
that the Hebrew, Patriarchs lived generally-Jonger than the ordinary Age of theit 
Contemporaries; > 10 Subleryiency to the lame Deſign of | 38625 Bhs. wo 
eve 
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5. The adding the round Sum of Yoo Yearsto wats bit of ein men- 
© boa in the Hebrew, ſeems to betray the whole Fraud of this Augmenta- 
tion. It. is in no Congruity or Proportion. For tho the Antediluvian Pa- 
ſpent abbut 4 fourth or fifth Part of their Lives in Celibacy, yet 5 

many of the Poſtdilavians, about 5% of their whole Life was / ſpent,” It 
appears to me; that the Gres Tranſlators found all the Sums, which: are now 
in our Hebrew Bibles, * in the original Copies, which they made uſe of, about 
_ Ptolemiy's' Time and that they added 100 to each Sum, without any Regard 
to Proportion; but only out of Oſtentation of Antiquity : And that they 


might do it, with: thelkaft Suſpicion;' they added and 100, neither n more ha 


_ wann in arne of erke Nelas und laue, | 
al v t oo Þ A ES 24060 
II. 1 now proceed ti BGer hs Algninenc'v which eine the Greek 


Verſion into ſo great Reputation . and upon which it maintained it ſo long. 
1. The hiſtorical Account, which > ien of this Verſion, is ſo pompous 
and full of the marvellous, that Perſons were thereby inſeofibly led to an un- 
due Veneration for it—The Author, indeed, on whoſe Authority the whole 
Story of this Verſion is founded, is Neu; and as it is certainly a Compo- 
ſition of great Antiquity ; all, who mention this Fable afterwards, ſeem to 
have taken it from him; tho they have added ſeveral _— Circumſtances, | 
= which were invented after this Work was wrote Af s profeſſes bimſelf I 
= to have been an Officer of Diſtinction in the Court of Prokmy Philadelphus, | 
= the ſecond Ptolemy after Alexander the Great, This Book is written in the 
Form of a Letter to his Brother Philocrates; in which he gives him an Ac- 
count of his own Embaſſy to the High-Prieſt of the Jews, and the Occaſion 
of it, the King's Deſign Nt erecting a great Library at Alexandria. This 
great Work was carried on, under the Care and Direction of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, a learned and noble Athenian.” This great Man ſuggeſted to the King, 
that the Law of the Jews deſerved to be Alea, among that general Col- 
lection of the greateſt Curioſities in the learned World. But that, as they , 
_ were in an unknown Language and Character, they muſt be tranſiated into 
_— Gre. Upon this, the curious Monarch reſblved to ſend to the Feuiſb High- 
Prieſt, to obtain a Copy of the Law, and proper Tranſlators from Judæa. 
Arifteus here takes Occaſion to plead with the King, for the Releaſe of the 
Captive Fews, which had been taken by his Father; for he told ne 
that he could not expect either a true Copy, or Tranſlation of the 
Law, while fo many of that Nation were kept in Servitude. On "this, - 
the King, of his own Accord, aſſigned the Redemption-Money out of 
his own Treaſury, at about twenty. Drachma's a Man, for all the 7 ewiſh - = 
Captives, After this, Demetrius moved the King to write to the ee | 
| $ 2% 7 de IJ 
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*  Arifteus and > 6 rhrny were ſent on this Er | 
88 Copy of the Law, and the 72 Interprete: 
at Alexandria, the King entertained them ſumptuout 
their 1 5 by 72 2yeſtions, which Arer la down.) 

72 3 * un _— hem into an 


5 3 and ehh. Ader . e Inter pr 
great Prince, loaden with Honours and Preſents. c e mk d. 
The next Author, who mentions- this Verſion, * Ariftobulus, 4 


Van Few, and a peripatetic Philofophes;: who: is ſuppe cd w be Ihm = 


bulus mentioned, 2 Maccab. cap. 1. who flouriſhed about 125 
Crit, as Dr. Prideaux computes... He is ſaid to have wr 
taries on the Pentateuch; dedicated to- Piolemy Philometor. lch lex. dem 
Lib. 1. p. 342] tho' He in faid by the; fame Father, to/be_cotemy 
Philadelpbus,* or Ari ſtoli 


his Times, + * — eee: ith expreſs N 


te bar. Hua 
Til. 13. cab. 12. where he is quoted, from a Beck dedicated e uten 


| Deſcendant of Phila and therefore de wus not his Contemporary.” $ 
"Bike from this Diverſity of Opinions, it appears that there was Jn- 
ertainty, 25 to the Age of this Author, andh the learned Prideaux: que 2 
He obſerves, that as Clemens n 
Notice of. theſe Commentaries, it au 


gnents the Safpicion of theit 


s | 
Compoſition later than their Date ; that neither Philb or Joſephus th ns 8 
tion them, if they had been the genuine Work of fo great a Philoſopher as | 


Ariftobulus. 4 Phib F udeus, the famous Mexondrian, about contemporary 


with our Sauiour, is the third Author who mentions this Verſion. Vit. Mei, 


Lib. 2.] that the 72 Interpreters repaired to Pharos, as a Place of Retirement. 
But then he adds ſeveral Particulats; as to their V erfions | punctually agreeing 
even verbatim, notwithſtanding the Copiouſneſs of the Greet Language; by 


the Spirit of Prophecy ; and that the Fews'of Alexandria kept an anmal Feſti- 
val, in Commemoration of this great Event, of which Ariſteus is ſileut.— The 


fourth Author is the celebrated oſephus, who flouriſhed under the YVeſpafian, 


and; finiſhed ' lis. Hiſtory of 'Few/b Antiquities, in the Reign of Damian,” 
near the End of the firſt Century of the Chriftian Ara. But he relates lie 


Jun 


Story according to Ari/tens, and gives only an Abridgment of it. 
Martyr is the fifth Writer, who mentions this Verſion; — an Author who 


| flouriſhed. about the Middle of the ſecond. Century, about 100 Years aftet 
* $ Ic is plain from Jin, tant — were N een made, to the 


Story, 
„* Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib. F. p. 595- + Buſh — Evang. Lb. 7. 110 5 5 t Prid. - 


Connet?. Vol. II. p. 40. $ Prid. ibid. 


i were fer Horne — a 


F, without any Referenceto 


inus was the firſt who takes 
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13 Phi iſ e is the! penis” 1.4 the | 
Ear, even verbatim, 'before'Fuftin's ( g ts For Fuftin 


ht 2 


Ae, and bat cannot 


 mentions-* 2 Celle, Which Pr is for thee e Pl} an 
each darate 3 Opportunity 


A: 
Cohort. ad Gre. p. 14.} which is contrary to 
i ras, har they 40 80 hat they did nor confer. The fame Father, in 


wy wes 5 o the Empere ie Pius, and Bis Sons, 0 
ur f Prolemy); but ſays, be ſent to Hood, King of the ; 2288 
Fon, fo / pang fi ered Books; and, vpen findin therm in an un- Ry 
wh 2 ſent again for Interpreter from Juda. Now this ſhews, 
that Hiſtory was not a very correct Thing in thoſe Ages, or he could never 
| have fallen into ſuch an Anachroniſm, as to the Ages of Ptolemy and Herod. 
And as to the Correction of Gabe, Who ſübffitutes feet inſtead gs 
to the Prieſt inftead of Herod; it ferns not ſufficient 10 account for it. 
there are. other Faults in Joi s Narration, as the two 'Meffages to 705 
km, &c. when no other elder: Writers mention any but one. However 
Herod might, probably, be talked of in their trad tional Stories, as ſome Way 
concerned. in ſending both the Hebrew Copy, and a Greek Verßon of the 
Jeuiſb 6 ſacred Books to Alarandria. For the Prolemaic Library was burnt 
in the Wars of Julius C gar with the Alexandrians ; and Cleopatra afterwards 
erected another in the Serapæum, called the Daughter of the former. And 
ſhe might ſend to Herod, her Contemporary for new Copies of the Hebrew DO 
Law; which had been ſo much talked of, as one of the principal Curioſi- 2 
ties in the ancient Library of Philadelphirs. Hence not only Juſtin Maryyr,. 
but alſo Tertullian, * and hen, + confounded the Story of the te Ei- 
braries of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, the latter of which' was in the Te 5 le of 
Serapis ; which they both mention as containing this ancient 85 
The Caſe (I a e was thus: He had all this Story eder Hi. 
= the Traditions of ihe Fews of Alexandria ; and might ſet all down from Me- f 
: mory, as they related it to him, an 0. might al into fome chronological 1. | 
= © hiſtorical Miflakes ; as he perhaps heard both Prolemy and Herod mens | 
tioned. The Generality of the ancient Fathers, who lived after Juſtin Mar- 
yr, as Clemens Alexandrinus, Treneus, &c. follow hier in the Matter of the = 
Cells, andthe wonderful Agreement of the Verfwons, (as is noted by Dapbin 
and Prideaux) except Euſebius and Jerome. But there can be no Won- - 
der that it ſhould be ſo; for they being moſt converſant with Taſtin's Wri- = 
2 might go no farther for hi Accounts of this TranſaCtion, than his \ 
Book, or theſe Alexangrian Traditions. i 


- Upon the whale oF of Ari ariſes I would make the following Ober- 5 i 
ions, \ 


4 Some of the F acts which cri 2 rene, „ being of a 3 ow Nature, | | 
"Py be in the main true. ; ö 


I. * 


rl 2 cap. 18. | > Chryſoſt. Tom. 6. Ed. Sav. p. 37 3. 
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to emploi chat great Namber of learned Men, which reſorted 10 b 5 
And 


0 10 form 4 22 


þ Books: in his Library. 
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ae NN Joke ric St, N er 3 
been ho ech Thing. Audit was unilyy 


ne b 3 15 theie- bu 
of his Maghtheente.and-Guriokin 


in collecting all, the Monuments of Learning, that they could bear ol 
it was alſo congruous to that Monarch's Wealth and wo 
Expence, (which; tral ws e . proportiona 


then, e 


wn 8 Ener 


Reputation in 2 8 eel his Fat cr, | Projmy . — was a learn 
bimſelf. t Ty Tr) I 1 45 * n 8 N Ne 5 * RES! 17 


2. It may be ee that be ſhould hays 4 Mind. to bave o Stent l Work 4 
t the; Management of it un- 


methodically carried an, and therefore might pu 
der the Care of a Perſon of Reputation for . add Buſineſs. Demetrius 
Phalereus was, by ſeveral ne a Man ce 
Was, at leaſt fot ſome time, in grea 


ther, and perhaps at u, in 3 with, Philadelphus himſ 
might put the Fat 


men. a like Deſign, ſome Ages before, at At bent. D £15771 ad 
3. It may be very pan un DR that Prolemy might deſire of him or be in- 

Ai cated by the learned Men about bis. Perſon, to. defire to have the Jewiſh 

For he deſigned it to be Raste 0 


Thing valuable in itſelf, or. ſcarce and tian, J o n e ie 


1 


4. „It is alike probable, that the learned Men about the King Qould.p _ 


him upon procuring. a moſt correct Copy from Feruſalen! itſelf. 1 if 200 5 


did, that he ſhould ſend an Embaſſy to demand, or requeſt, ſuch a ( 
ment from the High- Prieſt of the 3 One may reaſonably ſuppoſe that 


they would endeavour to procure the maſt exact Copies of every Bogk, which - 


they depoſited in the Royal Muſeum; And, as this was a public Act, it might 
be known by Tradition, or ſome Annals that were kept, that Ar eus Was: 


one ſent upon this Buſineſs, The Ambaſſador might have ſeveral other Things 


to negociate at Feruſalem; and conſidering the King's Scheme of a Library, a 
he might have it in Commiſſion to tranſact the Aftir of, ſending this Copy, 
* other Particulars of his Embaſſy. 5 


„ $S£© 


It is (again) very probable, that ſome. of the Jewiſh Priefts and Ellis 
3 be ſent, by the High-Prieſt, to carry the ſacred Copy to Alexandria. 


For they might not be willing to ſend it by any; profane. Hands,. conſidering 


the high and juſt Veneration they had A 


6. There might be many Reaſons for Redeeming the Few Captives wo 


we know nothing of, as no ancient Author mentions it, beſides Ariſteus and 
his Followers. But, as this muſt: have been a public AR, there might have 


been ſome Foundation for this Story. Tho neither the Sum paid for the 


(Ranſom, 


gs hepa . 


tbrated: for bis Abilities, and 
it at the Court of Ptolemy, the fa. 


r on a Scheme, which the Son finiſhed. And, at 


_ #f HAS. Was an Athenian, he might urge the Example of 1 1 or at, his el 


Ranſom /nir ch Rake of this Ede 


pt +. 0. $ 
tainly have con⁰-unGded from e 
« » | . wt" ay” „ f i 4 4 
Emp.” 88 44535 68 * 5 N. 4. e, 14 $ An. „ . 
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II. Out bf theſe public Pair cn he. feu 
vuith many invented Citcurnftatices, which the £ lift 


5 of his 
1 F 
43 — * 4 : 4 14 4 


Honour to his Country. But then) rely: 578 thelp ate greatly wahle 


as they lie in Ariftens, 07 I GITESIDS 
1. Many Things, as We by hind; WI privat — All chat 
paſſed at Court, betwixt Demetrius, Arifleus, 5 — and the King, were in 
private Conference ; ſo that What ly propoſed,: and what Ptolemy replied, 
could not be known in Public, but as far as they p aſed. Court Secrets, and 
the Tranſactions of the Cz Cabinet, are commonly mere ConjeBtures i in any Age: 
Who, now, perfectty knows How our King Janes carne to the Knowledge 
of the Powder: Plot? But if it was, as ſome have hinted, by Infor | 
from the King 7 France; then, ſome profane e were made NE 
of, on account of the Kin 7s'Penetration od Bagci ;"as hard ts eee wy 
any of theſe Fables: of tt. 
2. This Work could not berdtadin up boy Aviſteus, who wie a. orofeſſed 
Heathen,” but by ſome ew of Alexandria, © "This, ſays the N and 
« candid Dofoe of ithe Sor bonne; Dupun, to ſpeak my Mind freely, is my 
Opinion of the Matter. „Hor the Author, thro the whole Hiſtory, ſpeaks 
3s a Few, and makes all the reft ſpeak in the ſame manner. He ſpeaks through-- 
out of the Law of Mees, ast divine” Book. Arifteus, tho a Pagan, lays ſo 
himſelf; he makes. L Demetrius ſay tbe ſame; and repreſents Paul to be ſo 
far convinced of it, as to adore the Copy, when it was brought to him. 
When he relates the: Diſcourſe: he had. with the King, to obtain Liberty 
for: the Tewrſhi Captives, he ſays, that the Jews Gorlhipped the God, who 
knew all Things; and oreated all Things. He makes Demetrius ſay, that the 
Lows of the Fews were more wiſe and bol than any others, becauſe divine. 
Now, none but a Few would have ſpoke in this männer of their Laws and 
Religion, 2065) they themſelves rejeted them; and they could not have 
done fo," for they are now ſuppoſed do be grant of the Jewiſh Laws. 
They were, at this very Time, ſolliciting te have chem made known, Which 
were before locked: up, in an unknown“ Langu And Character... 
3. Since there is one Fungery 10 plain; pect to thie \ Author; we may 
eaſily admit, that the whole was a Forpery of oe Hellenift Fero, in which 
he added to ſome, that might be known Facts, nany Circumſtances of his 


2 Invention. \Buticuchd&e; it was. wrote, the Author might think it more 


— the Honour of his- Country to father it upon Ariſteus, a Pagan; and per- 
| ik, either Kaan Tradition, or ſome private e Arifteus might have 


N 0 \ known: 
. — 
via Rabin s Hi Nt, of England, Tindal, Met. in Loc. 


t he, as 4 Pagan „ muſt | Hoes you'd ah Cariolity, and 
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long without a Tan ſia ag of their wept gt leſs, that they Would be 


Þ 281 . 1 $70 
1 jack Neue of hid Pee, bi 
Brother and io; when i it was: publifhe z it might e 
bern found, either among Aer s; or his Brother's 


about 100 Years after, all would be dead, that could * 'contradis F the 
as. related in this Book. - ay: 


Alt is.bighly improbable, that there; hot 


dria were ſuppoſed to underſtand the Hebrew, 4s well as thoſsiof Halti; 
it being a dead Language to both ; and they muſt be ſuppoled. to ungeiftand 
12. Qreek, better than mr of Paleſtine ; ; becauſe. it was the wawlgar; li 

of: the Country. Whereas che Fews of Dauer pose a Dialect 
af fs. or Sri, thi! 1 ſome A ee ee 
Hebrew and Fhemciun, Fer of eſt; of th 
People, Whe were left: in, the -Countey, , ove 
which they {poke- before the Babylnifh — on ' ad eg, lng With 
| the; People who PM d NES 4 km a mix'd or. lu ul 


"MW ; . is 75 . * 
#; S.1 ö 1 - Y INT 


K bel 


7 


＋ greatly 


no Defire to know 7 in common, till Prolemy's Curidfity b 


rought them to it 
and his incredible Scrupulgſiry furniſhed them with.a corrrłt Verſſon bf it. 'This 


Fable ſcems to be incredible both Ways, either that the AlrRandriah Fr | 


ſhould be ſo carelgſe, ineurious, and even impious, 185) td/be without's'Ttanl. 
lation of their Law, in a Country. where they had been & long ſettled ; or 
that Ptolemy, a Pagan Prince, ard à great 4dolater,. hiould: be 10 eh abd 


© ſcrupulouſly curious, to end for 72 ho to ſerve him, co this 


correct Tranſlation. 


6. It is a further Improbability, to ſuppoſe Meere, who wis oA 
nian Education, ſhould have been acquainted with the Diltinctio 
twelve Tribes ſo well, as to adviſe the King to ſend for fix Elders out of each 
| Tribe; or that Ptolemy: himſelf ſhould ſend: for ſuch a Number, under thi 
Character, of ſix out wy each Tribe, when the Books of the Law: were yet 
unknown, where that Di viſon of the Hebrew Nation was ſet down; and 
when, in all Likelibood, that Divsſon did not Amen with any Exathif 
after the Arien and Babylanifh Captivitias. 28. 15 
F. It is, laſtly, very imp 
Sum for the Redemptian 2 81 the Captives, and i in Bens om to the Interpre- 
ters, and to the High-Prieſt, and the Temple, to obtain this Veron. 
And that he ſhould, in the Hurries of Arms, and the Tumults of Pleaſure 
and Empire, ſo 7 amuſe himſelf with this Number of man / 
of them of little Moment; as Ariſteus relates them. All theſe Incongru- 
tics, in the Story of the manner of ob7aining this Greek Perjion, go neur to ax. 
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monſtration, that it is, in the main of it, an Helleniſt Fable, adapted to the Taſte | 


of the Jeuiſd Nation, and for the aggrandizing the ſame People. _ 
Our learned Lightfoot, * indeed, goes another Way to work, in depre- 


dating the Greek Veron; and ſeems to queſtion, whether there was 4 


Yerfion ſent to Ptolemy ; but only a fair Copy of the Law in Hebrew, and alſo 
in Greek Characters. He gives the Hiſtory of the Rabbins, particularly from 

the Talmuds, very different from the Greek Writers. That it was a Day of 

Bitterneſs to the Fews, when the five Elders firſt tranſcribed the Law for 
Ptolemy. And when, afterwards, he ſent for 72, he did not appriſe them 
for what Purpoſe they were ſent ; but, putting them into different Cells, or- 
dered them to 10rite out the Law of Moſes for bim; which they did with 
great Harmony; only each of them altered thirteen Places in the Law. This 


(ſays our learned Countryman) muſt have been made in the Hebrew; for 


the Places are not found altered in the Senſe, in the Greek Verſion; as they 
are ſaid to be altered by the Talmudiſts; it will agree only to ſome Alteration 
in the Hebrew Words, being ſpelled, or placed ſomething differently, as to 
all the Paſſages which they ſpecify. Light foot accordingly thinks, that, if 
there was any Verſion made, it was for the Uſe of the Heathen Princes, that 


they might know whether thoſe peculiar Laws of that People were con- 


ſiſtent with the Peace of the Kingdoms, which gave them Protection, as in 


Egypt. But it ſeems to me, on the whole, that Dean Prideaux's Account of 


the Original of this Verſion is the moſt probable, viz. + That, when the 

Jews ſettled in Alexandria, by the Favour of Alexander and Ptolemy Soter, they 
inſenſibly 4% their own Tongue, and fell into that of Alexandria. And, as 
| theyin Tadæd had their Law read in Hebrew, and then explained in Chaldee, 


and perhaps afterwards in Syriac, which the People could underſtand ; fo, 


when the Greek was become their vulgar Language, they had the Law read, 


perhaps as before, in Hebrew, and explained in Greet; for the ſame Reaſon, 
that it was then beſt known. And that this Tranſlation was made for their 
own Uſe, by the learned Fews of Alexandria, as ſoon as they perceived the 


Neceſſity of it to the People, and it could be conventently executed. 


And 


this is entirely reconcileable to the Opinion of Dr. Lightfoot, that many Paſſages 


are tranſlated to be in Conformity with ſeveral Teuiſh Traditions; for we may 

ſuppoſe the Jeus of Alexandria embraced many of the Traditions, which 
were received by the Nation in general ; and there might be ſome of that Craft 

and Caution in the Verſion, which he ſuſpects in the preſent Septuagint. þ: 


II. It is urged, in Favour of this Verſion, that Joſephus, and all the 
Chriſtian Church, for the firſt and pureſt Ages, followed the Computations 
made uſe of herein. TREES Ke es, 

1. As to the celebrated Few:/h Hiſtorian, Foſephus's following the Septua- 
Sint Calculations, I cannot ſee that this need to be denied, or can be much 
<= oe - . wondered 


va, 15% Works, Vol. IL p. 804, 80g. + Prid. Connedt, Vol, IL. p. 44, 45. 1 Lightfot 
II. p. 810. § J. Veg. de 70 Interp. paſſim. 
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wondered at; 


their Honour, The magnifying their Antiquities was a favourite Point, which 


5 Appion, who had endeavoured to degrade the Fews, in regard to their Anti. 


Tiquities, it cannot well be thought, that Joſepbus would contribute to abat: 


When they were raiſed fo high, by the Numbers in the Greek Verſion, he 


trary to his own expreſs Deſign ; by ſhewing any Diſagreement in this te. 
yo in their own Records, or ſacred Books. 


leave it with all that Fame of Antiquity, which it had been ſo many Yer | 


and (I think) he generally followed it in all thoſe ancient Ages, where the 


after Chriſt, becauſe they generally differed from the Hebrew. *Not the 
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He wrote for the Greeks and Romans, and chiefly &Ggned to 
recommend his Country to the Eſteem of thoſe Nations, who had but an im. 


perfect Knowledge of their Affairs. It is, therefore, reaGnable' to think that 
he would favour every Account, that, he apprehended, would be moſt for 


he laboured, as plainly appears from the Beginning of his firſt Book againſt 


quity, becauſe there was ſo little Notes taken of them among the Gr: 
Writers. —Now, as there was in the Hands of the learned Greeks, the Verfa 
of their Law, in the Greek Tongue, laid up in a public Library at Alexan- 
dria, in which V. erfion was contained this enlarged Account of the Fewiſh An. 


their Claim to this high Antiquity, by giving a diminiſhing Computation, 
would hardly fink them again, by contradicting thoſe Computations, con- 


2. Toſephus wrote his Antiquities, when the State was defroyed, and the 
Nation ſcattered ; for he publiſhed them in Domitian's Reign ; and he pro- 
bably apprehended, that the Jewiſh Nation and Polity was never to riſe more. 
He would, therefore, naturally incline to have his Nation ſet in Glory; and 


in Poſſeſſion of; by means of the Septuagint Chronology ; ; which muſt bare 
been well known to the Greeks. | 

3. It ſeems therefore to me, that there have been more Debates than are 
neceſſary, as to the Numbers in Chronological Calculations being corrupted 
in Joſephus. I doubt not but the Corruptions in the Copies of our Au- 
thor, were generally by Accident, and the Careleſſneſs of Tranſcribers, a- 
ther than by Deſign. He ſeems plainly enough to have had the Greek Ver- 
fion generally before him, which Dr. Tells takes ſo much Pains to prove; 


Difference from the Hebrew anſwers this Defign of magnifying the Antiqui- 
ties of his Nation. * Dr. Twells (I think) juſtly obſerves, that it is hard to 
fay, who ſhould take Pains to alter the Numbers in Joſe ?phus, to bring them 
into an Agreement with the Septuagint ; not the Jes of the latter Times 


Chriſtians, who received the Greek or Septuagint Verſion, as a true Tranſla- 
tion of Moſes ; and fo, of divine Authority. They never ſet ſuch a Value on 
Foſephus, as to be much concerned whether he agreed in his Computations 
with their Scriptures, or not. They thought the Authority of the 4 er- 
fon ſufficient. 


4. It 


Cbronol. Sept. p. 197. 
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4. It is not evident, that he was ſo exactly ſkilful in the Hebrew, as he was 
in the Greek ; and ſo he might more familiarly make uſe. of the Greek Verſion. 
Hornius, and others, ſuſpect this, from Senſes and Interpretations which he 
puts on Hebrew: Names, not agreeable to the preſent Hebrew Spelling, or ra- 
dical Letters of the Words, from which he derives them. And further, Joſephns 
js in ſome Things a ſceptical Writer, and relates ſeveral Miracles, as dubious, 
whether they were Miracles, or only extraordinary, natural Events. He is 
not an Author of ſuch glorious Simplicity as Met. He was plainly a Flat- 
terer of the Romans; and, at the ſame time, a Fatterer of his Country too. 


III. As to the Primitive Chriſtians generally receiving the Greek YVerfion, it 
is plain they muſt have been under Neceſſity of making uſe of it, had it been 
really more faulty than it is. | (1.) At the Beginning of Chriſtianity, there 
were none but the Jews, who underſtood Hebrew; ſo that they could not 
have cited any Texts from the Hebrew Bibles for the Uſe of the Converts. 
And there were few in the Weftern World, beſides ſome Jeus, who under- 
ſtood Syriac ſo perfectly, as to induce them ordinarily to make uſe of Cita- 
tions from the Eaſtern Feuiſb Tranſlations ; fo that, if they cited at all, it 
muſt be from the Greek, which was the moſt general Language in moſt of 
the Provinces, after the Macedonian Empire was erected. Thus, in our King- 

dom, Q, Elizabeth's Bible was in common Ute, till a better Tranſlation was 
provided ; for no other could be had for the common People. And, as to. 
the Uſe of the Greek Yer/icn in the Citations of the New Teſtament itſelf; 
there are many Inſtances, in which the Texts referred to, are quoted, not ac- 
cording to the preſent Greek Verſion, but the preſent Hebrew. And, in all, 
or moſt of theſe, there would be either an Obſcurity, or leſs Propriety in 
quoting the Texts according to the Greek, as they are applied by the ſacred 
Writers of the New Teſtament. Thus Matt. ii. 1 5. iE d:yurle trance Tow vo pov, 
out of Egypt have I called my Son; Is in the Greek Verſion, Ho. xi. 1. 
# dy Hilf ace, H Te, N Out of Egypt have I called 51s Sons,” viz. 
the Sons of Jrael. Now this would not be fo clear in applying it to Chriſt, 
according to the Gree ; tho' very eaſy, according to the Hebrew; for the 
Prophecy would well accommodate to a ſingle Perſon, my Son, as propheti- 
cally referring tO Chriſt. c Again; Matth. iv. 16. geg ere aulos, Light is 
Jprung up to them, But in the 72 Verſion, Ja. ix. 2. gos ape eg tres, Light 
Gall ſhine upon you. Again; Matth. viii. 17. ais. Tas adtvecs ij ape, x) rs 
yore; eg, He bore our Sickneſſes, But, in the Greek, Ja. lili. 4. Our ras 
allap r las ien gage, N apt ries ivd, pro nobis dolet. Now this would not be fo 
periment to the Occaſion, on which our Lord cites this Text, according to 
the Greek, as it is in the Hebrew. For Chriſt did not then grieve for us, but 
in a noble Senſe He bore off [or took away] our Diſeaſes and Infirmities.— 

Again; Matth, xii. 18. 1% 6 mai pa by pe rica, Behold my Son, whom I have cho- 

Jen, &c. But in the Greek Verſion it is, 1/a. xlii. 1. Ianeg 5 mas ws d Lol a- 

(9}24A 6 £KA%TO- wy. Now theſe Words ¶ Jacob and Tjrael} in the Greek Ver- 

_— GE ſion, 
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ion, ſeem to turn the Eye from attending to the Pertineney of the I 

as relating to Chriſ; but, as he cites it agreeable to the Hebrew, there is prey, 

Praqpriety in it, in repreſenting the mild and gentle Method of Crit 8 Nn. 

ſtrations.— Again; Nom. xi. 4. the Oracle ſays to Elias, ru] dparry, 6 

ee have reſerved to myſelf 5000, who have not bowed the Knee to the 

« Image of Baal. But the Greek Verſion, 3 Kings xix. 18. has it, wer 

Won ſhalt leave 7000. Who ſhail have? the Prager not the Deſtroyer: 

So that the Senſe is not ſo clear in the Septuagint as in the Hebrew —Farther, 

the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. xv. 54. quotes thus, xarerely & baverS» its voc, Death i; 

ſwallowed up to Victory, or in Victory. But the Greek Verſion, Iſa. xxv. 

has it thus; rere 5 farerd ioxuoes, devoravit Mors prævalem. Now this 

comes not up to the Dignity of the Prophecy, as the Apoſtle applies it; for 
he repteſents Death as conquered for ever, as in the Hebrew; but the Greek 

Verſion repreſents it as potent and conguering. Theſe are ſome plain In- 

ſtances, among ſeveral others, which ſhew us, that the Holy Writers them- 

ſelves often departed from the Greek Verſion, and corrected it, for a clearer 

Senſe and Pertinency, according to the Hebrew. 

2. Tho' it be allowed, that there were ſome Errors in thi Greek Verſion, 
this is no more than what may be ſaid of all Verſions. The Apoſtles never 
-taught that this Verſion was preferable to the Original Hebrew ; and the pri- 

mitive Chriſtians did but few of them know any thing of the Original, and fo 

could make no Compariſons. But then, there was an Original Hebrew in 
being, which could be conſulted in due Time, when the Hebrew Tongue 

-was come to the Knowledge of others, beſides eus. And then they might 

rectify thoſe Errors in Calculations, which they had before been' conſtrained 

to acquieſce in. They were to make uſe of their Reaſon and all their Skill 
in Critique, to find out the Truth, in the divine Books; as well as to explain 
and diſcover the Senſe of any difficult Parts thereof; which might have been 
differently underſtood. Thus Origen and Ferome proceeded ; ; and, upon ma- 
turely weighing the Point, rejected the Septuagint Computations, after they 

Had been in high Veneration among Chriſtians ſo long. 

There cou be no Neceſſity for a Miracle to help the Tranſfators, by the 
Spirit of Prophecy, as Philo intimates them to have had, to tranſlate into pre- 
ciſely the fame Words; nor to prevent the Tranſlators from venturing on 
the Fraud of altering the Hebrew Numbers, in their Chronology. For, % 
there was an Hebrew Copy, the Truth might be inveſtigated by human Dili 

gence, in due Seaſon, on a careful comparing the one with the other, and 
conſidering, with critical Skill, every thing neceſſary to aid them in forming 

a Judgment of the Matter. —— Finally, there doth not appear any Error in 

theſe Calculations, that directly affected the Chriftian Cauſe ; and therefore 


they might be very well left to the Labour and Induſtry of good Men to 
oy them CHECWArks: 


IV. To 
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IV. To come now to the main Streſs of the Point. It is confeſſed, on all 


Hands, that there has been a notorious and very ancient Difference betwixt 


the Hebrew and the Greek Computations, as to the Times from the Creation 
to the od; and from the Flood to the Birth of Abram. And the great 
Queſtion is, How it came about? Our very learned Archbiſhop Uſer * 
thinks, that the preſent Greek Verſion could not be the ſame, which was by 
the 72 Elders tranſlated for Prolemy, for ſeveral Reaſons. . Firft, he concludes, 
from the Teſtimony of Foſephus, and ſeveral other Ancients, that there was 
only a Verſion of the Pentaleuch performed by the 72. And, from the Num- 
ber of Days, in which it was performed, which were 72, according to Ari- 
fleus, that there could not be any more than the Books of the Law, tranſlated 
in the Time of 72 Days.—Again; (2.) There are ſo many Marks of Inaccuracy - 
and Corruption, ſo many Additions in ſome Parts, and Subtractions in others, 
from the Hebrew Verity, that he cannot allow, that our preſent Greek Verſion 
was the York of the 72 Elders ; of the Exactneſs of which there are ſuch 
Encomiums in Ariſteus; and of the Harmony and Agreement of which, both 
with themſelves and with the Hebrew, ſuch great Things are related by Philo; 
as to aſcribe it to the Spirit of Prophecy. (3.) But yet he concludes, from 
the Chronology of Demetrius, mentioned by Euſebius (Prep. Evang. Lib. . 
cap. 21.) agreeing ſo much with our preſent Septuagint, that there were cor- 
rupt Tranſlations grown common among the Jeus, even while the Ptolemaric 
Library ſtood, For Euſebius cites this long Account of Facob, given by De- 
metrius, from Alexander Polybiſtor, who lived about the Age of Hylla, ſome 
Time before Julius Ceſar, who deſtroyed the ancient Library. (4.) The ve- 
nerable Primate concludes, from all this, that there was a complete Verſion 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, different from the Septuagint Verſion, not only of 
the Law, but the other ſacred Books, made by ſome Helleniſts of Alexandria, 


for common Uſe. And this, he apprehends to have been executed, about 


the Time when Onias obtained Leave to build a Temple at Heliopolis, reſem- 
bling that of Feruſalem, for the Uſe of the Fews tranſplanted into Egypt. - 
And, that they had their Law, and other ſacred Books read among them in 

the Greek Tranſlation, or expounded therein. So that the Opinion of this- 

great Author is, that tho' the real genuine Septuagint was not corrupted, yet 
that, which was become a common Verſion in Demetrius's Time, even while 
the Alexandrian Library of Ptolemy was ſtanding, was corrupted in this very 


Point, of the Chronology of the firſt Ages. 


II. As I cannot diſcern ſufficient Reaſon for having ſuch an high Opinion 
of the ſuppoſed Verſion of the Septuagint ; or that there ever was in Egypt” 
any other but a common Gree} Verſion, I think that this Corruption in the 
Computations, was made AT FIRST, by the Greek Tranſlators, who firſt 

| | publiſhed 

* Uſher's Syntagma de 70 Interpret, cap. 2. 3. / Feſeph. Antig. Lib. 13. cap. 6. 
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got into the Verſions in vulgar Uſe, from the Inſtance of Demetrius, even 
before the firſt Copy was burnt with the Pfolemaic Library. But it muſt ſure 


have been very bold and-unſkilful in the Fews, to alter their Chronology, in 


the Verfions for common Uſe, after they had depoſited in a public Library 
True Verſion of their genuine Calculations of Time, fo eb:ch all the Learned 
could have ſuch eaſy Acceſs, and from which they could fo cafily have con. 
futed their Pretenſions to that augmented Antiquity. I therefore belicye 
Greek Verſion of the Pentateuch. III. It appears to me, that theſe Addi. 
tions to the Numbers, in this firſt Greek Tranſlation, were made out of Va- 
nity, and an Oſtentation of Antiquity ; and that this is the true Secret of the 


with Fabricius, * and many other Critics, that there was but One Original 


Difference betwixt the genuine Hebrew Reckoning, and this falſifed Gree 
one. This Verſion was made in a very inventive Age. All Nations had 
begun, or were beginning to magnify their Antiquities, and to publiſh them 


in the Greek Language. Herodotus had given very àmplifying Accounts of the 


Egyßtian Antiquity, ſome Vears before. And it is plain, that this Scheme | 


had been carried to a great Length, before his Time; becauſe the Egyptian 
Prieſts had theſe Stories ſo ready to relate to this inquiſitive Stranger, when 
he came among them. —Creſias, after the manner of Herodotus, had greatly 
exaggerated the Aſſyrian Antiquities. And theſe might be well known to 
thoſe ſkilled in Greek Literature. For he (prob..bly) came back from Per. 


fa, and publiſhed in Greece, what he pretended to have collected from the | 
Eaftern Records. — Beroſus engaged in a like Work in Babylon, and Manethy 


in Egypt; and (probably) they were a great while about them, before they 


- publiſhed them. And theſe two famous Antiquarians, each of them, dedi- | 
cated their Performances to their Kings, which ſhews, that magnifying the 


Nation's Antiquities, pleaſed their Princes, about that Age of the World. 


IV. Thoſe Examples, which other Nations had ſet, might inſpire the 


learned Fews of Alexandria, to make bold with their ſacred Rocords, and to 
raiſe their Antiquities, for the Honour of- the:r Nation, in like manner.— 


They knew, that the World was but about ſuch an Age, from the Flood; (for 


all the World had been deſtroyed, except Noah's Family, according to their 
own Hiſtorian, Moſes). And therefore, that the boaſted Antiquity of their 
Neighbours, was certainly Forgery and Invention ; and that they themſelves 


were not doing any worſe Thing, than the Nations had done before them, 
in the ſame View and Deſign. = 


V. In thoſe Ages of great Action, Tumult, and Agitation, there might 
not be a great Number of the Jeus in the Secret. Few of the common 
People underſtood Hebrew, and fo were Strangers to this Alteration. And, 
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as to the few that were learned, they might conſpire to favour this pious Fraud, 


and cafily forgive the Deſign, out of national Vanity, as they knew they 
ated no worle than their Rivals for Antiquity had done. 755 


VI. They might more boldly venture on this Piece of Corruption, in their 4 
Chronology ; becauſe they were almoſt ſure not to be detected by any but f 
Fes, fince no other Nation underſtood Hebrew. There were few, even in 
of their own Nation, that could. detect it; and thoſe that could, would not be 
like to do ſo. And, when the Greek Tranſlation had been a while read among 
the Helleniſt Fews, they would inſenſibly become familiar with it, and the 
Vulgar would take all that they found there, to be Scripture, or Moſes's Law 
in Greek. Hereby the Chronology, as well as the other Particulars of the Law, 


| would ſoon be generally received. f 
II. But perhaps thoſe, who adhere to Vgſiuss Scheme, will alledge, that 
this is making Hiſtory, inſtead of finding it; and that there is 70 ancient 
Hiſtorian, who gives any diſtin& Account of this deliberate Corruption of the 
Numbers in the Greek Verſion, or of this Defgn to magnify their Antiqui- 
ties. And this is true. But then; thoſe, who will not allow this Suppoſition, 
yet do allow that there is this very ancient Difference betwixt the Hebrew and 
Greek Computations, ſo ancient and ſo univerſal, that I have never heard of 
any ancient Copies in which they agree. And, therefore, they muſt make 
a Suppoſition altogether as precarious, “ viz. that the Fews, ſometime or 
= other, corrupted and defignedly altered the Hebrew Bible, in all theſe Num 
bers, in which they d:ffer from the Greek ; that the one or the other: has been 62 IS 
altered with Defign, is certain; and there is no ancient. Hiſtory, which gives 
any Account of this Alteration, any more than the other; ſo that their Ac- 
count is as precarious as ours—The Advocates for the Genuineneſs of the 
Greek Numbers uſually fix the Time for making this Corruption in the Hebrew 
Text, as to their Chronology, ſometime after Chriſtzanity had prevailed in the 
World. But, if the Fews would have corrupted. their. ſacred Books, and 
bave pretended as a Reaſon for altering them, that the. Greek. Verſion was 
= /:/fied and corrupted ; one would think that they ſhould have choſen to. 
= #/er their Original Text in thoſe Prophecies, which the Chriſtians made uſe 
of qgainſt them; and not in thoſe, which they never alledged for this Purpoſe. . 
The Chriſtians never argued againſt the Jes, from the Genealogies of theſe 
ancient Times, as they were laid down in the Greek Verſion, to prove that 
Cbriſt came at a Time which would anſwer thoſe Calculations; for they did 
not alledge any Prophecies, which took their Date / high, as to reckon any 
Number of Years from any Part of that Period, to the Time. of his Coming, 
2. What Foundation they had for the Zewiſh Tradition, that the Męſiab 
Was to come in the fixth Millenary of the World, 1 know. not, unleſs. it * 
: "48 
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the pretended Prophecy of Elias. But the learned Father Pexrol, 21 qua 
it from their 7. e as a prevailing Opinion, which they received from | 
Tradition, that the Time of the Law, ſhould be two thouſand Years, and 
that the Meſfiah ſhould not come till the fixth Age, or Millenary of the 
World. And thence he and others imagine that the Jeus, after the ſetting © 
up of Chriſtianity, began to corrupt the Hebrew Text, for bye Ends ;Þ pus 14 
ticularly, leſt it ſhould appear that it agreed with the Time of ch 
Coming in the Fleſh. But, as there is no Text which lays a F oundation for 1 
this Tradition, that I know of; ſo there are ſo many Things 1 in which ths © 
Traditions differ from their - ſacred Books, that they muſt have altered mu 
more than this Chronology, in order to reconcile them for the re 
Prophecy of Elias was not all they had to encounter. m8 
. After Chriſtianity came to ſpread, there were more Partics concern | 
in the Purity of the Hebrew Scriptures than before ; and therefore the y muſt 
ſoon have detected a Fraud of this kind.  Chriftian Critics begun to 0 ly 1 
the Hebrew Tongue, for the fake of this holy Book; on which they b 
much, as well as the Fews. Origen, about hs End of the Second Century, | 
made himſelf Maſter of Hebrew ; and, as he was bred and reſided 
Alexandria, he might have Acceſs to every Curiofity, that was Jeff in that 
celebrated Muſeum ; ; and particularly to the Hebrew Copy of the Bbde that 
was ſent from Herod to Cleopatra, and ſuppoſed to be placed” in the Sai : 
eum, before the Beginning of Cbriſtianity. So that it appears to me, on % 
whole, that there is much greater Probability of corrupting the Greek Ver. 4 
 fion, in the Time of Ptolemy, by the firſt Tranſlators ; becauſe there was wel 
Gbly an End to be anſwered by it, viz. that of magnifying their Arg 
according to the Humour of that Age; and, when there was ſcarce any D 
ger of Detection; there was greater Probability (I fay) of corrupting tl 
Greek Verſion, than there is that the Hebrew Text ſhould be altered, at 
Time when there was no End to be anſwered by it, againſt either Chrif | 
or Pagans ; and, when it would be almoſt impoſſible to e/cape the Detetfim 4 
of the Chriſtian Critics, who were now as much concerned as 5 the Jeu 9 
themſelves, to ſtudy the Hebrew. ö 


$7 Pezron, Antiq des Tems. + Vid. Yardley, Geneal. 0.1 _ OD 8 
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